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To 


Sir John Hartopp, Bar- 


Sx 
T is fit the Publick ſhould receive 
thro' your Hands what was wriit- 
ten originally for the Aſſiſtance 
of your younger Studies, and was then 
related to you. | 
It was by the repeated Importuni- 
ties of our Learned Friend Mr, John 
Eames, that I was perſuaded to reviſe 
theſe Rudiments of Logick; and when 
I had once ſuffered myſelf to begin 
the Work, I was drawn ſtill onward 
far beyond my firſt Deſign, even to 
the Neglect, or too long Delay of other 
preſſing and important Demands that 
were upon me. 
It has been my Endeavour to form 
every Part of this Treatiſe both for the 
A2 Inſtiuc- 
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DEDICATION. 


Inſtruction of Students to open their 
Way into the Sciences, and for the 
more extenſive and general Service of 


Mankind, that the Gentleman and the 
Chriſtian might find their Account in 


the Peruſal as well as the Scholar. I 
have therefore collected and propos'd 
the chief Principles and Rules 0 Babe 
Judgment in Matters of common and 
ſaceid Importance, and pointed out 
our moſt frequent Miſtakes and Preju- 
dices in the Concerns of Life and Re- 
ligion, that we might better guard 


a an? the Springs of Error, Guilt and 


So, owe, which ſurround us in every 
S ace of Mortality. 

Won know, Sir, the great Deſign of 
this noble Science is to reſcue our rea- 
ning Powers from their unhappy Sla- 
very and Darkneſs; and thus with all 
duc Submiſſion and Deference it offers 
a humble Aſſiſtance to divine Reve- 
lation. Its chief Buſineſs is to relieve 


the natural Weakneſſe of the Mind by 


ſome better Efforts of Nature; it is to 


difluſe 


DE DIS AT ION. 
diffuſe a Light over the Underſtanding 
in our Enquiries after Truth, and not 
to furniſh the Tongue with Debate and 
Controverſy. True Logick is not that 
noiſy Thing that deals all in Diſpute 
and Wrangling, to which former Ages 
had debaſed and confined it; yet its 
Diſciples muſt acknowledge all, that 
they are taught to id and defend 
the Truth, as well as to ſearch it out. 
True Logich doth not require a long 
Detail of hard Words to amuſe Man- 
kind, and to puff up the Mind with 
empty Sounds, and a Pride of falſe 
Learning; yet ſome Diſtinctions and 
Terms of Art are neceſſary to range 
every Idea in its proper Claſs, and 
to keep our Thoughts from Confuſion. 
The World is now grown ſo wile as 
not to ſuffer this valuable Art to be 
engroſt by the Schools. In fo polite 
and knowing an Age, every Mar of 
Reaſon will covet ſome Acquaintance 
with Logick ſince it renders its daily 
| Service to . dom and Virtue, and to 
| A3 the 


DEDICATION. 


the Affairs of common Life as well as 


to the Sciences. 
I will not preſume, Sir, that this 
little Book is improved ſince its firſt 


Compoſure, in Proportion to the Im- 


provements of your manly Age. But 


when you ſhall pleaſe to review it in 
your retired Hours, perhaps you may 


refreſh your own Memory in ſome of | 
the early Parts of Learning: And if | 
you find all the additional Remarks 

and Rules made ſo familiar to you al- 
ready by your own Obſervation, that 


there is nothing new among them, it 


will be no unpleaſing Reflection that 
you have ſo far anticipated the I 


Zeal and Labour of, 


5 JX, | | # | 
Your oft faithful an 


obedient Servant, 
London Aug. 24. 
1724. 
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 ThelINnTRODUCTION and general SCHEME. 


| WM ” OGICK is the Art of uſing Rea/on * well 
5 in our Enquiries after Truth, and the Com- 
| 4g munication of it to others. 


Reaſon * is the Glory of human Nature, 
and one of the chief Eminencies whereby we are 
. raiſed above our F ellow- Creatures the Brutes in 
8 this lower World. 

; Reaſon, as to the Power and Principle of it, is 
the common Gift of God to all Men; tho? all 
are not favoured with it by Nature in an equal 
Degree: But the acquired Improvements of it in 
different Men, make a much greater Diſt inction 
between them than Nature had made. I could 
even venture to ſay, that the Improvement of Rea- 
ſon hath raiſed the Learned and the Prudent in 
the European World, almoſt as much above the 
Hottentots, and they Savages of Africa, as thoſe 
Savages are by Nature ſuperior to the Birds, the 
Beaſts, and the Fiſhes. 

Now the Deſign of Logick is to teach us the 
right Uſe of our Reaſon, or Intellectual Powers, 
and the Improvement of them in our ſelves and 
others; this is not only neceſſary 1 in order to at- 


* The Word Reaſon in this Place is not confined to the mere Faculty of 
reaſoning or inferring one thing from another, bu includes all the inteilecs 
wal . of Man. 
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tain any 1 Knowledge i in the Sciences, or 


the Affairs of Learning, but to govern both the 
greater and the meaner Actions of Liſe. It is the 
Cultivation of our Reaſon by which we are better 
enabled to diſtinguiſh” Good from Evil, as well as 
Truth from Falfhood : And both theſe are Matters 
of the higheſt Importance, whether weregard this 
Life, or the Life to come. | 

The Purſuit and Acquiſition of T ruth is of infi- 
nite Concernment to Mankind, Hereby we be- 
come acquainted with the Nature of Things both 
in Heaven and Earth, and their various Relations 
to each other. It is by this means we diſcover 
our Duty to God and our Fellow-Creatures : By 
this we arrive at the Knowledge of natural Reli- 
gion, and learn to confirm our Faith in divine Re- 
velation, as well as to underſtand what is revealed, 
Our Wiſdom, Prudence and Piety, our preſent 
Conduct and our future Hope, are all influenced 
by the Uſe of our rational Powers in _ Search 
— 5 Truth. 

There are ſeveral Things that make it very 
neceſſary that our Reaſon ſhould have ſome 
Aſſiſtance in the Exerciſe or Uſe of it. 

The firſt is, the Depth and Difficulty of many 
Truths, and the Weakneſs of our Reaſon to ſee far 
into Things at once, and penetrate to the Bottom of 


them. Ic was a Saying among the Ancients, Ve- 


ritas in Puteo, Truth lies in a Well: and to car- 
ry on this Metaphor we may very juſtly ſay, that 
Logic“ does, as it were, ſupply us with Steps 
whereby we may go down to reach the Water; 
or it frames the Links of a Chain whereby we 
may draw the Water up from the Bottom. Thus, 


by the Means of many Reaſonings well SN 


1 together, Philoſophers in our Age have drawn 


a choufand Truths out of the Depths of Dark- 
neſs, 
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The right Uſe of Reaſon. 3 
neſs, which our Fathers were utterly unacquaint- 
ed with, BW. 

Another Thing that makes it neceſſary for our 
Reaſon to have ſome Aſſiſtance given ir, is the 
Diſguiſe and falſe Colours in which many things ap- 
pear to us in this preſent imperfect State: There are 
a thouſand things which are not in reality what 
they appear to be, and that both in the natural 
and the moral World: So the Sun appears to be 
flat as a Plate of Silver, and to be leſs than twelve 
Inches in Diameter; the Moon appears to be as 
big as the Sun, and the Rainbow appears to be a 
large ſubſtantial Arch in the Sky; all which are 

in reality groſs Fal ſhoods. So Muavery puts on 
the Face of Juſtice, Hypocriſy and Superſtition wear 
the Vizard of Piety, Deceit and Evil are often 
clothed in the Shapes and Appearances of Truth 
and Goodneſs, Now Logick helps us to ſtrip off 
the outward Diſguiſe of Things, and to. behold 
them and judge of them in their own Nature, 

There is yet a further Proof that our intellectual 
or rational Pœwers need ſome Aſſiſtance, and that 
is becauſe they are ſo frail and fallible in the pre- 
ſent State; we are impoſed upon at home as well as 
abroad; we are deceived by our Sen/es, by our Ima- 
ginations, by our Paſſionsand Appetites ; by the Au- 
ibority of Men, by Education and Cujiom, c. and 
we are led into frequent Errors, by judging accord- 
ing to theſe falſe and flattering Principles, rather 
than according to the Nature of Things. Some- 
thing of this Frailty is owing to our very Conſti- 
tulion, Man being compounded of Fleſh and Spi- 
rit: Something of it ariſes from our Infant State, 
and our growing up by flow Degrees to Manhood, 
ſo that we form a thouſand Judgments before our 
Reaſon is ma ure. But theie is flill more} of it 
owing to our original Defection from God, and 
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4 LO GTO E. Or, © 


the fooliſh and evil Diſpoſitions that are found in 


fallen Man: So that one great Part of the Deſign 


of Logick is to guard us againſt the deluſive Influ- 
ences of our meaner Powers, to cure the Miſtakes 
of immature Judgment, and to raiſe us in ſome 


meaſure from the Ruins of our Fall 


It is evident enough from all theſe Things, that 


our Reaſon needs the Aſſiſtance of Art in our En- 


quiries after Truth or Duty; and without ſome 
Skill and Diligence in forming our Judgments a= 
right, we ſhall be led into frequent Miſtakes, both 
in Matters of Science, and in Matters of Practice, 
and ſome of theſe Miſtakes may prove fatal too. 
The Art of Logick, even as it aſſiſts us to gain 
the Knowledge of the Sciences, leads us on to— 
ward Virtue and Happineſs ; for all our ſpecu- 
lative Acquaintance with Things ſhould be made ſub- 
ſervient to our better Conduct in the civil and the 
religious Life. This 1s infinitely more valuable 
than all Speculations, and a wiſe Man will uſe 
them chiefly for this better Purpoſe. 
All the good Judgment and Prudence that any 
Man exerts in his common Concerns of Life, 
without the Advantages of Learning, is called 


natural Logick: And it is but a higher Advance- | 


ment, and a farther Aſſiſtance of our rational 
Powers that 1s deſigned by and expected from this 


artificial Logick. 


In order to attain this, we muſt enquire what 
are the 7rincipal Of erations of the Mind, which 


are put forth in the Exerciſe of our Reaſon: And 


we ſhall find them to be theſe four, (viz. ) Per- 
ception, Fudgment, Argumentation, and Diſpoſition, 
Now the Art of Logick is compos'd of thoſe Ob- 
fervations and Rules, which Men have made about 
theſe four Operations of the Mind, Perception, 
Judgment, Reaſoning, and Diſpoſition, in order to 
aſſiſt and improve them. „ 


e rigbr Uſe Reaſn. 6 


I. Perception, Conception, or Apprebenſſon, is the 
mere ſimple Contemplation of Things offered to 
our Minds, without affirming or deny ing any 
Thing concerning them. So we conceive or 
think of a Horſe, a Tree, High, Swift, Slow, 
Animal, Time, Motion, Matter, Mind, Life, Death, 
Sc. The Form under which theſe Things ap- 
pear to the Mind, or the Reſult of our Concep- 
tion or Apprehenſion, is called an Idea. 


II. Judgment is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we join two or more Ideas together by 
one Affirmation or Negation, hat is, we either 
affirm or deny zhis to be that. So This Tree is 
 bigh; That Horſe is not ſcwiſt; The Mind of Man 
is athinking Being; Mere Matter bas no Thought be- 
longing to it; God is juſt ; Good Men are often miſe- 
rable in this World; A righteous Governor will 
make a Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good; 
which Sentences are the Effect of Judgment, and 
are called Propoſitions. 4 


III. Argumentation or Reaſoning is that Opera- 
tion of the Mind, whereby we infer one Thing, 
i e. one Propoſition, from two or more Propoſi- 
tions premiſed. Or it is the drawing a Concluſion, 
which before was either unknown, or dark, or 
doubtful, from ſome Propoſitions which are more 
known and evident. So when we have judged that 
Matter cannot think, and that the Mind of Man 
doth think, we then infer and conclude, that Here- 
fore the Mind of Man is not Matter. 


So we judge that A juſt Governor will make a -7 


Difference betwixt the Evil and the Good; we judge 
alſo that God zs a juſt Governor; and from thence 
we conclude, that God will make a Difference be- 
Iwixt the Evil and the Good.” | 
This 
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This Argumentation may be carried on furtlier, 
thus, God will one Time or another make a Differ: 
ence between the Good and the Evil: But there is 
little or no Difference made in this World; Therefore 
there-miuſt be another . orld wherein this Difference 
ſhall be made. 

Theſe Inſerences or Concluſions are the Effects of 
Reaſoning, and the three Propoſitions taken al- 
together are called a Syllogiſm, or Argument. 


IV. Diſpoſition is that Operation of the Mind, 
whereby we put the Ideas, Propoſitions and Ar- 
guments, which we have formed concerning one 
Subject, into ſuch an Order as is fitteſt to gain 
the cleareſt Knowledge of it, to retain it longeſt, 
and to explain it to others in the beſt manner: 
Or, in ſhort, it is the Ranging of our Thoughts 
in ſuch Order, as is beſt for our own and others 
Conception and Memory. The Effect of this 
Operation is called Method. This very Deſcrip- 
tion of the four Operations of the Mind and their Ef 


fetrs in ibis Order, is an Inſtance or Example 


of Method. 

Now as the Art of Logick aſiſts our Concep- 
tion, ſo it gives us a large and comprebenſive View 
of the Subjects we enquire into, as well as a clear 
and diſtin&t Knowledge of them. As it regulates 
our Judgment and our Reaſoning, ſo it ſecures us 
from Miſtakes, and gives us a true and certain 
Knowledge of Things; and as it furniſhes us with 


Method, ſo it makes our Knowledge of Things 


both ea/y and regular, and guards our Thoughts 


from Confuſion. 
Logick 1s divided into four Parts, according to 


theſe four Operations of the Mind, which it di- 


rects, and therefore we hall treat of it in this 


Order. 


THE 


The right Uſe of Reaſon, 7 


— — — 


THE 


FIRST TALE 


An 


ES G1C K 


Of Percept ons and Ideas. 


HE firſt Part of Zonich contains Ob- 
ſervations and Precepts about the firſt 
Operation of the Mind, Perception or 
Conception: And ſince all our Know- 
ine how wide and large ſoever it grow, is 
founded upon our Conceptions and Ideas, here we 
Mall ee 


1. The general Nature of them. 
2. The Objects of our Conception, or the Arche- 
types or Patterns of theſe Ideas. OE 

| 4 The jeveral Diviſions of them. 

. The Words and Terms whereby our Ideas are 
e 

. General Dirett ion. about our Ideas. 

b. Special Rules to * our Conceptions. 
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| B LOGIC K: Or, - Part L 
CHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of Ideas. 


IRS T, the Nature of Conception or Percep- 
F tion ＋ ſhall juit be mentioned, tho' this may 
ſeem to belong to another Science rather .than 


Logick. 


2 Perception is that Act of the Mind (or as ſome 
Philoſophers call it, rather a Paſſion or Impreſſion) 


whereby the Mind becomes conſcious of any Thing, 


as when I feel Hunger, Thirſt, \or Cold, or Heat ; 
when I ſee a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man; when I 
hear a human Voice, or Thunder, Tam conſcious of 
theſe Things, and this is called Perception. If I 
ſtudy, meditate, wiſh, or fear, Iam conſcious of theſe 
inward Acts alſo, and my Mind perceives its own 
Thoughts, Wiſhes, Fears, &c. 

An Idea is generally defined a Repreſentation of 


4 Thing in the Mind; it is a Repreſentation of 


ſomething that we have /een, felt, heard, c. or 
been conſcious of. That Notion or Form of a 
Horſe, a T ree, or a Man, which is in the Mind, 


is called the Idea of a Horſe, a Tree, or a Man. 


That Notion of Hunger, Cold, Sound, Colour, 
Thought, or Wiſh, or Fear, which is in the 
Mind, is called the Idea of Hunger, Cold, Sound, 
Wiſh, Cc. 

It is not the outward Object, or Thing which is 
perceived, (viz.) the Horſe, the Man, &c. nor 


+ Note, The Words Conception and Perception are often uſed promiſcuouſly, 
as I have done here, becauſe I would not embarraſs a Learner with too 
many Diſtinctions; but if I were to diſtinguiſh them, I would ſay Percep- 


ein is the Conſciouſneſs of an Object when preſent : Conception is the forms 


wg an Idea of the Object whether preſent or abſent. 
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C. I. The right Uſe of Reaſon. 9 
is it the very Perception or Senſe, and Feeling, (viz.) 
| of Hunger, or Cold, &c. which is called the 
Idea; bur it is the Thing as it exiſts in the Mind 
by Way of Conception, or Repreſentation, that is pro- 
perly called the Idea, whether the Object be pre- 
ſent or abſent. 7 15 

As a Horſe, a Man, a Tree, are the outward 
Objects of our Perception, and the outward Arche- 
types or Patterns of our Ideas; fo our own Senſa- 
tions of Hunger, Cold, Sc. are alſo inward Ar- 
chetypes or Patterns of our Ideas: But the Notions 
or Pictures of theſe Things, as they are conſider- 
ed, or conceived in the Mind, are preciſely the 
Ideas that we have to do with in Logick. To ſee 
a Horſe, or to feel Cold, is one Fhing; to think of, 
and converſe about a Man, a Horſe, Hunger, or 
Cold, 1s another. | 

Among all theſe Ideas, ſuch as repreſent Bodies, 
are generally called Images, eſpecially if the Idea 
of the Shape be included. Thoſe inward Repre- 
ſentations which we have of Spirit, J. bought, Love, 
Haired, Cauſe, Effeft, &c. are more pure and 
mental Ideas, belonging more eſpecially to the 
Mind, and carry nothing of Shape or Senſe in 
them. But J ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak mor 
particularly of the Original and the Diſtinction f 
Ideas in the third Chapter. I proceed therefore 
| pow to conſider the Objects of our Ideas. 


CHAP. 


n 


01 E oC TC K: Or, Part I. 
Sir un 
Of the Objects of Perception. 


go TER 
Of Being in general. 


HE Ob ec of Perception is that which is re- 
e ee, in the Idea, that which is the Ar- 
chetype or Pattern, according to which the Idea 
is formed; and chus Fudgments, Propoſitions, Rea- 
 fonings, and long Diſcourſes, may all become the Ob- 
ect. of Perception; but in this Place we ſpeak 
chi-fly of the firſt and more ſimple Objects of it, be- 
fore they are join'd and form'd into | Propoſitions 
or Dil. ourſes, 

Every Osjef of our Ideas is call'd a Theme, whe. 
ther it be a Being or Not Being; for Not Being 
may be propoſed to our Thoughts, as well as 
that which has a rea] Being. Bur let us firſt treat 
of Being, and that in the largeſt Extent of the 
Word. | 

A Being is conſider'd as poſſible, or as anal, 

When it is conſidered as 7o/ibie, it is ſaid to 
have ai: Hence or Nature; ſuch were all Things 
before their Creation: When it is conſidered as ac- 
ou! then it ĩs ſaid to have Exiftence allo ; ſuch are 
all Things wwich are created, and God himſelf the 
Creator, 

Eſſence therefore is but the very Nature of any 
Beirg, whether it be actually exiſting or no. A 
Roſe in Winter has an Eſſence, in Summer it has 
Exiſtence alſo. 

Note, 
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C. II. S. 2. The right Uſeof Reaſon. 11 
Note, There is but one Being which includes 
Exiſtence in the very Eſſence of it, and that is God. 
who therefore actually exiſts by natural and eternal 
Neceſſity: But the af7ual Exiſtence of every Crea- 
ture is very diſtinct from its Eſence, for it may be, 
or may not be, as God pleaſe. hg 
Again, Every Being is conſider'd either as ſub- 
ſiſting in and by its ſelf, and then it is called a 
Subſtance; or it ſubſiſts in and by another, and then 
it is called a Mode or Manner of Being. Tho' few 
writers allow Mode to be call'd a Being in the 
ſame perfect Senſe as a Subſtance is; and ſome 
Modes have evidently more of real Entity or Being 
than others, as will appear when we come to treat 
of them: Theſe Things will furniſh us with Mat- 
ter for larger Diſcourſe in the following Sections. 


SECT II. | f 
Of Subſtances and ibeir various Kinds. 


' A Subſtance is a Being which can ſubſiſt by it- 
ſelf, without Dependence upon any other 
created Being. The Notion of /ub///ting by 11/elf 
gives occaſion to Logicians to call it a Subſtance. 
a Horſe, a Houſe, Hood, Stone, Water, Fire, a Spirit, 
a Body, an Angel are called Subſtances, becauſe they 
depend'on nothing but God for their Exiſtence. 
| It has been uſual alſo in the Deſcription of Sub- 
ſtance to add, it is that which is the Subject of 
| Modes or Accidents; a Body is the Subſtance or 
Subject, its Shape is the Mode. | 
But leſt we be led into Miſtakes, let us here take 
Notice that when a Subſtance is ſaid to ſubſiſt with- 
out Dependence upon another created Being, all that 
we mean is, that it cannot be annihilated, or utter- 
ly deſtroy*d and reduced to nothing, by any Power 


inferior to that of our Creator; tho! its preſent 
. B particular 
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particular Form, Nature and Properties may be 
alter'd and deſtroy'd by many inferior Cauſes: a 
Horſe may dye and turn to Duſt; Mood may be 
turned into Fire, Smoak and Aſhes; a Houſe into 
Rubbiſh, and Water into 1ce or Vapour ; but the 
Subſtance or Matter of which they are made ſtill 
remains, tho? the Forms and Shapes of it are al- 
tered. A Body may ceaſe to bea Houſe or a Horſe, 
but it is a Body ſtil]; and in this Senſe it depends 
only upon God for its Exiſtence. 

Among Subſtances ſome are thinking or conſcious 
Beings, or have a Power of Thought, ſuch as the 
Mind of Man, God, Angels. Some are extended 
and folid or impenetrable, that is, they have Di- 
menſions of Length, Breadth, and Depth, and 
have alſo a Power of Reſiſtance, or exclude 
every thing of the ſame kind from being in 

the ſame Place. This is the proper Character 
of Matter or Body, 

As for the Idea of Space, whether it be void or 
full, i. e. a Vacuum or a Plenum, whether it be in- 
terſpers'd among all Bodies, or may be ſuppoſed | 
to reach beyond the Bounds of the Creation, it is 
an Argument too long and too hard to be diſput- 
ed in this Place what the Nature of it is: It has 
been much debated whether it be a real Subſtance, 
or a mere Conception of the Mind, whether it be 
the Immenſity of the Divine Nature, or the mere 
Order of co-exiſtent Beings, whether it be the man- 
ner of our Conception of the Diſtances of Bodies, 
or a mere Nothing. Therefore I drop the Men- 
tion of it here, and refer the Reader to the firſt 
Eſſay among the Philoſophical E. ays by 1. N. 

publiſhed 1733. „ 1 

Now if we ſeclude Space out of our Conſidera- 
tion, there will remain but two Sorts of Subſtances 
in the World, i. e. Matier and Mind, or pr we 
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otherwiſe call them, Body and Spirit; at leaſt, we 
have no Ideas of any other Subſtance but theſe“*. 

Among Subſtances, ſome are called Simple, 
ſome are Compound, whether the Words be taken 


in a philoſophical or a vulgar Senſe. b 


Simple Subſtances in a philoſophical Senſe, are either 


them, and in this Senſe God is called a ſimple Being; 
or they are the firſt Principles of Bodies, which 
are uſually called Elements, of which all other 
Bodies are compounded: Elements are ſuch Sub- 
| manch 


V Becauſe Men have different Ideas or Notions of Sub/ance, I thought it 
not proper entirely to omit all Accounts of them, and therefore have thrown 
them into the Margin. 

Some Philoſophers ſuppoſe that our Acquaintance with Matter or Mind 


reaches no farther than the mere Properties of them, and that there is a 


ſort of unknown Being, which is the Sub/tance or the Subject by which theſe 
Properties of ſolid Extenſion and of Cogitation are ſupported, and in which 
theſe Properties inhere or exiſt. But perhaps this Notion ariſes only from 
our turning the mere ab ſtrated or logical Netion of Subſtance or Seif-ſub/ſt= 
ing into the Notion of a diſtinct phy/ical or natural Being, without any Ne- 
ceſſity. Solid Extenſion ſeems to me to be the very Subſtance of Matter or 
of all Bodies: and a Power of thinking, which it always in at, ſeems to be 
the very Subſtance of all Spirits; for God himſelf is an intelligent, almigbey 
Power ; nor is there any need to ſeek for any other ſecret and unknown Be- 
ing, or abſtracted Subſtance entirely diſtin from theſe, in order to ſupport: 
the ſeveral Modes or Properties of Matter or Mind, for theſe two Ideas are 
ſufficient for that Purpoſe ; therefore I rather thinik theſe are Subſtances. 

It muſt be confeſt, when we ſay, Spirit is a thinking Subſtance, and Mat- 
ter is an extended ſolid Subſtance, we are ſometimes ready to imagine that 
Extenſion and Solidity are but mere Modes and Properties of a certain un- 
known Subſtance or Subject which ſupports them, and which we call Body ; 
and that a Power of thinking, is but a mere Mode and Property of ſome un - 
known Subſtance or Subject which ſupports it, and which we call Spirit: 
But I rather take this to be a mere Miſtake, which we are led into by the 
grammatical Form and Uſe of Words; and perhaps our /ogical Way of 
thinking by SubRances and Modes, as well as our grammatical Way of talking 
by Sublantives and Adjectives, help to delude us into this Suppoſition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my Readers, I would let 
them know Mr. Locke s Opinion, which has obtained much in the preſent 
Age, and it is this: „ That our Idea of any particular Subſtance, is only 
% ſuch a Combination of fimple Ideas as repreſents that Thing as ſubſiſt ing by 
<« itſelf, in which the ſuppoſed or confuſed Idea of Sabſtance (ſuch as it is) is 
© always ready to offer itſelf, It is a Conjunct ion of Ideas co-exiſting in 
*« ſuch a Cauſe of their Union, as makes the whole Subject ſubſiſt by it- 
ce ſeif, though the Cauſe of their Union be unknown; and our general Idea 
de of Subſtance ariſes from the Self- ſubſiſtence of this Collection of Ideas. 

Now if this Notion of Subſtance reſt here, and be conſidered merely as an 


unknown Cauſe of the Union of Properties, it is much more eaſy to be ad- 
B 2 2 mitted 3 


Spirits which have no manner of Compoſition in 
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14 LOGIC K: Or, Part I. 


| ſtances as cannot be reſolved, or reduced, into two 


or more Subſtances of different Kinds. 

The various Sects of Philoſophers have attri- 
buted the Honour of this Name to various Things. 
The Peripateticks, or Followers of Ariſtotle, made 
Fire, Air, Earth and Water to be the four Ele- 
ments, of which all earthly Things were com- 
pounded ; and they ſuppoſed the Heavens to be a 
Quinteſſence, or fifth ſort of Body diſtinct from 
all theſe: But, ſince experimental Philoſophy and 
Mathematics have been better underſtood, this 
Doctrine has been abundantly refuted. The Chy- 
miſts make Spirit, Salt, Sulphur, Water and Earth 


to be their five Elements, becauſe they can re- 


duce all terreſtrial Things to theſe five: This 
ſeems to come nearer. the Truth; though they are 
not all agreed in. this Enumeration of Elements. 
In ſhort, our modern Philoſophers generally ſup- 
poſe Matter or Body to be one ſimple Princi- 
ple, or folid Extenſion, which being diverſified 
by its various Shapes, = 20790 Motions and 
Situations, makes all the Varieties that are found 
in the Univerſe; and therefore they make little 
Uſe of the Word Element. | 
Compound Subſtances are made up of two or 


mitted : But if we proceed to ſuppoſe a ſort of real, ſubſtantial, diſtin Be- 
ing, different from ſolid Quantity or Extenſion in Bodies, and different from 
a Porver of thinking in Spirits, in my Opinion it is the Introduction of a need- 
leſs ſcholaſtical Notion into the real Nature of Things, and then fancying 
it to have a real Exiſtence. | 
Mr. Locke in his Eay of Hum. Und. Book II. Ch. 22. F. 2. ſeems to ridi- 
cule this common Idea of Subſtance, which Men have generally ſuppoſed to 
be a ſort of Subſiratum diſtinct from all Properties what oever, and to be 
the Support of all Properties. Yet in Book IV. Ch. 3. F. 6. he ſeems to 
ſuppoſe there may be ſome ſuch unknown Subſtratum, which may be capa- 
ble of receiving the Properties both of Matter and of Mind, (viz.) E xtenfion, 
Solidity, and Cogitation ; for he ſuppoſes it poſſible for God to add Cogrtation 


to that S ,Ejũe which is corporeal, and thus to cauſe Matter to think, If 


this be true, then Spirits (for ought we know) may be corporeal Beings or 
tbinking Bodies, which is a Doctrine too favourable to the Mortality of the 
Soul. But I leave theſe Debates to the Philoſophers of the Age, and will 
not be too poſitive in my Opinion of this aſtruſe Subject. 

See more of this Argument in Philoſophical Eays before cited. Eſſ. ad- 
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C. II. S. 2. The right Uſe of Reaſon. * 


more ſimple Subſtances: So every Thing in this 
whole material Creation, that can be reduced by 
the Art of Man into two or more different Prin- 


ciples or Subſtances, is a compound Body in the 


philoſophical Senſe. 
But if we take the Words Simple and Compound 
in a vulgar Senſe, then all thoſe are fimple Sub- 
ances which are generally eſteemed uniform in 
their Natures. So every Herb is called a Simple; 
and every Metal and Mineral; tho* the Chymiſt 
perhaps may find all his ſeveral Elements in each 
of them. So a Needle is a fimple Body, being 
made only of Steel; but a Sword or a Knife is a 
compound, becauſe its Haft or Handle is made of 
Materials different from the Blade. So the Bark 
of Peru, or the Fuice of Sorrel is a ſimple Medicine: 
But when the Apochecaries Art has mingled ſeve- 
ral Simples together, it becomes a Compound, as 


| Diaſcordium or Mithridate. 


The Terms of pure and mixt, when applied to 
Bodies, are much akin to imple and compound. So 
a Guinea is pure Gold, if it has nothing but Gold 
in it, without any Alloy or baſer Metal: But if 
any other Mineral or Metal be mingled with it, 
it is called a mix? Subſtance or Body. 

Subſtances are alſo divided into animate and in- 
animate, Animated Subſtances are either animal 
or vegetable. 

Some of the animated Subſtances have various 
organical or inſtrumental Parts, fitted for a Va- 
riety of Motions from Place to Place, and a 
Spring of Life within themſelves, as Beaſts, Birds, 


| Fifhes, and Inſects; theſe are call'd Animals. Other 


animated Subſtances are called Yegetables which 
have within themſelves the Principles of another 


Note, Vegetables as well as Animals have gotten the Name of animated 
Subſtances, becauſe Tome of the Ancients ſuppoſed Herbs and Plants, Beaſts 
and Birds, Sc. to have a ſort of Sls diſtinſt from Matter or Body. 
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16 LOGIC X: Or, Part I. 
ſort of Life and Growth, and of various Pro- 
ductions of Leaves, Flowers and Fruit, ſuch as 
we ſee in Plants, Herbs and Trees. 

And there are other Subſtances, which are call'd 
inanimate, becauſe they have no ſort of Life in 
them, as Earth, Stone, Air, Water, Cc. 
There is alſo one ſort of Subſtance, or Being, 
which is compounded of Body and Mind, or a ra- 
tional Spirit united to an 1 ſuch is Man- 
kind. Angels, or any other Beings of the ſpiritu- 
al and inviſible World, who have aſſum'd viſible 
Shapes for a Seaſon, can hardly be reckon*d among 
this order of compounded Beings ; becauſe they 
drop their Bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe | 
viſible Shapes, when their particular Meſlage is 
perform'd, and thereby ſhew that theſe Bodies 
do not belong to their Natures. 


Se "BE 


of Modes and their various Kinds, and firſt of Her 
| tial and accidental Modes. 


HE next ſort of Objects which are repre- 
ſented in our Ideas, are called Modes, or 
Manners of Being F. 
A Moae is has which cannot ſubſiſt in and of | 
itſelf, but is always eſteemed as belonging to, and 
ſubſiſt ing by, the Help of ſome $yubſtance, which, 
for that Reaſon, is called its Subject. A Mode 
muſt depend on that Subſtance for its very Exiſt- 
ence and Being ; and that not as a Being depends 
on its Care, (for fo Subſtances themſelves depend 


T Note, The Term Node is by ſome Authors applied chiefly to the Rela 
 #7ons or relative Manners of Being. But in logical Treatiſes it is often uſed 
in a larger Senſe, and extends to all Attributes "whatſoever, and includes the 
moſt rang and inward Properties, as well as outward Reſpecte and Relati- 
ent, and reaches to Achien, ene es as Well as Mannes of Action. 
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on God their Creator; (but the very Being of a 
Mode depends on ſome Subſtance for its Subject, 
in wh ch it is, or to which it belongs; ſo Moti- 
on, Shape, Quantity, Fight, are Modes of Body; 
Knowledge, Wit, Folly, Love, Doubling, Fudging. 
are Modes of the Mind; for the one cannot ſub- 


fiſt without Body, and the other cannot ſubſiſt 
without Mind. ä i 


Modes have their ſeveral Diviſions, as well as 
Subſtances, | 


I. Modes are either efſential, or accidental. 
An eſſential Mode, or Attribute, is that which 
belongs to the very Nature or Eſſence of the Sub- 


ject wherein it is; and the Subject can never have 


the ſame Nature without it; ſuch is Roundneſs in 
a Bowl, Hardneſs in a Stone, Softneſs in Water, 
vital Motion in an Animal, Solidity in Matter, 
Thinking in a Spirit; for tho' that piece of Wood 
which is now a Bow! may be made ſquare, yet if 
Roundneſs be taken away, it is no longer a Bowls | 
So that very Fleſh and Bones, which is now an 
Animal, may be without Life or inward Motion ; 
but if all Motion be entirely gone, it is no longer 
an Animal, but a Carcaſs: So if a Body or Mat- 
ter, be diveſted of Solidity, it is a mere void Space 
or Nothing; and if Spirit be entirely without 
Thinking, 1 have no Idea of any Thing that is 
left in it; therefore ſo far as I am able to judge, 
Conſciouſneſs muſt be its eſſential Attribute “: 
Thus all the Peſfections of God are called his At- 
tributes, for he cannot be without them. 


* Note, When I call ſolid Extenfion an effential Mode or Attribute of 
Matter, and a Power of Thinking an eſſential Mode or Attribute of a Spirit, I 
do it in compliance with common Forms of Speech: but perhaps in reali- 
ty theſe are the very Eſſences or Subſtances themſelves, and the moſt ſub- 
ſtantial Ideas that we can frame of Body and Spirit, and have no need of any 
(we know not what) Sub/iratum or unintelligible Subſtance to ſupport them 
in their Exiſtence or Being. | 
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An eſſential Mode is either primary or ſecondary. 
A primary eſſential Mode is the firſt, or chief 
Thing, that conſtitutes any Being in its particular 
Eſſence or Nature, and makes it to be that which 
it is, and diſtinguiſhes it from all other Beings: 
This is called the Difference in the Definition of 
Things, of which hereafter : So Roundneſs is the 
primary eſſential Mode, or Difference of a Bow! 
the meeting of two Lines is the primary eſſential 
Mode, or the Difference of an Angle; the perpen- 
dicularity of theſe Lines to each other is the Differ- 
ence of a right Angle: Solid Extenſion is the primary 
Attribute, or Difference of Matter: Conſciouſneſs, 
or at leaſt a Power of Thinking, is the Difference, 
or primary Attribute of a Spirit *; and to fear and 
love God is the primary Attribute of a pious Man. 
A ſecondary efſential Mode is any other Attri- 
bute of a Thing, which is not of primary Con- 
fideration : This is call'd a Property: Sometimes 
indeed it goes toward making up the Eſſence, 
eſpecially of a complex Being, ſo far as we are ac- 
quainted with it; ſometimes it depends upon, and 
follows from the Eſſence of it; ſo Yolubility, or 
Aptneſs to roul, is the Property of a Bowl, and is 
derived from its Roundneſs. Mobility, and Figure 
or Shape, are Properties of Matter; and it is the 
Property of a pious Man to love bis Neighbour. 
An accidental Mode, or an Accident, is ſuch a 
Mode, as is not neceſſary to the Being of a Thing, 
for the Subject may be without it, and yet re- 
main of the ſame Nature that it was before; or 
it is that Mode, which may be ſeparated or abo- 
liſht from its Subject; ſo Smoothne/s or Roughneſs, 
Blackneſs or M biteneſs, Motion or Reſt, are the Ac- 
cidents of a Bowl ; for theſe may be all chang'd, - 
and yet the Body remain a Bowl ſtill : Learning, 
See the Note in the foregoing Page. | | : 
| Juſtices 
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Juſtice, Folly, Sickneſs, Health, are the Accidents 
of a Man: Motion, Squareneſs, or any particular 
Shape or Size, are the Accidents of Body: Yet 
Shape and Size in general are eſſential Modes of it; 
for a Body muſt have ſome Size and Shape, nor 
can it be without them: So Hope, Fear, Wiſh- 
ing, Aſſenting, and Doubting, are Accidents of the 
Mind, tho* Thinking in general ſeems to be eſſen- 
tial i t. 

Here obſerve, that the Name of Accident has 
been oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic Phi- 
loſophers to all Modes, whether eſſential or acci- 
dental; but the Moderns confine this Word Ac- 
cident to the Senſe in which I have deſcribed it. 

Here it ſhould be noted alſo, that tho* the 
Word Property be limited ſometimes in logical 
Treatiſes to the ſecondary eſſential Mode, yet lt is 
uſed in common Language to ſignify theſe four 
ſorts of Modes; of which ſome are eſſential, and 
lome accidental. 

(.) Such as belong to every Subject of that 

kind, but not only to thoſe Subjects. So yellow 
Colour and Ductility are Properties of Gold; they 
belong to al Gold, but not oxly to Gold; for 
Saffron 1s alſo yellow, and Lead is ductile. 

(2,) Such as belong only to one kind of Subject 
but ot to every Subject of that kind. So Learn- 
ing, Reading, and Writing, are Properties of hu- 
man Nature; they belong only to Man, but zot 
to all Men. 

(3.) Such as belong to every Subject of one kind, 
and only to them, but not always. So Speech or 
Language is a Property of Man, for it belongs 
to all Men, and to Men only; but Men are not 
always ſpeaking. | | 

(4.) Such as belong to every Subject of one 
kind, and to them only and always. So Shape and 
6 Diviſibility 
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Dipviſibility are Properties of Body; ſo Omniſcience 


and Omnipotence are Properties of the divine Na. 
ture, for in this Senſe Properties and Attributes are 
the ſame, — except in logioal Treatiſes there is 
ſcarce any Diſtinction made between them. Theſe 
are called Propria quario modo in the Schools, or 
Properties of the fourth Sort. 


Note, Where there is any one Property or efſen- 
rial Attribute ſo ſuperior to the reſt, that it ap- 


peats'plainly that all the reſt are derived from it, 
and fuch as is ſufficient to give a full Diſtinction 


of that Subject from all other Subjects, this At- 


tribute, or Property, is called the eſential Dif- 
ference, as is before declared ; and we commonly 
fay, the Eſſence of the Thing conſiſts in it; ſo the 
Effence of Matter in general ſeems to conſiſt in 
Solidity, or ſolid Extenſion. But for the moſt part, 
we are ſo much at a Loſs in finding out the inti- 
mate Eſſence of particular natural Bodies, that we 


moſt Things by a Combination of Properties. So 
a Sparrow 1s a Bird, which has ſuch colour'd 
Feathers, and ſuch a particular Size, Shape and 


Motion. So Wormwood is a Herb, which has fuch 


a Leaf of ſuch a Colour, and Shape, and Taſte, 


and ſuch a Root and Stalk. So Beaſts and Fiſhes, 
Minerals, Metals and Works of Art ſometimes, 
as well as of Nature, are diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 


a Collection of Properties. 


8 ter. IV. 

The further Diviſions of Mode. 

II. T HE ſecond Diviſion of Modes is into ab- 
\ folute and relative. An abſolute Mode is 


that which belongs to its Subject, without Re- 
ſpect 


are forced to diſtinguiſh the eſſential Difference of 1 
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ſpect to any other Beings whatſoever : But a re- 
lative Mode is derived from the Regard that one 
Being has to others. So Roundneſs and Smooth- 
xeſs are the abſolute Modes of a Bow! ; for if there 
were nothing elſe exiſting in the whole Creation, 
a Bowl might be round and Smooth : But Greatneſs 
and Smallneſs are relative Modes; for the very 
Ideas of them are derived merely from the Com- 
pariſon of one Being with others: a Bowl of four 


Inches Diameter is very great, compared with one 


of an Inch and a half; but it is very ſmall in 
Compariſon of another Bow], whoſe Diameter is 
eighteen or twenty Inches. Motion is the abſolute 
Mode of a Body, but Swiftneſs or Slowneſs are 


relative Ideas; for the Motion of a Bowl on a 


Bowling-Green is /wif7, when compared with a 
Snail ; and it is ſow, when compared with a 
Cannon-Bullet. | 

Theſe relative Modes are largely treated of by 


| ſome logical and metaphyſical Writers under the 


Name of Relation: And theſe Relations them- 
ſelves are farther ſubdivided into ſuch as ariſe from 


the Nature of Things, and ſuch as ariſe meerly 


rom the Operation of our Minds; one ſort are cal- 
led real Relations, the other mental ; ſo the Like- 
neſs of one Egg lo another is a real Relation, be- 
cauſe it ariſes from the real Nature of Things ; 


for whether there was any Man or Mind to con- 


ceive it or no, one Egg would be like another: 
But when we conſider an Egg as a Noun Subſtan- 
tive in Grammar, or as ſignified by the Letters 
e, g, g, theſe are mere mental Relations, and derive 
their very Nature from the Mind of Man. Theſe 
ſort of Relations are called by the Schools Entia 
Rationis, or ſecond Notions, which have no real 


Being, but by the Operation of the Mind. 
III. The 


Y 


I, 
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III. The 7hird Diviſion of Modes ſhews us, 
they are either intrinſical or extrinſical. Intrinſi- 
cal Modes are conceived to be in the Subject or 
Subſtance, as when we ſay a Globe is round, or 
fcwift, rolling, or at reſt: Or when we ſay a Man 
is fall, or learned, theſe are intrinſic Modes : But 
extrinſic Modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſomething 
that is not in the Subject or Subſtance it ſelf; 
but it is a manner of Being which ſome Sub- 

ſtances attain by Reaſon of ſomething that is ex- 
ternal or foreign to the Subject; as, This Globe 
lies within two Yards of the Wall; or this Man is 
belov*d or hated. Note, Such fort of Modes, as 
this laſt Example, are called external Denomina- 


tions. 


IV. There is a fourth Diviſion much akin to 
this, whereby Modes are ſaid to be IJnberent or 
Adberent, that is, Proper or Improper. Adberent 
or improper Modes ariſe from the joining of ſome 
accidental Subſtance to the chief Subject, which 
yet may be ſeparated from it; fo when a Bow! is 
wet, or a Boy is cloath'd, theſe are adherent Modes; 
for the Water and the Cloaths are diſtin& Sub- 
ſtances which adhere to the Bowl, or to the Boy : 
But when we ſay, the Bow! is ſwift or round; 
when we ſay, the Boy is ſtrong or witty, theſe are 
proper or inherent Modes, for they have a fort of 
Nr in the Subſtance it ſelf, and don't a- 
riſe from the Addition of any other Subſtance 
to it. 5 


V. Aclion and Paſſion are Modes or Manners 
which belong to Subſtances, and ſhould not en- 
tirely be omitted here. When a Smith with a 
Hammer ſtrikes a Piece of Iron, the Hammer and 
the Sith are both Agents, or Subjects of Ac- 

. tion; 
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tion; the one is the Prime or Supreme, the other 
the Suborinate: The Iron is the Patient, or the 
Subject of Paſſion, in a philoſophical Senſe, be- 
cauſe it receives the Operation of the Agent: 
Tho' this Senſe of the Words Paſſion and Pa- 
tient differs much from the vulgar Meaning of 
them *. 1 | 


VI. The fxth Diviſion of Modes may be into 
Phyſical, i. e. Natural, Civil, Moral, and Super- 
natural. So when we conſider the Apoſtle Paul, 
who was a little Man, a Roman by the Privilege 

of his Birth, a Man of Virtue or Honeſty, and 
an inſpired Apoſtle ; his 4% Stature is a phyſical 
Mode, his being a Roman is a civil Privilege, his 
Honeſty is a moral Conſideration, and his being 
inſpired 1s ſupernatural, 


VII. Modes belong either to Body or to Spi- 
rit, or to both. Modes of Body belong only to 
Matter or to corporeal Beings; and thele are 
Shape, Size, Situation, or Place, &c. Modes of 
Spirit belong only to Minds; ſuch are Knowledge, 
Aſſent, Diſſent, Doubting, Reaſoning, Sc. Modes 
which belong to both have been ſometimes calPd 
mixt Modes, or human Modes, for theſe are only. 
found in human Nature, which is compounded 
both of Body and Spirit; ſuch are Senſation, Ima- e 
gination, Paſſion, Ec. in all which there is a Con- 

currence of the Operations both of Mind and 
Body, i. e. of animal and intellectual Nature, 
But the Modes of Body may be yet farther diſ- 
tinguiſh'd. Some of them are primary Modes or 


oy 


Note, Agent ſignifies the Doer, Patient the Sufferer, Afion is Doing, . 
Paſſion is Suffering 8 Agent and Action have retained their original and phi- 
loſophical Senſe, tho' Patient and Paſſien have acquired a very different 
Meaning in common Lapguagee ns 
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Qualities, for they belong to Bodies conſider'd in 
themſelves, whether there were any Man to take 
Notice of them or no; ſuch are thoſe beforemen- 
tion'd (viz.) Shape, Size, Situation, Sec. Secon- © 
dary Qualities, or Modes, are ſuch Ideas as we aſ- 
cribe to Bodies on account of the various Im- 
preſſions which are made on the Senſes of Men 
by them; and theſe are called /en/ible Qualities, 
which are very numerous; ſuch are all Colours, as 
Red, Green, Blue, Sc. ſuch are all Sounds, as 
Sharp, Shrill, Loud, Hoarſe ; all Taſtes, as Sweet, 
Bitter, Sour; all Smells, whether Pleaſant, Of- 
fenſive, or Indifferent ; and all Tactile Qualities, 
or ſuch as affect the Touch or Feeling, (viz.) Heat, 
Cold, &c. Theſe are properly called /econdary 


Qualities, for tho? we are ready to conceive them 
as exiſting in the very Bodies themſelves which 
affect our Senſes, yet true Philoſophy has moſt un- 


deniably proved that all theſe are really various 
Ideas or Perceptions excited in human Nature, 
by the different Impreſſions that Bodies make up- | 
on our Senſes by their primary Modes, i. e. by 
Means of the different Shape, Size, Motion and 


Poſition of thoſe little inviſible Parts that com- 


ſe them. Thence it follows that a ſecondary 

uality conſidered as in the Bodies themſelves, is 
nothing elſe but a Power or Aptitude to produce 
ſuch Senſations in us. See Locke's Eflay of the Un- 
derſtanding, Book 2. Ch. 8. | 


VIII. I might add in the laſt Place, that as 
Modes belong to Subſtances, ſo there are ſome alſo 


that are but Modes of other Modes: For tho? rhey 


ſubſiſt in and by the Subſtance, as the original 
Subject of them, yet they are properly and di- 
rectly attributed to ſome Mode of that Subſtance. 
Motion is the Mode of a Body; but the Swifi- 
8 X neſs, 
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1 
> 
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neſs, or Slowneſs of it, or its Direction to the North 
or South, are but Modes of Motion, Walking 


is the Mode or Manner of Man, or of a Beaſt * 


but Walking gracefully implies a Manner or 
Mode ſuperadded to that Action. All compara- ' 
tive and ſuperlative Degrees of any Quality, are 
the Modes of a Mode, a Swifter implies a greater 
Meaſure of Swifineſs. 1 
. It would be too tedious here to run thro? all 
the Modes, Accidents, and Relations at large that 
belong to various Beings, and are copiouſly treat- 
ed of in general, in the Science call'd Metaphy- 


ſicks, or more properly Ortology: They are allo 


treated of in particular in thoſe Sciences which 
have aſſumed them ſeverally as their proper Sub- 


jects. 


N 


Szer. V. 
Of the ten Categories. Of Subſtance modify d. 


E have thus given an Account of the two 
chief Objects of our Ideas, (viz.) Subſtances 
and Modes, and their various Kinds: And in 
theſe laſt Sections we have briefly compriz'd the 
greateſt part of what is neceſſary in the famous 


| ten Ranks of Being, called the ten Predicaments 
or Categories of Ariſtotle, on which there are end- 


leſs Volumes of Diſcourſes formed by ſeveral of 
his Followers. Bur that the Reader may not ut- 
terly be ignorant of them, let him know the 


Names are theſe: Subſtance, Quantity, Quality, 


Relation, Action, Paſſion, Where, When, Situa- 
tion and Cloatbing. It would be mere Loſs of 
Time to ſhew how looſe, how injudicious, and 
even ridiculous, is this ten-fold Diviſion of Things: 


And whatſoever farther relates to them, and which 


may 
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26 LOGIC K: Or, Part J. 
may tend to improve uſeful Knowledge, ſhould 
be ſought in Ontology, and in other Sciences. 

Beſides Subſtance and Mode, ſome of the Mo- 
derns would have us conſider the Subſtance modi- 
Fed, as a diſtinct Object of our Ideas; but I think 
there is nothing more that need be ſaid on this Sub- 
ject, than this, (viz.) There is ſome Difference 
between a Subſtance when it is conſidered with all 
its Modes about it, or cloath'd in all its Manners MW 
of Exiſtence, and when it is diſtinguiſh*d from 
them, and conſider'd naked without them, 


SEC T. VI. 1 
Of Not-Being. $ 


S Being is divided into Subſtance and Mode, MW 
ſo we may conſider Not- Being with Re- 
gard to both theſe. 

I. Not-Being is conſidered as excluding all Sub- 
Nance, and then all Modes are alſo neceſſarily ex- 
cluded, and this we call pure Nibility, or mere 
| Nothing. es 
This Nothing is taken either in a vulgar or a| 
philoſophical Senſe ; ſo we ſay there is nothing in the 
Cup, in a vulgar Senſe, when we mean there is 
10 Liquor in it; but we cannot ſay here is nothing 
in the Cup, in a ſtrict philoſophical Senſe, while 
there is Air in it, and perhaps a Million of Rays 
of Light are there. 

II. Not-Being, as it has relation to Modes or 
Manners of Being, may be conſider'd either as a 
mere Negation, or as a Privation. 

A Negation is the Abſence of that which does 
not naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeak- 
ing of, or which has no Right, Obligation, or 
Neceſſity to be preſent with it; as when =_ ſay 
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a Stone is Inanimate, or Blind, or Deaf, i. e. it 
has no Life, nor Sight, or Hearing ; or when we 
ſay a Carpenter of a Fiſherman is unlearned; thele 
are mere [Vegations. 

But a Privation is the Abſence of what does 
naturally belong to the Thing we are ſpeaking of, 
or which ought to be preſent with it, as when 
a Man or a Horſe 1s deaf, or blind, or dead, or 
if a Phyſician or a Divine be unlearned, theſe are 
called Privations: So the Sinfulneſs of any human 
Action is ſaid to be a Privation; for Sin is that 
want of Conformity to the Law of God, which 
ought to be found in every Action of Man. 

Note, There are ſome Writers who make all 
ſort of relative Modes or Relations, as well as all 
external Denominations to be mere Creatures of the 
Mind, and entia Rationis, and then they rank 
them alſo under the genera] Head of Not- Beings ; 
but it is my Opinion, that whatſoever may be 
determined concerning mere mental Relations and 
xternal Denominations which ſeem to have ſome- 
thing leſs of Entity or Being in them, yet there 
are many real Relations, which ought not to be 
educ'd to ſo low a Claſs ; ſuch are the Situation 
bf Bodies, their mutual Diſtances, their particu- 
ar Proportions and Meaſures, the Notions of Fa- 
berbood, Brotherhood, Sonſhip, &c. all which are 
Felaiive Ideas. The very Eſſence of Virtue or 
olineſs conſiſts in the Conformity of our Ac- 
ions to the Rule of Right Reaſon, or the Law 
df God: The Nature and Eſſence of Sincerity 
s the Conformity of our Words and Actions to 
dur Thoughts, all which are but mere Relations ; 
and I think we muſt not reduce ſuch poſitive Be- 
ings as Piety, and Virtue, and Truth, to the Rank 
df Non- Entities, which have nothing real in them, 
ho* Sin (or rather the Sinfulneſs of an Action) 

„„ C | may 


hy 
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may be properly call'd a Not- Being, for it is a want 
of Piety and Virtue. This is the moſt uſual and per- 
haps the juſteſt Way of repreſenting theſe Matters. 


W. FR . CE * 


CHAP, II. 
Of the ſeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas. 


'FDEAS may be divided with Regard to their f 
1 Original, their Nature, their Objects and their 
 Rualities. 


. ds 
Of ſenſible, ſpiritual, and abſlrafied Ideas. 


| T HERE has been a great Controverſy, 
about the Origin of Ideas, (viz.) whether any 
of our Ideas are innate or no, i. e. born with us, 
and naturally belonging to our Minds. Mr. Lock: 
utterly denies it; others as poſitively affirm it. 
Now, though this Controverſy may be compro- 
miſed, by allowing that there is a Senſe, wherein 
our firſt Ideas of ſome Things may be faid to be 
?nnate, (as J have ſhewn in ſome Remarks on 
Mr. Locke's Eſſay, which have lain long by me 
yet it does not belong to this Place and Bufinek 
to have that Point debated at large, nor will it 
| hinder our Purſuit of the preſent Work to paſs i 
over in Silence. 5 5 
There is ſufficient Ground to ſay, that all ou 4 
Ideas, with R-gard to their Original, may be dM. 


vided into three ſorts (viz.) ſenſible, ſpiritual, andi 
abſtradted Ideas. [ 


I. Senſible or corporeal Ideas are deriv'd originallf 
from our Senſes, and from the Communication | 
which e! 


C. fl. S. 1. The right ye of Reaſon. 29 
I which the Soul has with the animal Body in this 
reſent State; ſuch are the Notions we frame of 
all Colours, Sounds, Taſtes, Figures, or Shapes and 
Motions; for our Senſes being converſant about 
particular ſenſible Objects become the Occaſions 
| of ſeveral diſtin& Perceptions in the Mind; and 
thus we come by the Ideas of . Zellow, White, 
Heat; Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all 
thoſe which we call /en/ible Qualities. All the 
Ideas which we have of Body, and the ſeveral 
Modes and Properties that belong to it, ſeem to 
be derived from San 77 00% i hant 
And howſoever theſe may be treaſured up in 
the Memory, and by the Work of Fancy may be 
increaſed, diminiſhed, compounded, divided, and 
diverſified, (which we are ready to call our In- 
vention) yet they all derive their firſt Nature and 
Being from ſomething that has been let into our 
Minds by one or other of our Senſes. If I think 
of a golden Mountain, or a Sea of liquid Fire, yet 
the ſingle Ideas of Sea, Fire, Mountain and Gold 


= came into my Thoughts at firſt by Senſation ; The 


Mind has only compounded them. 
II.“ Spiritual or intellectual Ideas are thoſe which 
we gain by reflecting on the Nature and Actions 
of our own Souls, and turning our Thoughts 
within our ſelves, and obſerving what is tranſ- 
acted in our own Minds. Such are the Ideas we 
have of Thought, Aſſent, Diſſent, Fudging, Rea- 
$ on, Knowledge, Underſtanding, Will, Love, Fear, 
Hope. | 
By Senſation the Soul contemplates Things (as 
it were) out of itſelf, and gains corporeal Repre- 
ſentations or ſenſible Ideas: By Reflection the Soul 
contemplates itſelf, and Things within itſelf, and 


Note, Here the Word Spiritual is uſed in a mere natural, and not in a 


religious Senſe: 
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who was born Blind or Deaf, what we mean by 


of Sound and Colour; nor could we ever gain 


tion and Reflection, they may be excited afreſh by 


w :LO0@CTCR:vr,: rut 


by this Means it gains ſpiritual Ideas, or "i - 
ſentations of Things intellectual. : 

Here it may be noted, tho' the firſt Ori. 
ginal of theſe two Sorts of Ideas, (viz.) Senſi i 
and Spiritual, may be entirely owing to theſe 7 
two Principles, Sen/ation and ReflefFion, yet the 
Recollection and freſh Excitation of them may be 
owing to a thouſand other Occaſions and Occur. 
rences of Life. We could never inform a Man 2 


the Words Zeltow, Blue, Red, or by the Words 
Loud or Shrill, nor convey any juſt Ideas of theſe 
Things to his Mind, by all the Powers of Lan- 

uage, unleſs he has experienced thoſe Senſations 


the Ideas of Thought, Judgment, Reaſon, Doubt- 
ing, ' Hoping, &c. "by all The Words that Man 
could invent, without turning our Thoughts in. 
ward upon the Actions of our own Souls. Yet 
when once we have attained theſe Ideas by Senſa- 


the Uſe of Names, Words, Signs, or by anyſ 
Thing elſe that has been connected with them in 
our Thoughts ; for when two or more Ideas have 
been aſſociated together, whether it be by Cuſ- 
tom, or Accident, or Deſign, the one preſentlyſ 

brings the other to Mind. | 
III. Beſides theſe 7wo which we "WM named, 
chere! is a zhird ſort of Ideas, which are commonly} 
called abſtracted Ideas, becauſe tho? the orig 
Ground or Occaſion of them may be Senſation, ot 
Neflection, or both, yet theſe Ideas are framed bY 
another Act of the Mind which we uſually call 
Abſirafion. Now the Word Abſtraction ſignificy 
a withdrawing ſome Paris of an Idea from othi 
Parts of it, by which Means ſuch ahſtracted Idea 
are formed, as neither repreſent any Thing 600 
ra 
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real or ſpiritual, i. e. any thing peculiar or proper 

to Mind or Body. Now theſe are of two kinds. 
Some of theſe abſtracted Ideas are the moſt ab- 

@ /olute, general and univerſal Conceptions of Things 


0 conſidered in themſelves, without Reſpect to 
he others, ſuch as Entity or Being, and Not-being, 
de Efence, Exiſtence, Act, Puwer, Subſtance,” Mode, 
. Accident, &c. 2 

* The other ſort of ahHracled Ideas is relative, as 
y when we compare ſeveral Things together, and 
1; conſider merely the Relations of one Thing to 
{8 znother, entirely dropping the Subjects of thoſe 
n. Kelations, whether they be corporeal or ſpiritual ; 
n fuch are our Ideas of Cauſe, Eſfect, Likeneſs, Un- 
in /ikene/s, Subject, Object, Identity, or Samencys, and 
WJ Contrariety, Order, and other Things which are 
nM created of in Ontology. | N 

6 Moſt of the Terms of Art in ſeveral Sciences 


may be ranked under this Head of abſtracted Ideas, 
as Noun, Pronoun, Verb, in Grammar, and the 
ſeveral Particles of Speech, as wwherefore, there- 
fore, when, how, allho*, howſoever, c. So Con- 
nections, Tranſitions, Similitudes, Tropes, and their 
various Forms in Rhetorick. ; „„ 
Theſe abtraed Ideas, whether abſolute or re- 
lalive, cannot ſo properly be ſaid to derive their 
immediate, compleat and diitinct Original, either 
from Sen/ation or Reflection, (I.) Becauſe the 
W Nature and the Actions both of Body and Spirit 
give us Occaſion to frame exactly the ſame Ideas 
ot Efſence, Mode, Cauſe, Effect, Likeneſs, Contra- 
W /icty, &c. Therefore theſe cannot be called either 
enſible or ſpiritual Ideas, for they are not ex- 
act Repreſentations either of the peculiar Qualities or 
= 1:05 of Spirit or Body, but ſeem to be a diſtinct 
kind of Idea fram'd in the Mind, to repreſent 
our moſt general Conceplions of Things or their 


3 Relations 
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Relations to one another, without any Regard to 
their Natures, whether they be corporeal or ſpi. 
ritual. And (2.) the ſame general Ideas, of Cay: 
and Effect, Likeneſs, Sc. may be transferr'd to a 
thouſand other kinds of Being, whether bodily 
or ſpiritual, beſides thoſe from whence we firſt 
derived them: Even thoſe abſtracted Ideas, which 
might be firſt occaſion'd by Bodies, may be az 
roperly afterward attribured to Spirits. 


Now, though Mr. Locke ſuppoſes Senſation and 
Reflection to be the two only Springs of all Ideas; 
and that theſe two are ſufficient to furniſh our 
Minds with all that rich Variety of Ideas which 
we have; yet Abſtraction is certainly a different 
Act of the Mind, whence theſe abſtracted Idea 
have their Original; tho' perhaps Senſation or 
Reflection may furniſh us with all the firſt Ob- 
Jes and Occaſions whence theſe abſtracted 1deail 
are excited and deriv'd. Nor in this Senſe and 
View of Things can I think Mr. Locke himſelf 
would deny my Repreſentation of the Original 
of abſtracted Ideas, nor forbid them to ſtand for 
a diſtinct Species, 5 5 
Note, Tho? we have divided Ideas in this Chap. 
ter into three Sorts (viz.) ſenſible, ſpiritual, and] 
abſtracted, yet it may not be amiſs Juſt to take 
notice here, that as Man may be called a con- 
=_— Subſtance, being made up of Body and 
Mind, and the Modes which ariſe from this Com- 
poſition are called mixed Modes, ſuch as Senſation 
Paſſion, Diſcourſe, c. So the Ideas of this Sub- 
ſtance or Being called Man, and of theſe mixed 
Modes, may be called mixt Ideas, for they af 
not properly and ſtrictly iritual, ſenſible or ab. 
ſtracted. See a much larger Account of ever 
Part of this Chapter in the Philoſophical Eſſays 
by J. V. Eſſ. 3, 4, Gc. EY, : 
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Q | | 
i. SET. II. 
10% Fo | 
— Of imple and complex, compound and collective Ideas. 
ay 

[rſt DEAS conſidered in their Nature, are einher 
ch L mple or complex. 

a, A fimple Idea is one uniform Idea which can- 


not be divided or diſtinguiſhed by the Mind of 
| Man into two or more Ideas; ſuch are a Multi- 
tude of our Senſations, as the Idea of Sweet, Bit- 
ter, Cold, Heat, White, Red, Blue, Hard. Soft, 
Motion, Reſt, and perhaps Extenſion and Duration: 
Such are alſo many of our ſpiritual Ideas; ſuch 
as Thought, Will, W:fh, Knowledge, &c. 

A complex Idea is made by joining two or more 
ſimple Ideas together; as a Square, a Triangle, a 
Cube, a Pen, a Table, Reading, Writing, Truth, 
as Falſpood, a Body, a Man, a Horſe, an Angel, a 
heavy Body, a fwift Horſe, &c. Every Thing 
al that can be divided by the Mind into two or more 

| Ideas is called complex. 
| Complex Ideas are often conſidered as / ngle and 
adiſtincti Beings, tho* they may be made up of ſe- 
veral /imple Ideas; ſo a Body, a Spirit, a Honſe, 
a Tre, a Flower. But when ſeveral of theſe | 
Ideas of a different Kind are join'd together, which 
are wont to be conſider'd as diſtinct fingle Beings, 
this is called a compounded Idea, whether theſe 
"= uniced Ideas be ſimple or complex. So a Man is 
"= compounded of Body and Spirit, ſo Mithridate is 
ub a compound Medicine, becauſe it is made of many 
MF different Ingredients: This I have ſhewn under 
the Doctrine of Subſtances. And Modes alſo may 
be compounded ; Harmony is a compound Idea, 
5 made up of different Sounds united; ſo ſeveral dif- 
erent Viriues mult be united to make up the 
C4 compounded 
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compounded Idea or Character, either of a Hero, 
or 4 Saint. : End. 

But when many Ideas of the ſame Kind are 
Joined together and united in one Name, or un- 
der one View, it is called a collective Idea; fo an 
Army, or a Parliament, is a Collection of Men; 
a Dictionary or Nomenclatura is a Collection of 
Words; a Flock is a Collection of Sheep; a Fo- 
reſt, or Grove, a Collection of Trees; a Heap is 
a Collection of Sand, or Corn, or Duſt, Sc. a 
City is a Collection of Houſes; a Noſegay is a 
Collection of Flowers; a Month, or a Year, is a 
Collection of Days, and a Thoyſand is a Collection 
of Units, | 

The preciſe Difference between a compound and 
collective Idea is this, that a compound Idea unites 
Things of a different Kind, but a collechive Idea 
Things of the ſame Kind: tho' this Diſtin&tion 
in ſome Caſesis not accurately obſerv'd, and Cuſtom 
oftentimes uſes the Word compound for collective. 
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Of univerſal and particular Ideas, real and 
imaginary. 


DEAS, according to their Objects, may firſt 

be divided into particular or univerſal. 
A particular Idea 1s that which repreſents one 
Thing only, 7 of 
Sometimes the one Thing is repreſented in a 
looſe and indeterminate manner, as when we fay | 
ome Man, any Man, one Man, another Man | 
ſome Horſe, any Horſe , one City, or another, which 
is called by the Schools Individuum Vagum. - 
Sometimes the particular Idea repreſents one 
Thing in a determinate Manner, and then it is“ 
3 called 
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called a ſingular Idea; ſuch is Bucephalus or Alex- 
ander's Horſe, Cicero the Orator, Peter the Apo- 
ſtle, the Palace of Yer/ailles, this Book, that River, 
the new Foreſt, or the City of London: That 
Idea which repreſents one particular determinate 
Thing to me is called a finguiar Idea, whether it 


| be ſimple, or complex, or compound, 


The Object of any particular Idea, as well as 
the Idea itſelf, is ſometimes called an Individual: 


So Peter is an individual Man, London is an indi- 


vidual City. So this Book, one Horſe, another Horſe, 
are all Individuals; tho? the Word Individual is 


more uſually limited to one ſingular, certain, and 


determined Object. 

An univerſal Idea is that which repreſents a 
common Nature agreeing to ſeveral particular 
Things; ſo a Horſe, a Man, or a Book, are called 
univerſal Ideas, becauſe they agree to all Horſes, 


7 Men, or Books. 


And I think it is not amils to intimate, in this 
Place, that theſe aniverſal Ideas, are formed by 


that Act of the Mind which is called Aft raction. 


i.e, a withdrawing ſome part of an Idea from 
other Parts of it: For when ſingular Ideas are 
firſt let into the Mind by Senſation or Reflection, 


then, in order to make them niverſal, we leave 


out, or drop, all thoſe peculiar and determinate 
Characters, Qualities, Modes, or Circumſtances, 
which belong merely to any particular individual 
Being, and by which it differs from other Beings 


and only contemplate thoſe Properties of it, 


7 = 


our Idea every ſenſible or ſpiritual Repreſentation, 


wherein it agrees with other Beings. 

Tho? it muſt confeſſed, that the Name of 
abſtracted Ideas is ſometimes attributed to univer- 
ſal Ideas, both ſenſible or ſpiritual, yet this Ab- 


ſtraction is not ſo great; as when we drop out of 


and 
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and retain nothing but the moſt general and ab. 
ſolute Conceptions of Things, or their mere Re- 
lations to one another, without any Regard to their 
particular Natures, whether they be ſenſible or 
ſpiritual. And it is to this Kind of Conceptions 
we more properly give the Name of abſtracted Ideas 
as in the firſt Section of this Chapter. 

An univerſal Idea is either general or pecial. 

A general Idea is called by the Schools a Genus; 


and it is one common Nature agreeing to ſeveral | 


other common Natures. So Animal is a Genus, 
| becauſe it agrees to Horje, Lion, Whale, Butterfly, 


which are alſo common Ideas; ſo Fiſb is a Genus, £ 
becauſe it agrees to Trout, Herring, Crab, which 


are common Natures allo. 


2 


A ſpecial Idea is called by the Schools a Species; 
it is one common Nature that agrees to ſeveral ill 
fingular individual Beings; fo Horſe is a ſpecial 
Idea, or a Species, becauſe it agrees to Bucephalus, 


Trott and $now-Lall. City is a ſpecial Idea, for 1 


agrees to London, Paris, Briſtol. 


* 


Note, Ir, Some of theſe U uiverſals are Genus's, : 


if compared with leſs common Natures; and they 


are Species's, if compar'd with Nature's more com- 


mon. So Hird is a Genus, if compared with ZEa- 


gle, Sparrow, Raven, which are allo common Na- 


Lures: But it is a Species, if compared with the 


more general Nature, Animal. The ſame may 


be ſaid of Fiſh, Beaſt, Sc. 

This ſort of univerſal Ideas, which may either 
be conſidered as a Genus, or a Species, is called 
Subaltern: But the higheſt Genus, which is never 
a Species, is call'd the meft general; and the low- 
eſt Species, which is never a Genus, is call'd the 
"moſt ſpecial. : 

It may be obſerved here alſo, that that general 
Nature or Property wherein one thing agrees 2 
3 mo 
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moſt other things is called its more remote Genus: 
So Subſtance 1 is the remote Genus of Bird, or Bea, 
becauſe it agrees not only to all Kinds of Animals, 
but alſo to things inanimate, as Sun, Stars, Clouds, 
Metals, Stones, Air, Water, Sc. But Animal is 
the proximate or neareſt Genus of Bird, becauſe 
it agrees to feweſt other things. Thoſe general 
Natures which ſtand between the neareſt and 
molt remote are called Intermediate. 

Note, IIdly, In univerſal Ideas it is proper to 
conſider their Comprehenſion and their Extenſion *. 

The Comprehenſion of an Idea regards all the 
eſſential Modes and Properties of it: So Body in 
its Comprehenſion takes in Solidity, Figure, — 
tity, Mobility, &c. So a Bowl in its Compreben- 
jon includes Roundneſs, Volubility, Sc. 

The Extenſion of an ani Idea regards all 
the particular Kinds and ſingle Beings that are 
contained under it. So a Body in its Extenſion in- 
cludes Sun, Moon, Star, Wood, Iron, Plant, Ani- 
mal, c. which are ſeveral Species, or Individuals, 
under the general Name of Body. So a Bowl, in 
its Extenſion, includes a worden Bowl, a braſs Bowl, 
a white and black Bowl, a heavy Bowl, Sec. and 
all kinds of Bowls, together wich all the particu- 


5 individual Bowls in the World. 


Note, The Comprehenſion of an Idea 1s ſometimes 
wi in ſo large a Senſe, as not only to include 
the eſſential Attributes, but all the Properties, 
Modes, and Relations whatſoever, that belong to 


any Being, as will appear Chap. VI. 


This Account of Genus and Species is part of 
that famous Doctrine of Univer/als, which is taught 
in the Schools, with divers other Formalities be- 
longing to it; for it is in this * that they in- 

* Note, The Word Extenfion here is taken 1 in 2 mere lasical Senſe, and 
tina phyſi ical and mathematical Senſe. | 
troduce 
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treduce Difference, which is the primary eſſential 
Mode, and Property or the ſecondary eſſential 
Mode, and Accident or the accidental Mode; and 
theſe they call the fve Predicables, becauſe every 
Thing that is affirm'd concerning any Being, mult 
be either the Genus, the Species, the Difference, 
ſome Property, or ſome Accident : But what farther 
is neceſſary to be ſaid concerning theſe Things, 
will be mentioned when ws treat of Definition. 
Having finiſh'd the Doctrine of 4niver/al and 
particular Ideas, I ſhould take notice of another 
Diviſion of them, which alſo hath Reſpect to 
their Objes; and that is, they are either real or 
imaginary. „ | 
Real Ideas are ſuch as have a juſt. Foundation 
in Nature, and have real Objects, or Exemplars, 
which did, or do, or may actually exilt, accord- 
ing to the preſent State and Nature of Things 
ſuch are all our Ideas of Long, Broad, Swift, Slow, 
Mood, Iron, Men, Horſes, Thoughts, Spirits, a cruel 
Maſter, a proud Beggar, a Man ſeven Foot high. 
Imaginary Ideas, which are alſo called fantaſtical, 
or chimerical, are ſuch as are made by englarging, 
diminiſhing, uniting, dividing real Ideas in the 
Mind, in ſuch a manner, as no Objects, or Ex- 
emplars, did or will ever exiſt, according to the 
preſent Courſe of Nature, tho' the ſeveral Parts of 
theſe Ideas are borrowed from real Objects; ſuch 
are the Conceptions we have of a Centaur, a Sa- 
tyr, a golden Mountain, a flying Horſe, a Dog with- 
out a Head, a Bull leſs than a Mouſe, or a Mouſe 
as Big as a Bull, and a Man twenty Foot high. 
Some of theſe fantaſtic Ideas are poffble, that 
is, they are not utterly inconſiſtent in the Nature 
of Things; and therefore it is within the Reach 
of Divine Power to make ſuch Objects; ſuch are 
moſt of the Inſtances already given: But /mpoſibles 


carry 
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carry an utter Inconſiſtence in the Ideas which are 
join'd; ſuch are ſe/f-aFrve Matter, and infinite or 
eternal Men, a pious Man without Honeſty, or Hea- 
ven without Holineſs. 


| SzemT. IV. | 
* The Diviſion of Veas, with Regard to their Qualities. 


DE AS, with Regard to their Qualities, afford 
as theſe ſeveral Diviſions of them. 1. The 
are either clear and diſtinf, or obſcure and confuſed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 

felt or imperfect. 4. They are true or falſe. 
I. Our Ideas are either clear and diſtindt, or ob- 
ſcure and confuſed. „ 5 
Several Writers have diſtinguiſhed the clear 
Ideas from thoſe that are diſtin; and the confuſed 
Ideas from thoſe that are ob/cure; and it muſt be 


acknowledg'd there may be ſome Difference be- 
= tween them; for it is the Clearneß of Ideas for 


the moſt part makes them diſtin? ; and the Ob- 
ſcurity of Ideas is one Thing that will always brin 
a ſort of Confuſion into them. Yet when thels 
Writers come to talk largely upon this Subject, 
and to explain and adjuſt their Meaning with 
great Nicety, I have generally found that they 
did not keep up the Diſtinction they firſt de- 
ſign'd, but they confound the one with the other. 
T ſhall therefore treat of clear or diſtinct Ideas, as 
one and the ſame ſort, and ob/cure or confuſed 
Ideas, as another. 

A clear and diſtinct Idea is that which repreſents 
the Object to the Mind with full Evidence and 
Strength, and plainly diſtinguiſhes it from all 
other Objects whatſoever. | . 


An 
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40  LOGTCK: Or, Part J. 
An obſcare and confuſed Idea repreſents the Ob- 
ject either ſo faintly, ſo imperfectly, or ſo ming- 
led with other Ideas, that the Object of it doth 
not appear plain to the Mind, nor purely in its 
own Nature, nor ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from 
— w | 
When we ſee the Sea and Sky nearer at Hand, 
we have a clear and diſtin Idea of each; but 
when we look far toward the Horizon, eſpecially 
in a miſty Day, our Ideas of both are but ob/cure 
and confuſed; for we know not which is Sea and 
which 1s Sky. So when we look at the Colours 
the Rainbow, we have a clear Idea of the red, 
the blue, the green in the Middle of their ſeveral 
Arches, and a diftin#7 Idea too, while the Eye 
fixes there ; but when we conſider the Border of 
thoſe Colours, they ſo run into one another that 
renders their Ideas confuſed and obſcure. So the 
Idea which we have of our Brother, or our Friend, 
whom we ſee daily, is clear and diſtin; but 
when the Abſence of many Years has injured the 
Idea, it becomes obſcure and confuſed. 

Note, here, that ſome of our Ideas may be very 
clear and diſtinct in one Reſpect, and very wh/cure 
and confuſed in another. So when we ſpeak of a 
Chiliagonum, or a Figure of a thouſand Angles, we 

may have a clear and diſtin rational Idea of the 
Number one thouſand Angles, for we can demon- 
ſtrate various Properties concerning it by Reaſon: 
But the Image, or ſenſible Idea, which we have of 
the Figure, is but confuſed and obſcure; for we 
cannot preciſely diſtinguiſh ic by Fancy from the 
Image of a Figure that has nine hundred Angles, or 
nine hundred and ninety. So when we ſpeak of the 
 znfinite Diviſibility of Matter, we always keep in 
our Minds a very clear and diſt inct Idea of Divi- 
ſion and Diviſibility: But after we have made a 
little 
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little Progreſs in dividing, and come to Parts 
that are far too ſmall for the Reach of our Senſes, 
then our Ideas, or ſenſible Images of theſe little 
Bodies, become obſcure and 7indiſtinf, and the 
Idea of Infinite is very obſcure, imperfef and con- 
> A _m—_ 
II. Ideas are either vulgar or learned. A vul- 
ar Idea repreſents to us the moſt obvious and 
enſible Appearances that are contained in the Ob- 


ject of them: But a learned Idea penetrates farther 


into the Nature, Properties, Reaſons, Cauſes and 


| Effets of Things. This is beſt illuſtrated by ſome 


Examples. 8 
It is a vulgar Idea that we have of a Rainbow 
when we concelve a large Arch in the Clouds, 


made upof various Colours parallel to each other: 


But it is a learned Idea which a Philoſopher has 
when he conſiders it as the various Reflections and 
Refractions of Sun- Beams, in Drops of falling 
Rain. So it is a vulgar Idea which we have d 
the Colours of ſolid Bodies, when we perceive them 
to be, as it were, a red, or blue, or green Tincture 
of the Surface of thoſe Bodies: But it is a philo- 
fophical Idea when we conlider the various Colours 
to be nothing elſe but different Senſations exci- 
ted in us by the variouſly refracted Rays of 
Light, reflected on our Eyes in a different Man- 
ner, according to the different Size, or Shape, 


or Situation of the Particles of which the» Sur- 


faces of thoſe Bodies are compoſed. It is a vul- 


gar Idea which we have of a Walch or Clock, 


when we conceive of it as a pretty Inſtrument, 
made to ſhew us the Hour of the Day : Bur it is 
a learned Idea which the Yatchmaker has of it, 
who knows all the ſeveral Parts of it, the Spring, 
the Balance, the Chain, the Wheels, their Axles, . 
Sc. together with the vailous Connections and 
| Adjuſlments 
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Adjuſtments of each Part, whence the exact and 
uniform Motion of the Index is derived, which 
Points to the Minute or the Hour. So when a 
common Underſtanding reads Virgibs Ancid, he 
has but a vulgar Idea of that Poem, yet his Mind 
is naturally entertained with the Story, and his 
Ears with the Verſe: But when a Critick or a 
Man who has Skill in Poeſy, reads it, he has a 


learned Idea of its peculiar Beauties, he taſtes and 


reliſhes a ſuperior Pleaſure; he admires the Ro- 
man Poet, and wiſhes he had known the Chriſtian 
Theology, which would have furniſh*d him with 


nobler Materials and Machines than all the Hea- ; 


then Idols. * 
It is with a vulgar Idea that the World beholds J 


the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-Court, and 
every one feels his Share of Pleaſure and Entertain- 
ment: But a Painter contemplates the Wonders of 
that Italian Pencil, and fees a thouſand Beauties 
in them which the vulgar Eye neglected: His 
learned Ideas give him a tranſcendent Delight, and 
et, at t e ſame Time diſcover the Blemiſhes 
which the common Gazer never obſerv'd. 
III. Ideas are either perfect or imperfect, which 
are otherwiſe called adequate or inadequate. 
Thoſe are adeguate Ideas which perfectly repre- 
ſent their Archetypes or Objects. Inadequate 
Ideas are but a partial, or incomplete Repreſen- 
tation of thoſe Archetypes to which they are re- 


ferr'd. 
All our ſimple Ideas are in ſome Senſe adequate 


or perfect, becauſe ſimple Ideas, con ſider'd merely 


as our firſt Perceptions, have no Parts in them: 
So we may be ſaid to have a perfect Idea of 
White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Length, Light, Mo- 
tion, Reſt, &c. We have alſo a perfect Idea of 


various Fi igures, as a Triangle, a Square, a Cylin- 
der, 
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n. s. 4. The rigbt Die f Reaſon. 43 
Jer, a Cube, a Sphere, which are complex Ideas: 
But our Idea or Image of a Figure of a thouſand 
hies, our Idea of the City of London, or the Pow- 
rs of a Loadſtone, are very imperfect, as well as 
all our Ideas of infinite Length or Breadth, infinite 
Dower, Wiſdom or Duration; for the Idea of in- 
nite is endleſs and ever growing, and can never 
de compleated. 

Note, 1. When we have a perfect Idea of any 
hing in all its Parts, it is calPd a complete Idea; 
when in all its Properties, it is called comprebenſive. 
But when we have but an inadequate and imperfect 
Idea, we are only ſaid to apprebend it; therefore 
Wc uſe the Term Apprebenſion, when we ſpeak of 
Pur Knowledge of God, who can never be com- 
Wrcb:nded by his Creatures. "he 
= Note, 2. Tho' there are a Multitude of Ideas 
ES bich may be call'd perſect, or adequate in a vulgar 
enſe, yet there are ſcarce any Ideas which are ade- 
gate, comprehenſive. and complete in a philoſophical 
ens; for there is ſcarce any thing in the World 
Hat we know, as to all the Parts and Powers, and 
WT roperties of it in Perfection. Even ſo plain an 
ea as that of a Triangle, has perhaps, infinite 

EF roperties belonging to it, of which we know but 
few. Whocan tell whatare the Shapes and Po- 

tions of thoſe Particles, which cauſe all the Va- 
Wety of Colours that appear on the Surface of 
hings? Who knows what are the Figures of the 
ttle Corpuſcles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh dif- 
rent Bodies? The Ideas of Braſs, Iron, Gold, 
od, Stone, yſſop, and Roſemary have an infi- 
ite Variety of hidden Myſteries contained in the 
hape, Size, Motion and Poſition of the little Par- 
les, of which they are compoſed ; and, perhaps, 

Io infinite unknown Properties and Powers, that 

ay be deriv'd from them. And if we ariſe to 
D | the 
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when there is not the leaſt Grain of Sand, or emjt 


things really exiſting without us as their A rchetype 1 


cauſe thoſe heavenly Bodies are all Day, and + 
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44 LOGICK: Or, Pan 
the Animal World, or the World of Spirits, ouff 
Knowledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfe4W 


Space, but has too many ons and Difficuſ 
ties belonging to it for the wileſt Philoſopher up f 
Earth to anſwer and reſolve. 1 

IV. Our Ideas are either zrue or falſe ; for an Lac 
being the Repreſentation of a thing in the Mind 
it mult be either a true or a falſe Repreſentation 
it. If the Idea be conformable ro the oY 
Archetype of it, it is a true Idea; if not, it 8 
falſe one, Sometimes our Ideas are referr'd i 1 


. 
£ 


If I fee Bodies in their proper Colours J have a ini 
Idea: But when a Man under the Jzundice ſees d 
Bodies yellow, he has a falſe Idea of them. 80 
we ſce the Sun or Moon, riſing or ſitting, our Ide 
repreſents them bigger than when they are oz ial 


Meridian: And in this Senſe it is a falſe Idea, 


Night of the ſame Bigneſs. Or when I ſee a ſral 
8 af appear crooked while it is half under the Male 
I ſay, the Water gives me a-fal/e Idea of it. Som 
times our Ideas refer to the Ideas of other Men df 
noted by ſuch a particular Word, as their Arc 3 
types: So when I hear a Proteſtant uſe the Word 
Church and Sacraments; if I underſtond by thell 
Words, a Congregation of faithful Men who proj 
Chrijliauity, and the two Ordinances, Baptiſm ai 
the 1 "ey IO, I have a true Idea of cho 


8 


the Churth of Ha and the oven Sacraments, al 
then I have a miſtaken Idea of thoſe Words, as (pl N 
ken by him, for he has a different Senſe and Mea Py 
ing: And in general whenſoever I miſtake the Sc 
af - any Speaker or Writer, I may be ſaid to hail 


a falle {dea of it. | Sol le 
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ut f 


Some think that Truth, or Falſhood properly be- 
longs only to Prepoſitions, which ſhall be the Sub- 
ect of Diſcourſe in the ſecond Part of Logic; for 
if we conſider Ideas as mere Impreſſions upon the 
Mind, made by outward Objects, thoſe Impreſ- 
ions will ever be conformable to the Laws of Na- 
ture in ſuch a Caſe : The Water will make a Stick 
Ba ppear crooked, and the horizontal Air will make 
he Sun and Moon appear bigger. And generally 
_ where there is Falſbood in Ideas, there ſeems to be 
Wome ſecret or latent Propoſition, whereby we judge 
Wally of Things: This is more obvious where we 
Wake up the Words of a Writer or Speaker in a 
iſtaken Senſe, for we join his Words to our own 
eas, which are different from his. But after all, 
ince Ideas are Pictures of Things, it can never be 
ery improper to pronounce them to be true or 
alſe, according to their Conformity or Nonformity 
o their Exemplars. 


4 Df Words and their ſeveral Diviſions, together 
with the Advantage and Danger of them. 


SECT: © 
Of Words in general, and their Uſe. - 


H O' our Ideas are firſt acquired by the Per- 

ception of Objects, or by various Senſations 
nd Reflections, yer we convey them to each other 
y the Means of certain Sounds, or written Marks, 
hich we call Words; and a great Part of our 
nowledge is both obtained and communicated by 
Wieſe Means, which are call'd Speech or Language. 


| + But 
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But as we are led into the Knowledge of thing 
by Words, ſo we are oftentimes led into Error : 


or Miſtake, by the Uſe or Abule of Words alſo. 


And in order to guard againſt ſuch Miſtakes, a 
well as to promote our Improvement in Know. 
ledge, it is neceſſary to acquaint ourſelves a Inte 4 
with Words and Terms. We ſhall beg in with theſe j 


Obſervations. 


Obſerv. 1. Words (whether they are ſpoken # 
or written) have no natural Connection with thi 
Ideas they are deſign'd to ſignify, nor with the 
things which are repreſented in thoſe Ideas. There 1 
is no manner of Affinity between the Sound 


white in Engliſh, or blanc in French, and that Ci 
lour which we call by that Name; nor have th 


another. 


Ob/erv. 2. If one ſingle Word were appointec 1 


to expreſs but one ſimple Idea, and nothing ele 


as White, Black, Sweet, Sour, Sharp, Bitter, Ex, 
tenſion, Duration, there would be ſcarce any Mi 


Obſcurity and Error ariſipg from Words. 


Obſerv. 3. In communicating our Compl 4 
Idcas to one another, if we could join as ma 
p-culizr and appropriated Words together in ol 1 
Sound, as we join ſim ple Ideas to make one con ; 
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take about them. 1 

But alas! It is a common Unhappineſs in Land F 
guage, that different ſimple Ideas are ſometime 
expre{s'd by the /ame Word; ſo the Words fe: ; 
and ſharp, are applied both to the Objects of heat 
ing and taiting, as we ſhall fee hereafter ; an 
this, perhaps, may be o Cauſe or Foundation of 


1 


9 


1 


Letters, of which theſe Words are compoled, '4 
any natural Aptneſs to ſignify that Colour rathe 
than red or green. Words and Names therefor 
are mere arbitary Signs invented by Men t 
communicate their Thoughts, or Ideas, to oY 
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SEE 1x one, we ſhould ſeldom be in Danger of miſ- 
king: When I expreſs the Taſte of: an Apple, 
0.8 hich we call the Bitter-Sweet, none can miſtake 


hat I mean. 
Yet this fort of Compoſition would make all 
inguage a moſt tedious and unweildy thing, 
nce molt of our Ideas are complex, and man 
If them have eight or ten ſimple Ideas in 
hem; ſo that the Remedy would be worſe than 
ie Diſeaſe; for what is now expreſſed in one 
Hort Word, as Month, or Year, would require 
o Lines to expreſs it. It is neceſſary, there- 
Pre, that /ingle Words be invented to expreſs cm- 
e Ideas, in order to make Language ſhort and 
=D (ful. 
% But here is our great Infelicity, that when 
ige Words ſignify complex Ideas, one Word can 
ever diſtinctly manifeſt all the Parts of a com- 
ex Idea, and thereby it will often happen, that 
Ine Man includes more or leſs in his Idea, than 
Inother does, while he affixes the ſame Word to 
co. In this Caſe there will be Danger of Miſ- 
ke between them, for they do not mean the 
Ene Object, tho' they uſe the ſame Name. So if 
Ine Perſon, or Nation, by the Word Year mean 
elve Months of thirty Days each, 1. e. three 
Nundred and ſixty Days, another intend a Solar 
ar of three hundred ſixty five Days, and a 
ird mean a Lunar Year, or twelve Lunar Months, 
e. three hundred fifty four Days, there will be 
great Variation and Error in their Account of 
hHings, unleſs they are well appriz'd of each 
Ither's meaning beforehand. This is ſuppos'd to 
e the Reaſon, why ſome ancient Hiſtories, and 
1 Prophecies, and Accounts of Cbronology are fo 
, S:rd to be acjuſted. And this is the true Reaſon 
1 If ſo furious and endleſs Debates on many Points 
"= D 3 in 
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in Divinity ; the Words Church, Worſhip, Id. 

lairy, Repentance, Faith, Election, Merit, Gratz 
and many others which ſignify very complex Idea; 

are not applied to include juſt the ſame ſimph 
Ideas, and the ſame Number of them, by the vi 

rious contending Parties; thence ariſe Confuſion 
and Conteſt. : 
ru 4 be 4 Angle Name does not cer 
tainly manifeſt to us all the Parts of a comple 
Idea, yet it muſt be acknowledg'd, that in many 
of our complex Ideas, the ſingle Name may Poinf 
out to us ſome chief Property which belongs tl 
the thing that the Word ſignifies ; eſpecial 
when the Word, or Name is trac'd up to i 
Original thro? ſeveral Languages from whence . 
is borrowed. So an Apoſtle fignifies one who is ſer 
ort. 1 

J But this tracing of a Word to its origiul 
(which is call'd Etymology) is ſometimes a ver 
precarious and uncertain Thing : And after i 
we have made but little Progreſs towards ti 
Attainment of the full Meaning of a camp 1 
Idea, by knowing ſome one chief Property of it 8 "2 
We know but a ſmall Part of the Notion off 
an Apojile, by knowing barely that he is E 
forth. 3 
Ob/erv. 5. Many (if not moſt) of our Word 
which are applied to moral and intellectual Idea 3 
when traced up to their Original in the lcarnelf 
Languages, will be found to ſignify ſenſible and 
corporent 7 Things: Thus the Words Apprebenſic nM 
Underſtanding, Abſtrafion, Iuvenlion, Idea, li . 
3 Prudence, Religion, Church, Atoratinl = 
Sc. have all a corporeal Signification in thei , 
Original. The Name Spirit itſelf ſignifies Brea Ih. 
or Air, in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew : Such 
the Poverty of all Languages, they are forc'd 4 
u, 


0 
e. 
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ſe thefe Names for incorporeal Ideas, which thing 
has a tendency to Error and Confuſion. 

Obſerv. 6. The laſt thing I ſhall mention that 
eads us into many a Miſtake, is, the Mulrituce 
pf Objects that one Name ſometimes ſignifies: 
BT here is almoſt an infinite Variety of things and 
ideas both ſimple and complex, beyond all the 
Words that are invented in any Language; thence 
t becomes almoſt neceſſary that one Name ſhould 
Mignify ſeveral things. Let us but conſider the 
wo Colours of Yellow and Blue, if they are ming- 
d together in any con ſiderable Proportion they 
Bake a Green: Now there may be infinite Diffe- 
Wences of the Proportions in the Mixture of 224 
v and Blue; and yet we have only theſe three 
"8 ords, Zellom, Blue, and Green, to ſignify all of 
em, ar leaſt by one ſingle Term. 

When I uſe the Word Shore, I may intend 
hereby a Coaſt of Land near the Sea, or a Drain 
carry off Water, or a Prop to ſupport a Building; 
Ind by the Sound of the Word Porter, who can 
ell whether I mean a Man who bears Burthens, or 
= Servant who waits at a Nobleman's Gate? The 
JV orld is fruitful in the Invention of Utenſ/s of 
Wife, and new CharaZers and Offices of Men, yet 
Names entirely new are ſeldom invented; there- 
Pre old Names are almoſt neceſſarily us'd to ſig- 
Wify new things, which may occaſion much Con- 
Wulon and Error in the receiving and communi- 
Fating of Knowledge. 

ive me leave to propoſe one ſingle Inſtance, 
herein all theſe Notes ſhall be remarkably ex- 
4 mplified. It is the Word. Biſbop, which in 
French is call'd Evegue; upon which I would make 
3 ſpeſe ſeveral Obſervations. (1.) That there is 
* natural Connection between the ſacred Of- 
fee W ſignified, and the Letters c Sound 
D 4 which 
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which ſignify this Office; for both theſe Words, 
Eveque and Biſhop ſignify the ſame Office, tho 
there is not one Letter alike in them; nor have 
the Letters which compoſe the Engliſh or the 


French Word any thing ſacred belonging to them 


more than the Letters that compole the Word 
King or Soldier. (2.) If the meaning of a Word 
2 be learnt by its Derivation or Etymology, 
yet the original Derivation of Words is often. 
times very dark and unſearchable ; for who would 
1magine that each of theſe Words are derived 
from the Latin Epiſcopus, or the Greek Exieuor - 
Yet in this Inſtance we happen to know certainly 
the true Derivation ; the French being ancienth 1 
writ Eve/que, is borrow? d from the firſt Part off 
the Latin "W ord ; and the old Engliſh Biſcop fronſ 
the middle of it. (3.) The . Greek Word, 2 
ſignifies an Overlooꝶer, or one who ſtands high 1 
than his Fellows and overlooks them: It is 1 1 
compound Word, that primarily ſignifies ſenſibę 
Ideas, tranflated to ſignify or include ſeveral ora 
or intellectual Ideas; therefore all will grant, that 
the Nature of the Office can never be known by theſ I 
mere Sounc or Senſe of the Word Overlooker. (40 49 3) 
I add farther, the Word Bifhop, or Epiſcopus, even 


when it is thus tranſlated from a ſenſible Idea, to : 


include ſeveral intellectual Ideas, may yet equally 
ſignify an Over/cer-of the Poor; „an Inſpeclor 0 65 
the Cuſtoms; a Surveyor of the Highways; 2% 
Superviſor of the Exciſe, Sc. but by tne Conſent 
of Men, and the Language of Scripture, it B 8 


| appropriated 0 ſignify a /acr ed Office i in the Churt). | 3 


(5.) This very Idea and Name, thus tranſlated 
from things ſenſible, to ſignify a ſpiritual and ſa 
cred thing, contains but one Property of it, * 
(viz.) one that has an Overſight, or Care over others: 
But it does not tell us, whether it includes 

a Can. 


C.IV.S. 2. Theright Uſe of Reaſon. T 


a Care over one Church, or many ; over the Laity, 
or the Clergy. (6.) Thence it follows, that _ 
who in the complex Idea of the Word Biſhop 
include an Overſight over the Clergy, or over a 
whole Dioceſe of People, a Superiority to Preſ- 
byters, a diſtinct Power of Ordination, &c. muſt 
neceſſarily diſagree with thoſe who include in it 
only the Care of a ſingle Congregation. Thus 
according to the various Opinions of Men, this 
Word ſignifies a Pope, a Gallican Biſhop, a Lu- 
theran Superintendent, an Engliſh Prelate, a Paſtor 
of a ſingle Aſſembly, or a Presbyter or Elder. T hus 
they quarrel with each other perpetually ; and it 
is well if any of them all have hit preciſely the 
Senſe of the ſacred Writers, and included juſt 
the ſame Ideas in it, and no others. 

might make all the ſame Remarks on the Word 
Church or Kirk, which is derived from Kveis o, 


or the Houſe of the Lord, contracted into Kyrioik, 


which ſome ſuppoſe to ſignify an Aſſembly of Chriſ- 


a tins, ſome take it for all the World that profeſſes 


Chriſtianity, and ſome make it to mean only Ihe 
Clergy: and on theſe Accounts it has been the Oc- 


dcaſion of as many and as furious Controverſies as 


the Word Biſhop which was mentioned before. 


Src Tr. 
Of negative and poſitive Terms. 


"ROM theſe and other Conſiderations it will 
follow, that if we would avoid Error in our 


Purſuit of Knowledge, we muſt take good heed 


to the Uſe of Words and Terms, and be acquaint- 


„ed with the various Kinds of them. 


J. Terms are either poſitive or negative. 


Negative 


= LOGICK: Or, Part! 
Negative Terms are fuch as have a little Word 
or Syllable of denying join'd to them, according 


to the various Idioms of every Language, as Un. 


Pleaſant, Imprudent, Immortal, Irregular, Ignorant, 
Infinite, Endleſs, Lifeleſs, Deathleſs, Ronſenſe 
Abyſs, Anonymous, where the Prepoſitions Un, Im, 
in, Non, A, An, and the Termination 4%, ſignify 
a Negation, either in Engliſh, Latin, or Greek. 

Poſetivs Terms are thoſe which have no ſuch 
negative Appendices belonging to them, as Life, 
Death, End, Senje, Moriat. „ 
But fo unhappily are our Words and Ideas 
link'd together, that we can never know which 
are poſitive Ideas, and which are negative, by he 
Word that is uſed to expreſs them, and that for 
theſe Reaſons. 


iff, There are fome poſitive Terms which are 


made to ſignify a negative Idea; as Dead is pro- 
perly a Thing that is deprived of Life, Blind im- 


plies a Negation or Privation of Sight; Deaf a 


Want of Hearing; Dub a Denial of Speech. 
24iy, There are alſo ſome negative Terms, which 
imply poſitive Ideas, ſuch as immortal and death- 
les, which ſignify ever. living. or a Continuance 
in Life: Inſolent ſignifies rude and haughty: In- 
demnify to keep ſafe; and Inſinits perhaps has a 
Poſitive Idea too, for it is an Idea ever growing; 
and when it is applied to God it ſignifies his com- 
pleat Perfection. | 
diy, There are both poſitive and negative Terms, 
invented to ſignify the /ame and contrary Ideas; 


as Unhappy and Miſerable, Sinleſs and Holy, Pure EZ 


and Unaefiled, Impure and Filthy, Unkind and Cruel, 


Irreligious and Profane, Unſorgiving and Revenge. 


ful, Sc. and there is a great deal of Beauty and 
Convenience deriv'd to any Language from this 
Variety of Expreſſion; tho? ſometimes it a little 
| confounds 
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confounds our Conceptions of Being and Not- Be- 
ing, our poſitive and negative Ideas. 

4*bly, I may add alſo, that there are ſome Words 
which are negative in their original Language, but 
ſeem poſitive to an Engliſhman, becauſe the N ega- 
tion is unknown; as Abyſs, a Place without a Bot- 
tom; Anodyne, an eaſing Medicine; Amneſty, an 


Unremembrance or general Pardon; Anarchy, a 


State without Government; Anonymous, 1.e. name- 
leſs; Inept, i. e. not fit; Iniquity, i. e. Unright- 
eouſneſs; Infant, one that can't ſpeak, (viz.) a 
Child; Injuricus, not doing Juſtice or Right. 
The Way therefore to know whether any Idea 
be negative or not, is, to conſider whether it pri- 
marily imply the Abſence of any poſitive Being, 
or Mode of Being; if it doth, then it is a Nega- 
tion or negative Idea; otherwiſe it is a poſitive one, 
whether the Word that expreſſes 1t be pofitive or 
negative, Yet after all, in many Caſes this is 
very hard to determine; as in Amneſty, Infinite, 
Abyſs, which are originally negative Terms, but 
they ſignify Pardon, &c. which ſeem to be Poſi- 
tives, So Darkneſs, Madneſs, Clown, are poſitive 


Terms, but they imply the Want of Light, the 


Want of Reaſon, and the Want of Manners; and 
perhaps theſe may be rank'd among the negative 
Ideas. 

Here note, that in the Eugliſo Tongue two 
negative Terms are equal to ene gſitive, and ſig- 
nity the ſame Thing, as, not unbappy, ſignifies hap- 
Py; not immortal, ſignifies mortal; he is no impru- 
dent Man, i. e. he is a Man of Prudence: But the 
Senſe and Force of the Word in ſuch a negative 


Way of Expreſſion, ſeems to be a little dimi- 
nid, 3 5 


SECT, 


4 LOGIC R. o, Part I. 


Ser III. 
Of ſimple and complex T. ems. 


II ITE R MS are dried into ſimple or complex. | 
A fimple Term is one Word, a complex 
Term is when more Words are uſed to ſignify one 
Thing. 
Some Terms are 1 in Words, but not in 
Senſe, ſuch is the ſecond Emperor of Rome; for it 
excites in our Mind only the Idea of one Man (ViZ.) 
Auguſtus. : 
Some Terms are complex in Senſe, but not” "3 
Words ; ſo when! ſay an Army, a Foreſt, I mean 
a Multitude of Men, or Trees; and almoſt all our 
moral Ideas, as well as many of our natural ones, 
are expreſs'd in this Manner; Religion, Piety, Loy- 
alty, Knavery, Theft, include a Variety of Ideas 


in each Term. 
There are other Terms which are complex both 


in Words and Senſe ; fo when I lay, a fierce Dog, 
or a pious Man, it excites an Idea, not only of 
thoſe two Creatures, but of their peculiar Charac- 
ters allo, 

Among the Terms chat are complex i in Senſe but 
not in Mords, we may reckon thote ſimple Terms 
which contain a primary and a ſecondary Idea in 
them; as when I hear my Neighbour ſpeak that 
which i not true, and I ſay to him fis is not 
true, or this is falſe, J only convey to him the 
naked Idea of his Error; this is the primary Idea: * 
But if I ſay 77 is a Lye, the Word Lye carries alſo 
a ſecondary Idea in it, for it implies both the Fall- 
hood of the Speech, and my Reproach and Cen- 
ſure of the Speaker. On the other hand, If I ſay it 


5 2 Miſtake, this carries alſo a ſecondary Idea with 
it; 
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it; for it not only refers to the Falſhood of his 
Speech, but it includes my Tenderneſs and Civi- 
lity to him at the ſame Time. Another Inſtance 
may be this; when I uſe the Word Inceſt, Adul- 
tery, and Murder, I convey to another not only 
the primary Idea of thoſe Actions, but I include 
alſo the /econdary Idea of their Unlawfulneſs, and 
my Abhorrence of them. 

No!e, 1 Hence it comes to paſs, that amon 
Words which ſignify the ſame principal Ideas, 
ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; ſome 
chaſte, others obſcene ; ſome are kind, others are 
affronting and reproachful, becauſe of the ſecondary 
Idea which Cuſtom has affix'd to them. And it 
is the Part of a wiſe Man, when there is a Ne- 
ceſſity of expreſſing any evil Actions, to do it ei- 
ther by a Word that has a ſecondary Idea of Kind- 


= 7/5, or Softineſs; or a Word that carries in it an 


Idea of Rebuke and Severity, according as the Caſe 
requires: So when there is a Neceſlicy of expreſ- 
ſing things unclean or ob/cene, a wiſe Man will do 
it in the moſt decent Language, to excite as few 
uncleanly Ideas as poſſible in the Minds of the 
Hearers. | | | 
Note, 24, In Length of Time, and by the 
Power of Cuſtom, Words ſometimes change their 
primary Ideas, as {hall be declared, and ſometimes 
they have chang'd their ſecondary Ideas, tho? the 
frimary Ideas may remain: So Words that were 
once chafte, by frequent Ule grow obſcene and un- 
cleanly; and Words that were once honourable, 
may in the next Generation grow mean and con- 
temptible. So the Word Dame originally ſignifi- 
ed a Miſtreſs of a Family, who was a Lady, and 
it is uſed ſtill in the Eugliſ) Law to ſignify a 
Lady; but in common uſe now. a- days it repre- 
icnts a Farmer's Wife, or a Miſtreſs of a Family 
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in that Sentence has by Cuſtom acquired a more 
uncleanly Idea, and ſhould now rather be chang'd | 
into a more decent Term, and ſo it ſhould =y 3 


ings, whether general or ſpecial. Theſe are call” 1 


ene that piſſes againſt the Wall, we ſhould read Every Male. 


= BUST , 
of the lower Rank in the Country. So thoſe Words 
of Rabſhakehb, Ia. xxxvi. 12. in our Tranſlation, 
(Eat their own Dung, &c.) were doubtleſs decent 
and clean Language, when our Tranſlators wrote 
them above a hundred Years ago. The Word 
Dang has maintain'd its old ſecondary Idea and | 
inoftenſive Senſe to this Day; but the other Word 


read in publick, unleſs it ſhould be thought more | 
proper to omit the Sentence “. 

For this Reaſon it is, that the Zerwi/b Rabin | 
have ſupplied other chaſte Words in the Margin 
of the Hebrew Bible, where the Words of the 
Text, thro* Time and Cuſtom, are degenerated, 
ſo as to carry any baſe and unclear ſecondary Lies : 
in them; and they read the Word which is in the 3 
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Margin, which they call Keri, and not chat [ 
which was written 1n the Text, which they call | Z 


Chetib. 


Ser. IV. 
Of Worgs common and proper. 


III. ORDS and Names are either common ot 3 
Proper. Common Names are ſuch as 
ſtand tor univerſal Ideas, or a whole Rank of Be- 


Appellatives z 1o Fiſb, Bird, Man, City, River, are 3 


common Names; and ſo are Tout, Eel, Leiter, 
for they all agree to many Individuals, and ſome 
of them to many Species : But Cicero, Virgil, Buce- 


so in ſome Places of the ſacred Hiſtorians, where it is written, Every 
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phalus, London, Kone, Ming, the Thames, are 
proper Names, for each of them agrees only to 


one ſingle Being. 


Mate here firſt, that a proper Name may become 
in ſome Senſe common, when it hath been given 
to ſeveral Beings of the ſame Kind; ſo Ceſar, 
which was the proper Name of the firſt Emperor 
Julius, became alſo a common Name to all the 
following Emperors. And Tea, which was the 
proper Name of one fort of Indian Leaf, is now- 
a-days become a common Name for many Infu- 
ſions of Herbs, or Plants, in Water; as Sage- Tea, 
Alehoof-Tea, Limon-Tea, &c. So Peter, Thomas, 
John, William, may be reckon'd common Names 
alſo, becauſe they aregiven to many Perſons, un- 
leſs they are determined to ſignify a ſingle Perſon 


at any particular Time or Place. 


Note, in the ſecond Place, that a common Name 
may become proper by Cuſtom, or by the Time, 
or Place, or Perſons thatuſe it; as in Great Bri- 
tain, when we ſay tbe King, we mean our preſent 
rightful Sovereign King George, who now reigns 3 
when we ſpeak of the Prince, we intend his 
Royal Highneſs George Prince of Wales: If we 
mention the City when we are near London, we 
generally mean the City of London; when in a 
Country Town, we ſay the Parſon or the Z/quire, 
all the Pariſh knows who are the ſingle Perſons 
intended by it; ſo when we are ſpeaking of the 
Hiſtory of the New Teſtament, and uſe the 
Words Peter, Paul, John, we mean thole three 
Apoſt les. 1 | 

Note in the third Place, that any common Name 
whatioever is made proper, by Terms of Particu- 
larity added to it, as the common Words Pope, 
King, Horſe, Garden, Book, Knife, Gc. are de- 
ſign'd to fignify a ſingular Idca, when we ſay 
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the preſent Pope; the King of Great Britain; tze 
Horſe that won the laſt Plate at New- Market, 
the Royal Garden at Kenſington ; this Book ; that 
Knife, &c. EEE, YE 


nen 
Of concrete and abſtract Terms. 


IV. ORD sS or Terms are divided into ab- 
| ſtract and concrete _ 

Abſtraft Terms ſignify the Mode or Quality 
of a Being, without any Regard to the Subject 
in which it is; as Whiteneſs, Roundneſs, Length, 
Breadth, Wiſdom, Mortality, Life, Death. 
Concrete Terms, while they expreſs the Quali- 
ty, do alſo either expreſs, or imply, or refer to 
fome Subject to which it belongs; as white, i 
round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead. 
Bur theſe are not always Noun Adjectives in a 
grammatical Senſe; for a Fool, a Knave, a Philo- 
ſopher, and many other Concretes are Subſtan— 
tives, as well as Knavery, Folly, and Philoſophy, i 
which are the abſtract Terms that belong to 
them, | 


IS CT»! V3. 
Of univocal and equivocal Words. 


V. ORDS and Terms are either 4nivocal or 
equivocal. Univocal Words are ſuch as 
ſignify but one Idea, or at leaſt but one fort of 
Thing; equivocal Words are ſuch as ſignify rwo 
or more different Ideas, or different forts of Ob- 


phant, may be called anivocal Words; for 1 
| | know 
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now not that they ſignify any thing elſe but 
Woſe Ideas to which they are generally affixt; 
ut Head is an equivocal Word, for it ſignifies 
e Head, of a Nail, or a Pin, as well as of an 
{rimal: Nail is an equivocal Word, it is uſed for 
hc Nail of the Hand or Foot, and for an iron 
Nail to faſten any thing. Poſt is equivocal, it 
a Piece of Timber, or a ſwift Meſſenger. A 
urch is a religious Aſſembly, or the large fair 
ilding where they meet; and ſometimes the 
me Word means a Synod of Biſbops or of Preſ- 
$75, and in ſome Places it is the Pope and a ge- 
ral Council. „ 
W Here let it be noted, that when two or more 
a ords ſignify the ſame Thing, as VMave and Bil- 
r, Mead and Meadow, they are uſually called 
onymous Words: But it feems very ſtrange, 
at Words which are directly contrary to each 
ber, ſhould ſometimes repreſent almoſt the 
me Ideas; yet thus it is in ſome few Inſtances 3 
BY valnable, or an invaluable Bleſſing ; a ſhameful, 
a /amelrs Villain; a thick Skull, or a thin 
ed Fellow, a mere Paper Skull; a Man of a 
e Conſcience, little Conſcience, or no Conſcience z 
nous Naſcal, or an infamous one: So uncer- 
in a Thing is human Language, whoſe Foun- 
tion and Support is Cuſtom. | 
As Words ſignifying the ſame Thing are call'd 
01ymonus ; {0 equivocal Words, or thoſe which 
Wnity ſeveral Things, are called bomonymous, or 
8912105; and when Perfons uſe ſuch ambiguous 
ords, with a Deſign to deceive, it is called 
Aivocation. 5 
Our. /imple Ideas, and ef] pecially the ſenſible Qua- 
, furniſh us with a great Variety of equivd- 
or ambiguous Mords; for theſe being the firſt, 
i d moſt natural Ideas we have, we borrow ſome 
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of their Names, to ſignify many other Iden 
both ſimple and complex. The Word Sweet e 
preſſes the pleaſant Perceptions of almoſt ever 
Senſe; Sugar is ſweet, but it bath not, the ſan 
Sweetneſs as Muſick ; nor hath Muſick the Sweet 
neſs of a Roſe; and a ſweet Proſpect differs. fron 
them all: Nor yet have any of theſe the ſan 
Sweetnels as Diſcourſe, Council, or Meditation hath 
yet the royal Phalmiſt ſaith of a Man, We ii 
feveet Counſel together ; and of God, My Medi 
tion of him ſhall be faveet. Bitter is alto fuch af 
equivocal Word; there is bitter }/ormwood, then 
are bitter Words, there are bitter Enemies, and 
bitter cold Morning. So there is a Sharpneſs i 
Vinegar, and there is a Sharpneſs in Pain, in Sr 
row, and in Reproach ; there is a ſharp Eye, i 
ſharp Wil, and a ſharp Sword: But there is no 
one of theſe ſeven Sharpneſſes, the ſame as ano 
ther of them, and a ſharp Zaft Wind is differen 
from them all. ” 
There are alſo Verbs, or Words of Action 
which are equivocal as well as Nouns, or Nami. 
The Words to bear, to take, to come, to get, ani 
ſufficient Inttances of itz as when we ſay, to bea 
a Burden, to bear Sorrow or Reproach, to bear i 
Name, to bear a Grudge, to bear Fruit, or to bei 
Children; the Word bear is uſed in very differen 
Senſcs. And ſo is the Word get, when we lay 
to get Money, to get in, to get of, to get read} 
to get a Stomach, and to get a Cold, &c. L 
There is allo a great deal of Ambiguity ul 
many of the Engliſh Particles, as, but, before, 
fide, with, without, that, then, there, for, forll 
above, about, &c. of which Grammars and Di 
tionaries will ſufficiently inform us. a 


5: 
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Various Kinds of equivocal Words. 


r would be endleſs to run through all the Va- 
rieties of Words, and Terms, which have dif- 
Hent Senſes applied to them; I ſhall only menti- 
. therefore, a few of the moſt remarkable and 
Soft uſeful Diſtinctions among them. 
ul if, The firſt Diviſion of equivocal Words 
Ws us know that ſome are equivocal only in their 
id or Pronunciation; others are equivocal only 
1 Writing; and others, both in Writing, and in 
„ : 
Words equivocal in Sound only, are ſuch as 
Nee; the Rein of a Bridle, which hath the ſame 
und with the Reign of a King or a Shower of 
„, but all three have different Letters, and 
inct Spelling. So Might, or Strength, is equi- 
aal in Sound, but differs in Writing from Mite, 
aWctle Animal, or a ſmall Piece of Money. And 
= Verb to write, has the ſame Sound with 
Fiz; a Workman, Right or Equity, and Rite 
Ceremony; but it is ſpelled very differently 
am them all. | | 
"Words equivocal in Writing only, are ſuch as 
Fc; to tear in Pieces, has the fame Spelling 
h a Tear: To lead, or guide, has the ſame 
tters as Lead the Metal: And a Bowl for Re- 
tion is written the ſame Way as a Bowl for 
king, but the Pronunciation of all theſe is 
erent. 
Hut thoſe Words which are moſt commonly 
a juſtly calPd equivocal, are ſuch as are both 
Wtten and pronounc'd the ſame Way, and yet 
e different Senſes or Ideas belonging to them; 
= : E 2 ſuch 
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ſuch are all the Inſtances which were given! 
the preceding Section, 

Among the Words which are equivocal if 
Sound only, and not in Writing, there is a lag 
Field for Perſons who delight in 7efts and P 
in Riddles and 9zibbles, ro ſport themſelvell# 
This fort of Words is alſo uſed by wanton PH 
ſons, to convey lewd Ideas, under the Covert 
Expreſſions capable of a chaſte Meaning, whi 
are called double Entendres; or when Perſallli 
ſpeak Fa!fhcod with a Deſign to deceive, una 
the Covert of Truth, Tho? it muſt be confeſi 
that all ſorts of equivocal Words yield ſufficillf 
Matter for fuch Purpoſes. 

There are many Cafes alſo, wherein an equinii 
cal Word is uſed for the ſake of Decency to co 
a foul Idea: For the moſt chaſte and modeſt, 
well-bred Perſons, having ſometimes a Neceſſſ 
to ſpeak of the Things of Nature, convey till 
Ideas in the moſt inoffenſive Language by 
Means. And indeed, the mere Poverty of: 
Languages makes it neceſſary to uſe equivn 
Words upon many Occaſions, as the comm 
Writings of Men, and even the holy Book 
God ſufficiently manifeſt. 1 
2 diy, Equivocal Words are uſually diſtingu 
ed, according to their Original, into ſuch, whil 
various Senſes ariſe from mere Chance or Acciual 
and fuch as are made equivocal by Deſign; as! 
Word Hear ſignifies a ſbnggy Beaſt, and it fig 
fies alfo to bear or carry a Burthen; this ſeems} 
be the mere effect of Chance: But if I call 
Dog, Bear, becauſe he is ſhaggy, or call one 
the Northern Conſtellations by that Name, fro 
fancied Situation of the Stars in the Shape of i 
Animal, then it is by Den that the Word 


made yet farther equivocal. 1 


w. 7. Theright Ve of Reaſon, 63 
1 But becauſe I think this common Account of 
he Spring or Origin of equivocal Words is too 
ight and imperfect, I ſhall referve this Subject 
o be treated of by itſelf, and proceed to the third 
Diviſion. 1 5 | 

34y, Ambiguous or equivocal Words, are 
uch as are ſometimes taken in a large and general 
F-nſe, and ſometimes in a Senſe more ſtrict and 
rmited, and have different Ideas affixed to them 
Wccordingly. Religion or Virtue, taken in a large 
enſe, includes both our Duty 1 God and our 
Noigh hour; but in a more ſtrict, limited, and pro- 
der Senſe, Virtue ſignifies our Duty towards Men, 
nd Religion our Duty 10 God. Virtue may yet be 
ken in the ſtricteſt Senſe, and then it ſignifies 
Mower or Courage, which is the Senſe of it in ſome 
WF laces of the New Teſtament. So Grace, taken 
a a large Senſe, means the Favour of God, and all 

he ſpiritual Bleſſings that proceed from it (which 

WS 2 frequent Senſe of it in the Bible) but in a 
Imited Senſe it ſignifies the Habit of Holineſs 
rought in us by Divine Favour, or a complex 
dea of the Chriſtian Virtues. It may be allo tak- 
Wn in the ſtricteſt Senſe; and thus it ſignifies any 
nne Chriſtian Virtue, as in 2 Cor. viii. 6, 7. where 
WT is uſed for Liberality. So a City, in a ſtrict and 
Proper Senſe, means the Houſes incloſed within the 

Valls; in a larger Senſe it reaches to all the 

aburbs. x 
This larger and ſtricter Senſe of a Word is uſed 
almoſt all the Sciences, as well as in Theolo- 
y. and in common Life. The Word Geography, 
aken in a ſtrict ſenſe, ſignifies the Knowledge of 
We Circles of the earthly Globe, and the Situati- 
n of the various Parts of the Earth; when it is 


| 


ken in à litile larger Senſe, it includes the Know- 
age of the Seas alſo; and in the large/t Senſe of 
| 3 


all 


- diſtinguiſh*d by their [eral or figurative Sensi 
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all, it extends to the various Cuſtoms, Habit, 
and Governments of Nations. When an Afr 
nomer uſes the Word Star in its proper and ftri 
Senſe, it is applied only to the fixed Stars, but i 
a large Senſe it includes the Planets allo. 

This equivocal Senſe of Words belongs alſo t 
many proper Names: So Aſia taken in the large 
Senſe is one quarter of the World; in a more | 
mired Senſe it ſignifies Natolia, or the leſſer A 
but in the ſtricteſt Senſe it means no more tha. 
one little Province of Nate/ia, where ſtood the 
Cities of Epheſus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. and ti 
is the moſt frequent Senſe of it in the New Tet; 
ment. Flanders and Holland, in a ſtrict Senſe 
are but two ſingle Provinces among the ſeventeenf 
but in a large Senſe Holland includes ſeven ii 
them, and Flanders ten. | | 

There are alſo ſome very common and lit, 
Words in all Languages, that are us'd in a mori 
extenſive or more limited Senſe; ſuch as all, ever 
whoſoever, &c. When the Apoſtle ſays, all MA 
have ſinned, and all Men muſt die, all is taken i 
its moſt univerſal and extenſive Senſe, includiꝗ 
all Mankind, Rom. v. 12. When he appoini 
Prayer to be made for all Men, it appears by th 
following Verſes, that he reſtrains the Word ul 
to ſignify chiefly all Ranks and Degrees of Ma 
1 Tim. ii. 1. But when St. Paul ſays, I pleaſe ai 
Men in all things, 1 Cor. x. 33. the Word all if 
exceedingly limited, for it reaches no farther th 
that he pleas'd all thoſe Men whom be conver: 
with, in all things that were lawful. __— 

Arbly, Equivocal Words are in the fourth Play 
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Words are us'd in a proper or literal Senſe, whe 
they are deſign'd to ſignify thoſe Ideas for whia 
they were originally made, or to which they a 

primar; 
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primarily and generally annexed; but they are 
us'd in a figurative or tropical Senſe, when they 


are made to ſignify ſome things, which only 
bear either a Reference or a Reſemblance to the pri- 


Wmary Ideas of them. So when two Princes con- 


tend by their Armies, we ſay they are at War in 
a proper Senſe ; but when we ſay there is a Har 
hetwixt the Winds and the Faves in a Storm, 


Whis is call'd Figurative, and the peculiar Figure 
Ws a Metaphor. So when the Scripture ſays, Riches 


make themſelves Wings, and fly away as an Eagle 


ul ward Heaven, the Wings and the Flight of the 


Eagle are proper Expreſſions; but when Flight 


Ind Vings are applied to Riches, it is only by 


ay of Figure and Metaphor. So when Man is 


id to repent, or laugh, or grieve, 1t 1s literally 


aken 3 but when God is ſaid to be grieved, to re- 


F pent, or laugh, &c. theſe are all figurative Ex- 
reſſions, borrow'd from a Reſemblance to Man- 
Find. And when the Words Fob or Eſther are 


gd to ſignify thoſe very Perſons, it is the literal 


enſe of them; but when they ſignify thoſe two 
ooks of Scripture, this is a figurative Senſe, 
Ihe Names of Horace, Juvenal, and Milton, are 


ad in the ſame manner, either for Books or 


en. 
When a Word, which originally ſignifies any 


{particular Idea or Object, is attributed ta ſeveral 
cher Objects, not ſo much by way of Reſem- 
glance, but rather on the Account of tome evi- 
Nennt Reference or Relation to the original Idea, 


his is ſometimes peculiarly calPd an analogical 


# Word; ſo a ſound or healthy Pulſe; a ſound Di- 


ion; ſound Sleep, are all fo call'd, with Reference 
oa ound and healthy Conſtitution ; but if you 
peak of ound Doctrine, or ſound Speech, this 
by way of Reſemblance to Health, and the 


E 4 Words 
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Words are metaphorical: Yet many Times Aus 
logy and Metaphor are uſed promiſcuouſly 1 in the 
ſame Senſe, and not diſtinguiſh*d. 

Here note, That the Deſign of metaphoricd 
Language and Figures of Speech is not merely tg 
repreſent our Ideas, but to repreſent them wid 
Vivacity, Spirit, Affection, and Power; and 
thoꝰ they often make a deeper Impreſſion on the 
Mind of the Hearer, yet they do as often lead 
him into a Miſtake, if they are us'd at imprope 
Times and Places. Therefore, where the Deſigi 
of the Speaker or Writer is merely to explain, uf 
inſirutz, and to lead into the Knowledge of naked 
Truth, he ought, for the moſt part, to uſe pla 
and proper Words, if the Language affords them 
and not to deal much in guralive Speech. Bull 
this ſort of Terms is uſed very profitably by Poe 
and Orators, whole Buſineſs is to move, and per 
ſuade, and work on the Paſſions, as well as on thi 
Underſtanding. Figures are alſo happily employ 
ed in proverbial moral Sayings by the wiſeſt and 


the beſt of Men, to impreſs them deeper on ti 


Memory by ſenſible Images; and they are oftaf 


Writings. 2 
Sthly, I might edn another ſort of equivocal N 


Fords; as there are ſome which have a ditterent® 1 
Meaning in common Language, from what they 
have in the Sciences; the Word Paſſion ſignifi 
the 7ece:iving any Action in a laige philoſophical f 
Senſe; in a more limited philoſophical Senſe, it 
ſigniſiee any of the Aﬀetions of human Nature, a 
Love, Fear, Foy, Sorrow, Sc. But the common 
People confine it only to. Anger. So the Won 3 
Simple philofophically lignifies Single, but vulgar a 

ly 1 it is uſed for Fooliſb. 1 


\ 
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Erbly, Other equivocal Words are us'd ſome- 
times in an abſolute Senſe, as when God 1s called 
perfect, which allows of no Detect ; and ſome- 
times in a comparative Senſe, as good Men are 
(WM oftentimes call'd perfef? in Scripture, in Compa- 
riſon of thoſe who are much inferior to them in 
ig Knowledge or Holinefs : But I have dwelt rather 
too long upon this Subject already, therefore I 
add no more. | 


Ser. ili 
The Origin or Cauſes of equivocal Words. 


OW, that we may become more skilful in 
guarding ourſelves and others againſt the 
Dangers of Miſtake which may arife from eguivo- 
cal Words, it may not be amiſs to conclude this 
Chapter with a ſhort Account of the various 
Ways or Means whereby a Word changes its Sig- 
nification, or acquires any new Senſe, and thus 
becomes equivocal, eſpecially if it keeps its old 
iy Scnſe allo. - 

1. Mere Chance ſometimes gives the ſame Word 
different Senſes; as the Word Light ſignifies a 
Body that is not heavy; and 1t allo ſignifies the 
= £/e2 of Sun-Beams, or the Medium whereby we 
e Objects: This is merely accidental, for there 
W ſeems to be no Connection between theſe two 
= ocntes, nor any Reaſon for them. 

= 2. Error and Miſtake is another Occaſion of 
giving various Senſes to the ſame Word; as when 
different Perſons read the Names of Prieſt, Bi- 
Hop, Church, Eafter, &c. in the New Teſtament, 
& ihey affix different Ideas to them, for want of 
Acquaintance with the true Meaning of the ſa- 
cred Writer; tho' it muſt be confeſs d, theſe va- 
1 | : T10US 
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rious Senſes, which might ariſe at firſt from ho- 


neſt Miſtake may be culpably ſupported and pro. 


pagated by Intereſt, Ambition, Prejudice, and a 
Party-Spirit on any Side. : | 
3. Time and Cuſtom alters the Meaning of 


Words. Nuave heretofore ſignified a diligent Ser- 
want (Gnavus;) and a Villain was a meaner Tenant 
to the Lord of the Manor (Villicus; but now both 


thoſe Words carry an Idea of Wickedneſs and 
Reproach in them. A Ballad once ſignified a fo- 
Jemn and ſacred Song, as well as one that is tri- 
vial, when Solomon's Song was called the Ballad of 
Ballads; but now it is applied to nothing but 


trifling Verſe, or comical Subjects. 


4. Words change their Senſe by Figures and 
Metaphors, which are deriv'd from ſome real A. 
nalogy or Reſemblance between ſeveral things; as 
when Wings and Flight are applied to Riches, it 
fignifies only, that the Owner may as eaſily loſe 
them, as he would loſe a Bird who flew away with 


Wings. 


And! think, under this Head, we may rank 


thoſe Words, which ſignify different Ideas, by a 


fort of an unaccountable far-fetcht Analogy, or di- 


ſtant Reſemblance, that Fancy has introduced be- 
tween one thing and another; as when we ſay, 


the Meat is green when it is half-roafted : We ſpeak 
of airing Linen by the Fire, when we mean drying 
Or warming it: We call for round Coals for the 


Chimney, when we mean large /quare ones: And 
we talk of the Ving of a Rabbit, when we mean 


the Fore-Leg : The true Reaſon of theſe Appella- 


tions we leave to the Criticks. 


5. Words alſo change their Senſe by the fpecial 
Orcaſion of uſing them, the peculiar manner of 
Pronunciation, the Sound of the Voice, the Motion 
of the Face, or Geſtures of the Body; ſo when an 
8 | | . 
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angry Maſter ſays to his Servant, it is _—_ 
done, or you are a fine Gentleman, he means ju 
the contrary ; namely, it is very ill done; you are 
a ſorry Fellomo: It is one way of giving a ſevere 
Reproach, for the Words are ſpoken by way of 
| Sarcaſm or Irony. | | 

6. Words are applied to various Senſes, by new 
Ideas appearing or ariſing faſter than e Words 
are framed. So when Gun- Powder was found out, 
the Word Powder, which before ſignified only 
Duſt, was made then to ſignify that Mixture or 
Compoſition of Nitre, Charcoal, &c. and the Name 
| Canon, which before ſignified a Law or a Rule, 
is now alſo given to a great Gun, which gives 
Laws to Nations. So Footboys, who had fre- 
quently the common Name of Zack given them, 
were kept to turn the Spit, or to pull off their 
Maſter's Boots; but when Inſtruments were in- 
= vented for both thoſe Services, they were both 
= calld Facks, tho? one was of Iron, the other of 
Wood, and very different in their Form. 

7. Words alter their Significations according to 


WE the Ideas of the various Perſons, Sedts, or Parties 
who uſe them, as we have hinted before; ſo when 


a Papiſt uſes the Word Hereticks he generally means 
the Proteſtants ; when a Proteſtant uſes the Word, 
he means any Perſons who were willfully (and per- 


= haps contentioully) obtinate in fundamental Errors. 


When a Few ſpeaks of the rue Religion, he means 
the 1n/titutions of Moſes ; when a Turk mentions 
it he intends the Doctrine of Mabomet; but when 
a Chriſtian makes uſe of it, he deſigns to ſignify 
Chriſtianity, or the Truths and Precepts of the 
Goſpel. - . 

8. Words have different Significations accord- 
ing to the Book, Writing, or Diſcourſe in which 
chey ſtand, So in a Treatiſe of Anatomy, a Foot 
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| ſignifies that Member in the Body of Man: But in 
a Book of Geometry or Menſuration it ſignifies 
| twelve Inches. | : 


— 


If I had Room to exemplify moſt of theſe Par. 
ticulars in one ſingle Word, I know not where 
to chuſe a fitter than the Word Sound, which 
ſeems (as it were) by Chance, to ſignify three diſ- 
tin&t Ideas, (viz.) Healthy, (from Sanus) as a 
ſound Body; Noiſe from Sonus) as a forill Sound; 


and to ſound the Sea (perhaps from the French 
Sonde, a Probe, or an Inſtrument to find the Depth 


of Water.) From theſe three, which I may call 


original Senſes, various derivative Senſes ariſe; as 
ſound Sleep, found Lungs, found Wind and Limb, 


a ſound Heart, a ſound Mind, ſound Doctrine, a 
ſound Divine, found Reaſon, a found Cask, ſound 


Timber, a ſound Reproof, to beat one ſoundly, to - 


ſound one's Meaning or Inclination, and a found 
or narrow Sea, turn theſe all into Latin, and the 
Variety will appear plain. — 

I confeſs, ſome few of theſe which I have men- 
tion'd, as the different Springs of equivocal Words, 


may be reduced in ſome Caſes to the ſame Origi- 


nal : But it muſt alſo be granted, that there may 
be other Ways beſides theſe whereby a Word 
comes to extend its Signification, to include va- 
rious Ideas, and become equivocal. And tho? it 
is the Buſineſs of a Grammarian to purſue theſe 
Remarks with more Variety and Particularity, 
yet it is alſo the Work of a Logician to give No- 
tice of theſe Things, leſt Darkneſs, Confuſion, 
and Perplexity be brought into our Conceptions 
by the Means of Words, and thence our 7udg- 
ments and Reaſonings become erroneous. 
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can" 
General Directions relating to our Ideas. 


Direction I. 2 yourſelves with a rich Variety 


of Ideas; acquaint yourſelves with 


things ancient and modern; things natural, civil. 


and religious; things domeſtick and national; 
things of your native Land, and of foreign Coun- 
tries; things preſent, paſt and future; and above 
all, be well acquainted with God and yourſelves ; 
learn animal Nature, and the Workings of your 


= own Spirits. 


Such a general Acquaintance with things will 
be of very great Advantage. 
The firſt Benefit of it is this; it will aſſiſt the 
Uſe of Reaſon in all its following Operations; it 
will teach you to judge of things aright, to argue 


2 juſtly, and to methodije your Thoughts with Accu- 


racy. When you ſhall find ſeveral things akin to 
each other, and ſeveral different from each other, 


W agreeing in ſome Part of their Idea, and diſagree- 


ing in other Parts, you will range your Ideas in 
better order, you will be more eaſily led into a 


W diſtinct Knowledge of things, and will obtain a 


rich Store of proper Thoughts and Arguments 


vpon all Occaſions. 


You will tell me perhaps that you deſign the 
Study of the Law or Divinity; and what Good 
can natural Philo/ophy or Mathematicks do you, or 
any other Science, not directly ſubordinate to 
your chief Deſign? But let it be conſider'd, that 
all Sciences have a ſort of mutual Connection; and 
Knowledge of all Kinds fits the Mind to reaſon 


= and judge better concerning any particular Sub- 


ject. 


\ 0 = 
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ject. I have known a Fudge upon the Bench be- 


tray his Ignorance, and appear a little confus'd in 
his Sentiments' about a Caſe of ſuſpected Murder 
brought before him for want of ſome Acquaint- 
ance with animal Nature and Philoſophy. 


Another Benefit of it is this; ſuch a large and 
general Acquaintance with-things will ſecufe you 


from perpetual Admirationsand Surpriſes, and guard 
vou againſt that Weakneſs of ignorant Perſons, 
who have never ſeen any thing beyond the Con- 
fines of their own Dwelling, and therefore they 
wonder at almoſt every thing they ſee; every 
thing beyond the Smoke of their own Chimney, 
and the Reach of their own Windows, is new 
and ſtrange to them. : 
A third Benefit of ſuch an univerſal Acquaintance 
with things, is this; it will keep you from being 
too poſitive and dogmatical, from an Exceſs of 
Credulity and Unbelief, i. e. a Readineſs to believe, 
or to deny every thing at firſt hearing; when 
you ſhall have often ſeen, that ſtrange and uncom- 
mon things, which often ſeemed incredible, are 
found to be true; and things very commonly re- 
ceiv'd have been found falſe. 5 | 
The Way of attaining ſuch an extenſive Treaſure 
of Ideas, is, with Diligence to apply yourſelf to 
read the beſt Books; converſe with the moſt 
knowing and the wiſeſt of Men, and endeavour 
to improve by every Perſon in whoſe Company 
you are; ſuffer no Hour to paſs away in a lazy 


Idleneſs, an impertinent Chattering or. uſeleſs , 


Trifles: Viſit other Cities and Countries when 
you have ſeen your own, under the Care of one 
who can teach you to profit by Travelling, and 
to make wiſe Obſervations; indulge a juſt Curio- 
ſity in ſeeing the Wonders of Art and Nature; 
ſearch into things yourſelves, as well as learn 
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them from others; be acquainted with Men as 
well as Books; learn all things as much as you 
can at firſt Hand and let as many of your Ideas 
as poſſible be the Repreſentations of things, and 
not merely the Repreſentations of other Mens 
Ideas: Thus your Soul, like ſome noble Building, 
8 ſhall be richly furniſk*d with original Paintings, 
and not with mere Copies. SI 


Direct. II. Uſe the moſt proper Methods to retain 
= bat Treaſure of Ideas which you have acquired; for 
the Mind is ready to let many of them lip, unleſs 
ſome Pains and Labour be taken to fix them upon 
the Memory. —_ 1s re ͤ̃ wum 

And more eſpecially let thoſe Ideas be laid up 
and preſerv'd with the greateſt Care, which are 
W moſt directly ſuited, either to your eternal Wel- 
Fare as a Chriſtian, or to your particular Station 
and Profeſſion in this Life; for tho? the former 
Rule recommends an univerſal Acquaintance with 
Things, yet it is but a more general and ſuperfi- 
cial Knowledge that is requir'd or expected of 
any Man, in things which are utterly foreign to 
his own Buſineſs; but it is neceſſary you ſhould 
have a more particular and accurate Acquaintance 
vith thoſe things that refer to your peculiar Pro- 
vince and Duty in this Life, or your Happineſs 
in another. 3 WD. 
= Thereare ſome Perſons who never arrive at any 
deep, ſolid, or valuable Knowledge in any Sci- 
ence or any Buſineſs of Life, becauſe they are 
perpetually fluttering over the Surface of things 
in a curious and wandring Search of infinite Va- 
riety; ever hearing, reading, or asking after 
ſomething new, but impatient of any Labour to 
lay up and preſerve the Ideas they have gained: 
T beir Souls may be compar'd to a Zeoking-Glaſs, 
2 1 
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that whereſoever you turn it, it receives the Image: 
of all Objects, but retains none. | | 

In order to preſerve your Treaſure of Ideas and 
the Knowledge you have gain'd, purſue theſe Ad. 
vices eſpecially in your younger Years. | 

1. Recollect every Day the things you have ſeen, 
er heard, or read, which may have made any Ad- 
dition to your Underſtanding : Read the Writings 
of God and Men with Diligence and perpetual 
Reviews: Be not fond of haſtning to a new Book, 
or a new Chapter, till you have. well fix'd and 
eſtablifh*d in your Minds what was uſeful in the 
laſt: Make uſe of your Memory in this manner, 
and you will ſenſibly experience a - gradual Im. 
provement of it, while you take Care not to load 
it to exceſs, : I 

2. Talk over the things which you have ſcen, 
Beard or learnt with ſome proper Acquaintance ; this 
will make a freſh Impreſſion upon your Memory ; 
and if you have no fellow Student at hand, none 
of equal Rank with yourſelves, tell it over to any 
of your Acquaintance, where you can do it with 

Propriety and Decency; and whether they learn Wi 
any thing by it or no, your own Repetition of 
it will be an Improvement to yourſelf : And chi: 
Practice alſo will furniſh you with a Variety of Nord 
and copious Language, to expreſs your Thoughts 

upon all Occaſions. ? FOR 
3. Commit to wr! 
fiderable Improvements which you daily make, at} 
leaſt ſuch Hints as may recall them again to your 
Mind, when perhaps they are vaniſh*d and Joit. 
And here I think Mr. Lecke's Method of Adver-W: 

aria or common Places, which he deſcribes in the 

End of the firſt Volume of his poſthumous Works, WM 

is the beſt; uſing no learned Method at all, fer; 

ting down things as they occur, leaving a dis. 
| kme 
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at Page for each Subject, and making an Index 
the Pages. I? 

At the End of every Week, or Month, or 
ear you may review your Remarks for theſe 
Reaſons : Firſt, 10 judge of your own Improve- 
gent, when you ſhall find that many of your 
punger Collections are either weak and trifling 3 
> if they are juſt and proper, yet they are 
own now ſo familiar to you, that you will 
&ereby ſee your own Advancement in Know- 
age. And in the next Place what Remarks 
pu find there worthy of your riper Obſervation, 
bu may note them with a marginal Star, inſtead 
tranſcribing them, as being worthy of your 
ond Years Review, when the others are neg- 
ted. 5 

To ſhorten ſomething of this Labour, if the 
Poks which you read are your own, mark with 
en, or Pencil, the moſt conſiderable things 
them which you deſire to remember. Taus 
Nu may read that Book the ſecond Time over 
Ich half the Trouble, by your Eye running 
er the Paragraphs which your Pencil has 
ed. It is but a very weak Objection againſt 
Practice to ſay, I Hall ſpoil my Book; for I 
WW iuade myſelf that you did not buy it as a 
-</cilcr to {ell it again for Gain, but as 2 
olar to improve your Mind by it; and if the 
ind be improved, your Advantage is abundant, 
Mugh your Book yields leſs Money to your Exe- 
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tors, 
2 1 Ge, This Advice of Writing, Marking, and Reviewing your Marke, re- 


chiefty to thoſe cccaſtonal Notions you meet with either in Reading or 
on vcriation : But when you are direciſy and profiſedly purſuing any Sub- 
= Knowledge in a good Syſtem in your younger Years, the Syſtem it 
bar Cemmen-Place Bec, and mutt be entirely review'd. The fame 
Fe: be ſaid concerning any Treatiſe which cloſely, ſuccinctly and accurately 
ny particular Theme. 


: Direct. 
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Direct. III. As you proceed both in Learning a 
in Life, make a wiſe Obſervation what are the Idea 
zo hat the Diſcourſes and the Parts of Knowledge thi 
have been more or leſs uſeful to yourſelf or others. 
our younger Years, while we are furniſhing o 
Minds with a Treaſure of Ideas, our Experien 
is but ſmall, and our Judgment weak; it! 
therefore impoſſible at that Age to determine aric\hl 
concerning the real Advantage and Uſefulneſs of mai 
things we learn. But when Age and Expericn 
have matured your Judgment, then you 
gradually drop the more w/ele/ſs Part of yo 
younger Furniture, and be more ſollicitous tot 
tain that which is moſt neceſſary for your We 
fare in this Life, or a better. Hereby you y 
come to make the ſame Complaint that alm 
every learned Man has done after long Expa 
ence in Study, and in the Affairs of human L 
and Religion; Alas! how many Hours, and Da 
and Months, have 1 loſt in purſuing ſome Part 
Learning, and in reading ſome Authors, which h. 
turned 10 no other Account, but to inform me, ti 
they were not worth my Labour and Purſuit ! Hag 
the Man who has a wiſe Tutor to conduct hy 
through all the Sciences in the firſt Years of! 
Study ; and who has a prudent Friend alway 
Hand to point out to him from Experience lf 
much of every Science is worth his Purſuit! A 
happy the Student that is ſo wiſe as to follow ii 
Advice! | | 


Direct. IV. Learn to acquire a Government 0 
your Ideas and your Thoughts, that they may d 
when they are called, and depart when they art" 
den. There are ſome Thoughts that riſe and 
trude upon us while we ſhun them; * 

| | Olle 
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hers that fly from us, when we would hold and 

x 3 

If the Ideas which you would willingly make 


xe Matter of your preſent Meditation are ready 
fly from you, you mult be obſtinate in the Pur- 


du maſt keep your Soul to the Work, when it 
ready to ſtart aſide every Moment, unleſs you 
ill abandon yourſelf to be a Slave to every 
1d Imagination. It is a common, but it is an 
happy and a ſhameful thing, that every Trifle 
comes acroſs the Senſes or F ancy ſhould divert 
&, that a buzzing Fly ſhould teize our Spirits, and 
tter our beſt Ideas: But we muſt learn to be 


hich we make the preſent Subject of our Me- 
tation: And in order to help a wandring and 
kle Humour, it is uſeful to have a Book or Pa- 
rin our Hands, which has ſome proper Hints 
the Subject that we deſign to purſue. We 
uſt be reſolute and laborious, and iometimes 
nit with overſelves if we would be wiſe and 
arned. 
vet I would not be too ſevere in this Rule : It 
Juſt be confeſſed there are Seaſons when the Mind, 
rather the Brain is overt7”d or jaded with Study 
Thinking; or upon ſome other Accounts ani- 
al Nature may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to 
iſt the Spirit in Meditation; at ſuch Seaſons (pro- 
ed that they return not too often) it is — 
0 Imetimes to yield to the preſent Indiſpoſition; 
Ir if Nature intirely reſiſt, nothing can be done 
che Purpoſe, at leaſt in that Subject or Sci- 
ce. Then you may think it proper to give 
irſelf up to ſome Hours ef Leiſure and Recrea- 
7, or uſeful Idieneſs; or if not, then turn Nur 
povghts to ſome other alluring Subjects, and pore 
2 2 no 


af and regardleſs of other things, beſides that 
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t of them by an Habit of fixed Meditation; 
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no longer upon the rf}, till ſome brighter or my 
favourable Moments ariſe. A Student ſhall (if 
more in one Hour, when all things concur to i 
vite him to any ſpecial Study, than in four Hou 
at a dull and improper Seaſon.  _ 

I would alſo give the ſame Advice, if ſome vai 
or worthleſs, or fooliſh Idea will crowd itſelf in 
your Thoughts; and if you find that all your“ 
bour and Wreſtling cannot defend yourſelf fry 
it, then divert the Importunity of that which 
fends you by turning your Thoughts to ſome ent 
taining Subject, that may amuſe a little and dr 
you off from the troubleſome and impoſing Guei 
and many a Time alſo in ſuch a Caſe, when i 
impertinent and intruding Ideas would divert fu 

reſent Duty, Devotion and Prayer have been ve 
Facceſeful to overcome ſuch obſtinate Troubles 
the Peace and Profit of the Soul. : 

If the natural Genius and Temper be too v 
tile, fickle and wandring, ſuch Perſons ought n 
more eſpecial manner to apply themſelves to uM 
thematical Learning, and to begin their Stud 
with Aritbmelick and Geometry; wherein n 
Truths, continually ariſing to the Mind out 
the plaineſt and eaſieſt Principles, will allure 
Thoughts with incredible Pleafure in the Purluſ 
This will give the Student ſuch a delightful Tu 
of Reaſoning, as will fix his Attention to ! 
ſingle Subject which he purſues and by Degr 
will cure the habitual Levity of his Spirit: 

let him not indulge and purſue theſe ſo far, s 
neglect the prime Studies of his deſign'd Pro 
ſion. 5 
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CHAP. VI. 
cial Rules to direct our Conceptions of things. 


Great Part of what has been already writ- 
ten is deſigned to lay a Foundation for 
oſe Rules, which may guide and regulate our 
dnceptions of things; this is our main Buſineſs 


d Defign in the firſt Part of Logick. Now if we 


n but direct our Thoughts to a juſt and happy 
anner in forming our Ideas of things, the other 
Perations of the Mind will not ſo eaſily be per- 

rted ; becauſe moſt of our Errors in 3 

d the Weakneſs, Fallacy and Miſtake of our 
roumentation proceed from the Darkneſs, Con- 
Won, Defect, or ſome other Irregularity in our 


pnceptions. > 
The Rules to aſſiſt and direct our Conceptions 


' 


© cheſe. | 


1. Conceive of things clearly and diftinfly in 


their own Natures. 
2. Conceive of things completely in all their 


Farth. - 


3. Conceive of things comprebenſively in all their 


Properties and Relations. 

4. Conceive of things extenſively in all their 
Kinds, 

5. Conceive of things orderly, or in a proper 
Method. 
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Of gaining clear and diſtin? Ideas. 


HE firſt Rule is this, Sek after à clear a 
1 adiftin# Conception of things as they are in thi 
own Nature, and do not content yourſelves with i 
ſcure and confuſed Ideas, where clearer are lo be 
tain'd. 

There are ſome things indeed whereof diſti 
Ideas are ſcarce attainable, they ſeem to ſur 
the Capacity of the Underſtanding. in our pr 
ſent State; ſuch are the Notions of Eternal, Ii 
menſe, Infinite, whether this Infinity be applied. 
Number, as an infinite Multitude; to 2antity,: 
infinite Length, Breadth; to Powers and Peri 
tions, as Strength, Wiſdom, or Goodneſs in 
nite, Fc. Tho? Mathematicians in their w 
demonſtrate ſeveral things in the Doctrine 
Tafinites, yet there are ſtill ſome inſolvable Di 
culties that attend the Ideas of [yf:nity, when 
is applied to Mind or Body; and while it is 
Reality but an Idea ever growing, we cannot hig 
fo clear and diſt inct a Conception of it as to 
cure us from Miſtakes in ſome of our Reaſoniq 
about it. | | 

There are many other things that belong 
the material World, wherein the ſharpeſt Phil 
ſophers have never yet arrived at clear and diſti 
Ideas, ſuch as the particular Shape, Situati 
Contexiure, Motion of the ſmall Particles of Mini 
Metals, Plants, &c. whereby their very Natl 
and Eſſences are diſtinguiſh'd from each oi 
Nor have we either Senſes or Inſtruments ﬀ 
ficiently nice and accurate to find them 0 


There are other things in the World of Sy 
When 
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herein our Ideas are very dark and confuſed, 
uch as their Union with animal Nature, the wa 
f their acting on material Beings, and their Con- 
erſe with each other. And tho' it is a laudable 
unbition to ſearch what may be known of theſe 
larters, yet it is a vaſt Hindrance to the Enrich- 
ent of our Underſtandings, if we ſpend too 
uch of our Time and Pains among T[njinites and 
| nſearchables, and thoſe things for the Inveſti- 
Wation whereof we are not furniſhed with proper 
Faculties in the preſent State. It is therefore of 
Freat Service to the true Improvement of the 
Mind to diſtinguiſh well between * and 
nknowables. 
As far as things are knowable by us, it is of 
xcellent Uſe to accuſtom ourſelves 1 clear and di- 
inf Ideas. Now among many other Occaſions 
WS the Darkneſs and Miſtakes of our Minds, there 
re theſe two things which moſt remarkably bring 
onfuſion into our Ideas. 
8 1. That from our Infancy we have had the Ideas 
of things ſo far connected with the Ideas of Wor ds, 
bat we often Miſtake Words for things, we min- 
le and confound one with the other. 
8 2. From our youngeſt Years we have been ever 
y to conſider things not ſo much in their own 
W\atures, as in their various Reſpects to ourſelves, 
Ind chiefly to our Senſes; and we have alſo join'd 
Ind mingled the Ideas of ſome things, with many 
ber Ideas, to which they are not akin in their 
Dwn Natures. 
In order therefore to a clear and diſtin? Know- 
edge of things, we muſt uncloath them of all 
ee Relations and Mixtures, that we may con- 
emplate them naked, and in their ozn Natures ; 
nd diltinguiſh the Subject that we have in View 
rom all other Subjects whatſoever: Now to per- 
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82 Loe fc k: Or, Pan 
form this well, we muſt here conſider the Def 
tion of Words, and the Definition of things. 


INES. © 
Of the Definition of Words or Names. 


F we could conceive of things as Angels an 
1 unbodied Spirits do, without involving then 
in thoſe Clouds which Words and Language thru 
upon them, we ſhould ſeldom be in Danger «i 
ſuch Miſtakes as are perpetually committed byu 
in the preſent State; and indeed it would be if 
unknown Advantage to us to accuſtom ourſelvit 
to form Ideas of things without Words, that we mig} 
know them in their own proper Natures. But ſine 
we muſt uſe Vords, both to learn and to con 
municate moſt of our Notions, we ſhould do! 
with juſt Rules of Caution. I have already & 
clar*d in part, how often and by what Means on 
Words become the Occaſions of Errors in cn 
Conceptions of things. To remedy ſuch Incon 
veniencies, we muſt get an exact Definition of 1% 
Words we make uſe of, i. e. we muſt determine 
preciſely the Senſe of our Words, which is call. 
the Definition of the Name. 
Now a Definition of the Name being only: 
Declaration in what Senſe the Word is uſed, 0 
what Idea or Object we mean by it, this may b 
exprels'd by any one or more of the Propertis 
Effects or Circumſtances of that Object which 
do ſufficiently diſtinguiſh it from other Object 
As if I were to tell what I mean by the Won 
Air, I might ſay it is that thin Matter which 
breath in and breath out continually; or it is ths 
fluid Body in which the Birds fly a little above it 
Earth; or it is that inviſible Matter which fl bi 
| Platt 
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Places near the Earth, or which immediately encom- 
| paſſes the Globe of Earth and Water. So if I would 
tell what I mean by Light, I would fay, it is bat 


Medium whereby wwe ſee the Colours and Shapes of 
| things 3 OT it is that which diſtinguiſhes the Day from 


ide Night. If I were ask'd what I mean by Reli- 
Lion, 1 would anſwer, it is 2 Collection of all our 
| Duties to God, if taken in a ſtrict and limited Senſe 
but if taken ina large Senſe, it is a Collection of all 
ear Duties both to God and Man. Theſe are call'd 
he Definitions of the Name. 5 

Moe, In defining the Name there is no Neceſſity 
that we ſhould be acquainted with the intimate Eſ- 
ſence or Nature of the thing; for any manner of 
Deſcription that will but ſufficiently acquaint an- 
other Perſon what we mean by ſuch a Word, is a 
ſufficient Definition for the Name. And on this Ac- 
count, a ſynonymous Word, or a mere Negation of 
the contrary, a Tranſlation of the Word into another 
| Tongue, or a grammatical Explication of it, is 
ſometimes ſufficient for this Purpoſe ; as if one 
would know what I mean by a Sphere, I tell him 
it is a Globe; if he ask what is a Triangle, it is 
that which has three Angles; or an Oval is that which 
has the Shape of an Egg. Dark is that which has 
no Light; Aſthma is a Difficulty of Breathing z, a 
Diaphoretick Medicine, or a Sudorifick, is ſome- 


ſiſt us in Learning but in Teaching allo, it is neceſ- 


#1 g F 5 2 
cular Directions relating to the Definition of Names, 


both in Teaching and Learning. 
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SxCT. UL 
Directions concerning the Definition of Names. 

Direct. I. AVE a Care of making uſe of mere 
i Words, inſtead of Ideas, i. e. ſuch 
Words as have no Meaning, no Definition be-. 
longing to them: Do mot always imagine that 
there are Ideas whereſoever there are Names; for 
tho' Mankind hath ſo many Millions of Ideas 
more than they have Names, yet ſo fooliſh and 
laviſh are we, that too often we uſe ſome Words 
in mere Waſte, and have zo Ideas for them; or 
at leaſt, our Ideas are ſo exceedingly ſhattered 
and confuſed, broken and blended, various and 
unſettled, that they can ſignify nothing toward 
the Improvement of the Underſtanding. You 

Il find a great deal of Reaſon for this Remark, | 
if you read the Popiſb School-men or the myſtict 
Divines. - | 3 

Never reſt ſatisfied therefore with nere Yori 
which have no Ideas belonging to them, or at lea 
no ſeitled and determinate Ideas. Deal not in ſuch 
empty Ware, whether you are a Learner or a 
Teacher; for hereby ſome Perſons have made 
themſelves rich in Words, and learned in thei 
own Eſteem ; whereas in reality their Under- 
ſtandings have been poor and they knew no- 
thing. I 
Let me give for inſtance ſome of thoſe Writ 
ters or Talkers who deal much in the Words N. 
ture, Fate, Luck, Chance, Perfection, Power, Li 
Fortune, Inſtinct, c. and that even in the mot 
calm and inſtructive Parts of their Diſcourſe 
though neither they themſelves nor their Hearcrt 
have any ſettled Meaning under thoſe Wenn E 
| - | and? 


. 


Fg 
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and thus they build up their Reaſonings, and in- 


fer what they pleaſe, with an Ambition of the 
Name of Learning or of ſublime Elevations in 
Religion; whereas in truth, they do but amuſe 
# themſelves and their Admirers with ſceelling 
Words of Vanity, underſtanding neither what they 


ſay, nor whereof they affirm. But this ſort of 


I Talk was reproved of old by the two chief 
= Apoſtles St. Peter and St. Paul, 1 Tim. i. 7. and 
=: Paik 15. 


* 


When Pretenders to Philoſophy or good Senſe 
row fond of this ſort of Learning, they dazzle 


and confound their weaker Hearers, but fall under 
the Neglect of the Wiſe. The Epicareans are 
= guilty of this Fault, when they aſcribe the For- 
mation of this World to Chance : The Ariſto- 
telians, when they ſay, Nature abbors a Vacuum: 
The Stoicks when they talk of Fate, which is 
= ſuperior to the Gods: And the Gameſters when 
they curſe their 7//-Zuck, or hope for the Favours 
of Fortune, Whereas, if they would tell us, that 
by the Word Nature they mean the Properties of 
any Being, or the order of things eſtabliſhed at the 
Creation; that by the Word Fate they intend the 
© Decrees of God, or the neceſſary Connection and In- 
Huencè of ſecond Cauſes and Effects; if by the Word 

| Luk or Chance they ſignify the abſolute Negation 
F any determinate Cauſe, or only their Ignorance of 


any ſuch Cauſe, we ſhould know how to converſe 
with them, and to aſſent to, or diſſent from 
their Opinions. But while they flutter in the 


dark, and make a Noiſe with Words which have 


no fixt Ideas, they talk to the Wind, and can 
never profit. 3 

I would make this Matter a little plainer till 
by Inſtances borrowed from the Peripatetick Phi- 


loſophy, which was taught once in all the 
| Schools. 


86 LOGICK: Or, Partl. 
Schools. The Profeſſor fancies he has aſſign'd the 
true Reaſon, why all Heavy Bodies tend downward, 
why Amber will draw Feathers or Stratos, and the 
Loadſtone draw Iron, when he tells you, that this 
is done by certain gravitating and attractive Qua- 
lities, which proceed from the ſubſtantial Forms of 
thoſe various Bodies. He imagines that he has 
explain'd why the Loadſtone's North Pole, ſhall 
repel the North End of a magnetick Needle, and at- 
tract the South, when he affirms, that this is done 
by its Sympathy, with one End of it, and its An- 
zipathy againſt the other End. Whereas in truth, 
all theſe Names of Sympathy, Antipathy, ſubſtan- 
tial Forms and Qualities, when they are put for the 
Cauſes of theſe Eftects in Bodies, are but hard 
Words, which only expreſs a learned and pom- 
pous Ignorance of the true Caule of natural Ap- 
pearances; and in this Senſe they are mere Words 
without Ideas. | : 

This will evidently appear, if one ask me, why 
a concave Mirrour or convex Glaſs will burn Wood 
in the Sun-Beams, or why a Wedge will cleave 
it? And I ſhould tell him, it is by an «ftorious 
Quality in the Mirrour or Glaſs, and by a cleaving 
Power in the Wedge, arifing from a certain un- 
known ſubſtantial Form in them, whence they 
derive theſe Qualities; or if he ſhould ask me 
why a Clock ſtrikes, and points to the Hour, and | 
ſhould ſay, it is by an indicating Form and ſonorific 
Quality; whereas I ought to tell him how the 
Sun-Beams are collected and united by a burning 
Glaſs; whence the mechanical Force of a Wedge 
is deriv'd; and what are the Wheels and Springs, 


* Note, Some Writers call that the S0 -Pole of a Loadftone which at- 
tracts the South-End of the Necdle; but I chuſe to follow thoſe who call i 
the Norti-Pole. 


the 
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| the Pointer and Hammer, and Bell, whereby a 
| Clock gives notice of the Time, both to the Eye 
and the Ear. But theſe »ſtorious and cleaving 
| Powers, ſonorous and indicating Forms and Qualities, 
do either teach the Enquirer nothing at all bur 
what he knew before, or they are mere Words 
without Ideas a 
And there is many a Man in the vulgar and 


in the learned World, who imagines himſelf 


deeply skilled in the Controverſies of Divinity, 
© whereas he has only furniſhed himſelf with a 
© Parcel of /cholaſtick or my/tick Words, under ſome 
of which the Authors themſelves had no juſt Ideas, 
© and the Learner when he hears, or pronounces 
them, hath ſcarce any Ideas at all. Such ſort of 
Words ſometimes have become Matters of im- 
mortal Contention, as though the Goſpel could 
not ſtand without them; and yet the Zealot per- 
© haps knows little more of them than he does of 
E Shibboleth, or Higgaion, Selah. Judges xii. 6, P/al. 
ix. 16. 

” Yethere I would lay down 15 Caution, that 
there are ſeveral Objects of which we have not a 
clear and diſt int Idea, much leſs an adequate or 
= comprehenſive one, and yet we cannot call the 
Names of theſe things Words without Ideas; 


* 


® It may be objected here, And what does the modern Philoſopher, 


EZ © than this toward the Solution of theſe Difficulties ? Does he not deſcribe 
* Gravity by a certain unknown Force, ⁊ubereby Bodies tend downward to the 
Center? Hath he found the certain and mechanical Reaſons of Attraction, 
= © Magnetiſm, &c.? I Anſeer, That the Moderns have found a thouſand 
things by applying Mathematicks to natural Philoſophy, which the Anci- 
ents were ignorant of; and when they uſe any Names of this Kind, viz. 
LE Gravitation, Attraction, &c. they uſe them only to ſignify, that there are 
5 ſuch Effects and ſuch Cauſce, with a frequent Confeſſion of their Ignorance 
By of the true Springs of them: ny do not pretend to make theje Words 
ſtand for the real Cauſes of thinz:, as tho* they thereby aſſigned the true 
Ez philoſophical] Solution of th-ſe Difficulties ; for in this Senſe they will ſtill 
de Mord. without ideas, whether in the Mouth of an 2 Philoſopher or a 
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ſuch are the Infinity and Eternity of God himſelf, 
the Union of our own Soul and Body, the Union of 
the divine and human Natures in Feſus Chriſt, th; 
Operation of the holy Spirit on the Mind of Mas, 
Sc. Theſe ought not to be called Words with. 
out Ideas, for there is ſufficient. Evidence for the 
Reality and Certainty of the Exiſtence of theit 
Objects, tho? there is ſome Confuſion in our clear. 
eſt Conceptions of them; and our Ideas of them, 
tho? imperfect, are yet ſufficient to converſe about 
them, ſo far as we have Need, and to determine 
ſo much as is neceſſary for our own Faith and 
Practice. 3 


Direct. II. Do not ſuppoſe that the Natures r 
Eſſenceſ of things always differ ſrom one another, 
as much as their Names do. There are variou 
Purpoſes in human Life, for which we put very 
different Names on the ſame thing, or on things, 
whoſe Natures are near akin 3 and thereby often- 
times, by making a new nominal Species, we ae 
ready to deceive ourſelves with the Idea of another 
real Species of Beings: And thoſe whoſe Under-We 
ſtandings are led away by the mere Sound off 
Words, fancy the Nature of thoſe things to be veryj 
different whoſe Names are ſo, and judge of then 
accordingly. — z 

1 may borrow a remarkable Inſtance for my 
Purpoſe almoſt out of every Garden, which con- 
tains a Variety of Plants in it. Moſt or all Plant e 
agree in this, that they have a Root, a Stalk 
Leaves, Buds, Bloſſoms and Seeds: But the Gar 
diner ranges them under very different Names, a 
tho' they were really different Kinds of Being, 


merely becauſe of the different Uſe and Service w 
which they are applied by Men: As for Inſtance |: 
2 thoc 11 
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choſe Plants whofe Roots are eaten ſhall appro- 
Ipriate the Name of Roots to themſelves ; ſuch are 
: Carrots, Turnips, Radiſbes, Sc. If the Leaves are 
„of chief uſe to us, then we call them Herbs; as 
. age, Mint, Thyme: If the Leaves are eaten raw 
e they are termed Salad; as Lelluce, Purſiain : If 
boilded, they become Pot-herbs; as Spinage, Cole- 
voris; and ſome of thoſe ſame Plants, which are 
Pot- berbs in one Family, are Sallad in another. 
11 the Buds are made our Food, they are called 
Heads, or Tops ; ſo Cabbage Heads, Heads of Aſ- 
3 er age and Ariichoaks. If the Blaſſam he of moſt 

Importance, we call it a Flower; iuch are Dai- 
tics, Tulips, and Carnations, winch are the mere 
A Blogoms of thoſe Plants. If the Huſt or Seeds 
* eaten, they are calPd the Fruits of the Ground, 
as Peaſe, Beans, Strawberries, &c. If any Part 
E Yor the Plant be of known and common Utſe to us 


in Medicine, we call it a phyſical Herb, as Carduus, 
13 om gre/s ; but if we count no Part uſeful, we 
ecall ic a Heed, and throw it out of the Garden; 


Wand yer perhaps our next Neighbour knows ſome 
5 valuable Property and Uſe of it ; he plants it in 
his Garden, and gives it the Title of an Herb or 
Ba Hower, You ſee here how {mall is the real Di- 
ſtinction of theſe ſeveral Plants, conſider'd in 
; their general Nature as the 4% er Vegetables: yet 
1 hat very different Ideas we vulgarly form con- 
cerning them, and make different Species of them, 
5 Ichieby becauſe of the different Names given 
$ then), 

Now when things are fer in this clear Light, 
Wit appears how ridiculous it would be for two 
Poerſons to contend, whether Dandelion be a Herb, 
or a Weed; whether it be a Pot-herb or Sallad ; 
EZ when by the Cuſtom or Fancy of different Fami- 
lics, this one Plant obtains all theſe Names, ac- 
E | cording 


90 LOGIC X: Or, Pate 
cording to the ſeveral Uſes of it, and the Valg 
that is put upon it. 

Note here, that I find no manner of F ault with 
the Variety of Names which are given to ſeverdlif 
Plants, according to the various Uſes we make gf 

them. But I would not have our Judgments im 
pos'd upon hereby, to think that theſe mere ay 
minal Species, viz. Herbs, Sallad and Weeds by 
come three really different Species of Beings, 
this Account, that they have different Names an 
Uſes. But JI proceed to other Inſtances. 4 

At has been the Cuſtom of Mankind, whe 
they have been angry with any thing, to add 
' new ill Name to it, that they may convey then 
by a hateful Idea of it, tho? the Nature of the 
thing ſtill abides the ſame. So the Papiſts call 
the Proteſtants Hereticks: A prophane Perſon call 
a Man of Piety, a Preciſian: And in the Time 
of the Civil War in the laſt Century, the Royaliſ 
call'd the Parliamentarians, Fanaticks, Round bead 
and Sectaries: And they in Requital call'd thi 
Royaliſts, Malignants : But the Partizans cn each 
ſide were really neither better nor worſe for thel 
Names. 4 

It has alſo been a frequent Practice on 
other Hand, to put ae favourable Names upon ij 

Ideas, on purpoſe to take off the Odium of then 
But notwithſtanding all theſe flattering Na 
and Titles, a Man of profuſe Generoſity is but 
Spendthrift ; a natural Son is a Baſtard ſtill ; a Gal 
lant is an Adulterer, and a Lady of Pleaſure 1s 4 


Whore. 


Direct. III. Take heed of believing the Natit 
and Eſſence of two or more things to be certainly It 
fame, becauſe they may have the ſame Name gival 
them. TT his has been an unhappy and fatal on 

2 i 
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of a thouſand Miſtakes in the natural, in the 
il, and in the religious Affairs of Life, both 


o or three Inſtances, chiefly in the Matters of 
ura Philoſophy, having hinted ſeveral Dangers 
this Kind, relating to Theology in the foregoing 
iſcourſe concerning Equivocal Words. 

Our elder Philoſophers have generally made uſe 
the Word Sour to ſignify that Principle where. 
a Plant grows, and they called it the vege- 
wwe Soul : The Principle of the animal Motion 
a Brute has been likewiſe call'd a Soul, and we 
ye been taught to name it the /er/itive Soul: 
ey have alſo. given the Name Scul, to that ſu- 
rior Principle in Man, whereby he thinks, 


in common Diſcourſe and Writing we leave 
the Words vegetative, ſenſitive and rational; 
| make the Word Soul ſerve for all theſe. Prin- 
les: Thence we are led early into this Imagi- 
lon, that zhere is a fort of ſpiritual Being in 
puts and in Brutes, like that in Men. Where- 
f we did bur abſtract and ſeparate theſe Things 
m Words, and compare the Cauſe of Growth 
a Plant, with the Cauſe of Reaſoning in Man 
thout the Word Soul) we ſhall never think 
theſe two Principles were at all like one an- 
er; nor ſhould we perhaps fo eaſily and pe- 
ptorily conclude, that Brutes nced an intelli- 
It Mind to perform their animal Actions. 

Another Inſtance may be the Word LIE, 
Ich being attributed to Plants, to Brutes, and 
en, and in each of them aſcribed to the Soul, 
very eaſily betrayed us from our Infancy into 


Principle in Man, is the Spring of vegetative 
ö | | G an 


ongſt the Vulgar and the Learned. I ſhall give 


ges, reaſons, Fc. and tho' they diſtinguiſh'd 
s by the honourable Title of the rational Soul, 


Miſtake, that the Spirit, or Mind, or thint- 
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an animal life to his body: Whereas it is eviden 
that if the Spirit or thinking Principle of My 
ad Life to his animal Nature, the Way 9 
ave Men from dying would not be to uſe. Med | 
cines, but to perſuade the Spirit to abide In th 
Body. 
I n derive a third Inſtance from the Wor 
Hear; which is uſed to ſignify the Senſation a 
have when we are near the Fire, as well as th 
Cauſe of that Senſation which is in the Fire itſelf 
and thence we conclude from our Infancy, t 
there ts a fort of Heat in the Fire reſembling our oui 
Senſation, or the Heat which we feet: Whereas | 
the Fire there is nothing but little Particles « 
Matter, of ſuch particular Shapes, Sizes, Situ 
tions and Motions as are fitted to impreſs ſud 
Motions on our Fleſh or Nerves as excite th 
Senſe of Heat. Now if this Cauſe of our Sent 
tion in the Fire had been always called by ad 
ſtinct Name, perhaps we had not been ſo root 
in this Miſtake, that the Fire is hot with the an *_ 
fort of Heat that wwe feel. This will appear wil 
more Evidence, when we conſider that we at 
ſecure from the ſame Miſtake where there hay 
been two different Names allotted to our Sex/ſatin 
and to the Cauſe of it; as, we do not ſay, Pais 
in the Fire that burns us, or in be Knife that cu 
and wounds us; for we call it burning in the Fin 
cutting in the Knife, and Pain _ when it 
in our ſelves. - dn 
Numerous Inſtances of this Kind might be d 
riv'd from the Words feweet, ſour, loud, fprill, ul 
almoſt all the /en/ible Qualities, whoſe real! 
tures we miſtake from our very Infancy, and ll 
are ready to ſuppoſe them to be the ſame in Wo: 
and in the Bodies that cauſe them; partly, | 
cauſe the Words which ſignify our own Senſe 
| 0 
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VI. S. 3. The right Uſe of Reaſon, 
ns, are 1 alſo to ſignify thoſe unknown 
hapes and Motions of the little Corpuſcles which 
{cite and Cauſe thoſe Senſations. 


— — a__ 


Direct. IV. In Converſation or Reading be dili- 
mt to find out the true Senſe, or diſtin Idea, 
hich the Speaker or Writer affixes to his Words ; 


hielt of his Diſcourſe. As far as poſlible take 
ed, leſt you put more or fewer Ideas into one 
ord, than the Perſon did when he wrote or 
oke 3 and endeavour that your Ideas of every 
Ford may be the ſame as his were: Then 
du will judge berter of what he ſpeaks or 


Writes, | 

lt is for want of this that Men quarrel in the 
ark; and that there are ſo many Contentions in 
e ſeveral Sciences, and eſpecially in Divinity 
vides of them ariſe from a Miſtake of the 


ve Senſe or compleat Meaning, in which Word 
e uſed by the Writer or Speaker; and hereby 
metimes hey ſeem to agree, when they really differ 
their Sentiments; and ſometimes they ſeem to 
Fer when they really agree. Let me give an In- 
ance of both. 
When one Man by the Word Church ſhall 
Pderſtand a/ that believe in Chriſt; and another 
| the Word Church means only the Church of 
ie; they may both aſſent to this Propoſi- 
Da, There is no Salvation out of the Church, and 
their inward Sentiments may be widely dif- 
ent. 
Again, if one Writer ſhall affirm that Virtuc 
e Faith is ſufficient to make a Chriſtian, and 
eher ſhall as zealouſly deny this Propoſition, 
y ſeem to differ widely in Wortls, and yet 
ups they may both really agree in — - 
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d eſpecially to thoſe Words which are the chief 
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94 Loe £C Ke Or, Part] 
If by the Word Viriue, the Affirmer intends on 
whole Duty to God and Man; and the Denier by 
the Word Virlue means only Courage, or at ad 
our Duty toward our Neighbour, without incl 
ing in the Idea of it the Duty which we ou: if 
God. 

Many ſuch ſort of ns as theſe are, i 
rraced to their Original, will be found to be me 
Logomachies, or Strifes and Quarrels about Nan 
and Words, and vain Farglings, as the Apo, 
calls them in his firſt Letter of Advice to 7 
mol hy. 

In order therefore to attain clear and diſtin 
Ideas of what we read or hear, we mult ſeard 
the Senſe of Words; we muſt conſider what! 
their Original and Derivation in our own or f. 
reign Languages; what is their common Seri 
amongſt Mankind, or in other Authors, eſpecui 
ly ſuch as wrote in the ſame Country, in the fanf 
Age, about the ſame Time, and upon the fan 
Subjects: We muſt conſider in what Senſe ik 8 
lame Author uſes any particular Word or Pb 
and that when he is diſcourſing on the ſame MA 
ter, and eſpecially about the ſame Parts or P 
graphs of his Writing: We muſt conſider ww 
ther the Word be uſed in a ſtrict and limited, i 
in a large and general Senſe ; whether in a liter 
in a figurative, or in a prophetick Senſe i 
ther it has any ſecondary Idea annext to it belia 

the primary or chief Senſe. We muſt enquii 
farther, what is the Scope and Deſign of ul 
Writer; and what is the Connection of that & 
tence with thoſe that go before it, and thoſe wii 
follow it. By theſe and other Methods we are 
ſearch out the Definition of Names, i. e. the tf 
Senſe and Meaning in which any Author or Spear 
uſes any Word, which may be the 1 Sa 
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ui. S. 3. The right Uſe of Reaſon. 95 
uf Diſcourſe, or may carry any conſiderable Im- 


N dortance in it. 
) { 


Direct. V. When we communicate our Notions to 
hers, merely with a Deſign to inform and improve 


Eourſe take care io adjuſt the Definition of Names 
phereſoever there is need of it; that is, to determine 
lainly what we mean by the chief Words which 
re the Subject of our Diſcourſe ; and be ſure always 
W kep the ſame Ideas, whenſoever we uſe the ſame 
Words, unleſs we give due Notice of the Change. 


Tonfuſion and Miſtake ; for even Writers and 
Wpeakers themſelves, for want of due Watchful— 
Nes, are ready to affix different Ideas lo their own 
Words, in different Parts of their Diſcourſes, and 
ereby bring Perplexity into their own Reaſon- 
gs, and confound their Hearers. 

WT It is by an obſervation of this Rule, that Ma- 
enaticians have fo happily ſecured themſelves, 
cad the Sciences which they have profeſt, from 
0 rangling and Controverſy ; becauſe whenſoever 
"WD tie Progreſs of their Treatiſes they have Oc- 
(on to uſe a new and unknown Word, they al- 
aps one it, and tell in what Senſe they ſhall 
eit; and in many of their Writings you find 
beap of Definitions at the very beginning. Now 
Jacke Writers of Natural Philoſophy and Morality 
WE uſed the ſame Accuracy and Cans tney had 
W'<ctually ſecluded a Multitude of noiſy and fruit- 
s Debates out of their ſeveral Provinces : Nor 
d chat ſacred Theme of Divinity been perplex- 
Lich ſo many intricate Diſputes, nor the Church 
Cbriſt been torn to pieces by ſo many Sects 
Factions, if the Words Grace, Faith, righte- 
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This will have a very large and happy Influence, 
ſecuring not only others but our ſelves too from 
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96 LOGIC X: Or, Part 
ouſneſs, Repentance, Tuſtification, Worſhip, Churt 
Biſhop, Preſbyter, Sc. had been well defined, 2 
their Significations adjuſted, as near as poſſibþ 
by the Uſe of thoſe Wards in the new Teſtament; 
or at leaſt, if every Writer had told us at firſt i 
what Senſe he would uſe thoſe Words, 


Direct. VI. In your own Studies, as well ac; 
the Communication of your Thoughts to others, men 
ly for their Information, avoid ambiguous and egi 
vocal Terms as much as poſſible. Do not uſe {ſug 
Words as have two or three Definitions of l 
Name belonging to them, i. e. ſuch Words 4 
have two or three Senſes, where there is ay 
Danger of Miſtake, Where your chief Buſine 
is to inform the Judgment, and to explain a My 
ter; rather than to perſuade or affect, be not fo 
of expreſſing your ſelves in figurative Languag 
when there are any proper Words that ſignify ti 
ſame Idea in their literal Senſe. It is the An 
guity of Names, as we have often ſaid, that bring 
almoſt infinite Confuſion into our Conception: i 
Things. © 

But where there is a neceſſity of uſing an an 
biguous Word, there let double Care be uſed in i 
fining that Word, and declaring in what Senſe ja 


take it. And be ſure to ſuffer no ambiguous Wo 


ever to come into your Definitions. 


Direct. VII. In communicating your Notions, if 
every Word near as [ofſible in the ſame Senſe i 
which Mankind commonly uſes it; or which Writt 
that have gone before you have uſually affixt 10 f 
upon Condition that it is free from Ambiguity. Til 
Names are in their Original merely arbitrary, Me 
we ſhould always keep to the eſtabliſh'd Manig; 
pf them, unleſs great Neceſſity require the A 7 

: | te ration 


eration; for when any Word has been. uſed to 
ignify an Idea, that old Idea will recur in the 
* when the Word is heard or read, rather 
han any new Idea which we may faſten to it. 
and this is one Reaſon why the receiv'd Defini- 
jons of Names ſhould be changed as little as 


ew, introduced into a Language, may be affixed 


ever to be fixt to an unaccuſtomed Idea, without 
Wuſt and evident Neceſſity, or without preſent 
r previous Notice, leſt we introduce thereby a 
icenſe for all manner of pernicious Eguivocations 
nd Fal/hoods ; as for Inftance, when an idle Boy 
ho has not ſeen his Book all the Morning ſhall 
tl] his Maſter that he has learnt his Leſſon, he can 
ever excuſe himſelf by ſay ing, that by the Word 
Leſon he meant his Breakfaſt, and by the Word 
earn he meant eating; ſurely this would be con- 
trued a downright Lie, and his fancied Wit 
mould hardly procure his Pardon. 

In uſing an ambiguous Word which has been 
{cd in different Senſes, we may chuſe what we 
Think the moſt proper Senſe, as J have done p. 86. 


Pouth. 
And when a Word bus been uſed in two or 
Fhree Senſes, and has made a great Inroad for Er- 
For upon that Account, it is of good Service to 
Prop one or two of thoſe Senſes, and leave it only 
one remaining, and affix the other Senfes or Ideas 
o other Words. So the modern Philoſophers, 
when they treat of the human Soul, they call it 
the Mind or Mens humana, and leave the Word 
luima or Soul to ſignify the 1 of Life and 


"Hon in mere animal Beings, 
| G 4 The 


e VIS. 3. The right Uſoof Reaſon. y 


But I add farther, that tho? a Word entirely 


o what Idea you pleaſe, yer an 1 old Word ought / 


In naming the Poles of the Loadſtone, North or | 
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98 LOGIC EX. or, Patti 
The Poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hin 


of this Accuracy and — when he lays, 
Brutes and Men, 


Indulſit mundi communis Conditor illis 
Tantum Animas 3 nobis Animum quogue. 
| Sat. xvi. v. 1% 


Exception. There' is one Caſe wherein ſome d ; 


| theſe laſt Rules concerning the Definition of Mon 
may be in ſome meaſure diſpenſed with; and thy 
is, when ſtrong and rooted Prejudice hath eſt 


bliſh'd ſome favourite Word or Phraſe, and lo 


uſed it to expreſs ſome miſtaken Notion, or 
| unite ſome inconſiſtent Ideas; for then it is ſom 


times much eaſier to lead the World into Tru 


by indulging their Fondneſs for a Phraſe, and! 

aſſigning and applying new Ideas and Notions 1 
their Favourite Word; and this is much ſafer al 
than to awaken all their Paſſions by rejecting bo 
their old Words, and Phraſes, and Notions, at 
introducing all new at once: Therefore we cu 
tinue to ſay, There is Heat in the Fire, ther! 


 Coldneſs in Ice, rather than invent new Words M 


_ Expreſs the Powers which are in Fire or Ice, | 
Excite the Senſations of Heat or Cold in us. Fi 


the ſame Reaſon ſome Words and Phraſes whid 


are Jeſs proper may be continued in TBeology, wii 
People are led into clearer Ideas with much mo 


Eaſe and Succeſs, than if an Attempt were ma 


to Change all their beloved Forms of Speech. 
In other Caſes theſe logical Direftions ſho. 


generally be obſerved, and ditterent Names afii 5 


to different Ideas. 


Here I cannot but take Decalion-to remjal 0 
that it is a conſiderable Advantage to any Li 
guage to have a Variety of new Hords introdu 
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VI. S. 3. The right Uſeof Reaſon, 99 
into it, that when in Courſe of Time ne Objects 
and new Ideas ariſe, there may be new Words and 
Names aſſign'd to them: And alſo where one ſin- 
gle Name has ſuſtain'd two or three Ideas in Time 
paſt, theſe new Words may remove the Ambi- 
guity by being affixt to ſome of thoſe Ideas. This 
Practice would by degrees take away part of the 
E Uncertainty of Language. And for this Reaſon 
I cannot but congratulate our Engliſh Tongue, that 
ichas been abundantly enrich'd with the Tranſla- 
tion of Words from all our neighbour Nations, 
Was well as from antient Languages, and theſe 
Words have been as it were enfranchiſed amongſt 

us; for French, Latin, Greek and German Names 
W will ſignify Znglio Ideas, as well as Words that 

are antiently and intirely Engliſb. 

It may not be amiſs to mention in this Place, 
that as the Determination of the particular Senſe 
Lin which any Word is uſed is called the Definition 
„/ the Name, ſo the Enumeration of the various 
WSenſes of any equivocal Word is ſometimes call'd 
the Diviſion or Diſtinion of the Name; and for 

= Purpoſe good Dictionaries are of excellent 

8 Ulc. | 

This Diſtinction of the Name or Word is greatly 
neceſſary in Argumentation or Diſpute 3 when a 
fallacious Argument is uſed, he that anſwers it 
diſtinguiſhes the ſeveral Senſes of ſome Word or 
Phraſe in it, and ſhews in what Senfe it is true 
Wand in what Senſe it is as evidently falſe, 
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Sz CT. IV. 
Of the "Definition of Things. 


© S there is much Confuſion introduced inty 
our Ideas, by the Means of thoſe York 
to which they are affixed; fo the mingling oy 
Ideas with each other without Caution, is a far. 
ther Occaſion whereby they become confuſed, A 
Court-Lady, born and bred up amongſt Pomp andi 
Equipage, and the vain Notions of Birth and Nu. 
tity, conſtantly joins and mixes all theſe with te 
Idea of her ſelf, and ſhe imagines theſe to be 
fential to her Nature, and as it were neceſſary 19 he 
Being; thence ſhe is tempted to look upon menial 
Servants, and the loweſt Rank of Mankind, a 
another Species of Beings quite diſtinct from het 
felf. A Plough Boy that has never travelled be 
yond his own Village, and has ſeen nothing bu 
thatch'd Houſes and his Pariſh-Church, is natural 
ly led to imagine that Thatch belongs to the ver 
Nature of a Houſe, and that that muſt be a Chari 
which is built of Stone, and eſpecially if it has 
Spire upon it. A Child whoſe Uncle has been e 
ceſſive fond, and his Schoolmaſter very ſever . 
eaſily believes that Fondneſs always belongs 8 
Uncles, and that Severity is eſſential to Maſters oi: 
DInftruffors. He has ſeen alſo Soldiers with 1: 
Coats, or Miniſters with long black Gowns, and 
therefore he perſuades himſelf that theſe Garbi 
are eſſential to the Characters, and that he is na 
a Miniſter who has not a long black Gown, nor ca 
he be a Soldier who is not dreſſed in red. IM 
would be well if all ſuch Miſtakes ended wilt 
Childhood. = 


C. VI. S. 4. The right Uſe of Reaſon, 101 

It might be alſo ſubjoined, that our complex 
Ideas become confuſed, not only by uniting or 
blending together more ſimple or ſingle 1deas than 
really belong to them, as in the Inſtances juſt men- 
tion'd; but Obſcurity and Confuſion ſometimes 
come upon our Ideas alſo,' for want of uniting a 


plex one : So if I conceive of a Leopard only as 
ported Beaſt, this does not diſtinguiſh it from a 
Heer or a Lynx, nor from many Dogs or Horſes, 
rich are ſpotted too; and therefore -a Leopard 
Wmuſt have ſome more Ideas added to complete 
ud diſtinguiſh it. „ 
WS [| grant that it is a large and free Acqua intance 
Vith the World, a watchful Obſervation and di- 
Nigent Search into the Nature of things that muſt 
fully correct this kind of Errors: The Rules of 
WE gick are not ſufficient, to do it: But yet the Rules 
f Logick may inſtruct us by what means to diſt in- 
Mr vih one thing from another, and how to ſearch 
ad mark out as far as may be the Contents and 
Limits of the Nature of diſtinct Beings, and thus 
may give us great Aſſiſtance towards the Remedy 
Wot theſe Miſtakes. | 


WConfuſion which Words introduce, ſo the Defini- 
ion of Things will in ſome Meaſure guard us a- 
inſt that Confuſion which mingled Ideas have 
Yntroduced: For as a Definition of the Name ex- 
Plains what any Word means, ſo a Definition of 


% Thing explains what is the Nature of that 
ng. | „ 
ln order to form à Definition of any thing 


e muſt put forth theſe three Acts of the 
1, Compare the thing to be defined with 
ther things that are moſt like to itſelf, and lee 
= . wherein 


ficient Number of ſingle Ideas to make the com- 


| £ As the Definition of Names frees us from that 
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wherein its Eſſence or Nature agrees with them; | 
and that is call'd the genera! Nature or Genus in: 
Definition: So if you would define what Jin: 
is, firſt compare it with other Things like itſelf 
as Cyder, Perry, &c. and you will find it agree 
eſſentially with them in this, that it is a /ort 
uice. 
24ly, Conſider the moſt remarkable and prim- 
ry Attribute, Property, or Idea wherein thi; 
Thing differs from thoſe other Things that an 
moſt like it; and that is its eſſential or ſpecift 
Difference : So Wine differs from Cyder and Perry ii 
and all other Fuices, in that it is preſſed from iſ 
Grape. This may be called its ſpecial Natur: iſ 
which diſtinguiſhes it from other Juices. 5 
Z3Zaly, Join the general and ſpecia! Nature toge. 
ther, or (which 1s all one) the Genus and the Di 
ference, and theſe make up a Definition. So thei 
Juice of a Grape, or Juice preſt from Grapes is the 
Definition of Wine. oh ; 
So if I would define what MVinter is, I conſide 
firſt wherein it agrees with other Things which 
are moſt like it (viz.) Summer, Spring, Autumn 
and I find they are all Seaſons of the Year ; there 
fore a Seaſon of the Year is the Genus. Then 
obſerve wherein it differs from theſe, and that h 
in the ſhortneſs of the Days; for it is this which 
does primarily diſtinguiſh it from other Sea 
therefore this may be calld its ſpecial Nature of 
its Difference. Then by joining theſe rogeth"i 
] make a Definition. Winter is that Seaſon of ti 
Year wherein the Days are ſhorteſt. I confeſs indeeM 
this is but a ruder Definition of it, for to define 
as an accurate Aſtronomer I muſt limit the Days, 
Hours and Minutes. . 5 
After the ſame manner if we would explain ot 


define what the PiFure of a Man is, we conlid 
my 
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rſt the Genus or general Nature of it, which is a 
Repreſentation; and herein it agrees with many 
other Things, as a Statue, a Shadow, a Print, a 
werbal Deſcription of a Man, Se. Then we con- 
ider wherein it differs from theſe, and we find it 
Wdiffers from a verbal Deſcription in that it is a Re- 
preſentation to the Eye and not to the Ear: It dif- 
Pers from a Statue in that it is a Repreſentation 
upon a flat Surface, and not in a ſolid Figure: It 
Wiffers from a Shadow in that it is an abiding Re- 
Proeſentation and not a fleeting one: It differs from 
a Print or Draught, becauſe it repreſents the C6- 
Wours by Paint as well as the Shape of the Object 
Delineation. Now ſo many, or rather ſo few 
; 3 theſe Ideas put together, as are juſt ſufficient to 
; liltinguiſn a Picture from all other Repreſentati- 
„ make up its eſſential Difference or its ſpecial 
Pure; and all theſe are included in its being paint- 
4 on a plain Surface. Then join this to the Geus, 
kvhich is a Repreſentation 3 and thus you have 
e compleat Definition of the Piture of a Man, 
Wiz. it is the Repreſentation.of a Man in Paint upon 
; : / * Surface (or a Plane ) 
Here it muſt be ob/erved, that when we ſpeak 
f the Genus and Difference as compoſing a De- 
Miition, it muſt always be underſtood that the 
8 3 Genus and the ſpecifick Difference are re- 
ulre 

The rex! general Nalure or the neareſt Cenus 
I uſt be uſed in a Definition, becauſe it includes 

aul the reſt; as if I would define Vine, I muſt 
2 F Wine is @ Juice, which is the neareſt Genus; 
nd not ſay, Vine is a Liquid, which is a re- 
| . ote general Nature; or Wine is a Subſtance, 
hich is yet more remote, for Juice includes 
ny Subſtance and Liquid. Beſides, neither of 

MF two remote yr Natures would make 
: any 


1 


Nature or Genus. Tho' Vine differs from other 


other Seaſons of the Year, ſince Winter Days ar: Bi 
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any Diſtinction betwixt Wine and a thouſand other 
Subſtances, or other Liquids, a remote Genus leave 
the thing too much undiſtinguiſh'd, _ 

The ſpecifick Difference is that primary Attribute 
which diſtinguiſhes each Species from one another, 
while they ſtand ranked under the fame genera 


Liquids in that it is the Juice of a certain Fruit, 
yet this is but a general or generick Difference, far 
it does not diſtinguiſh Vine from Cyder or Perry; 
the ſpecifick Difference of Wine therefore is its Pre 
ſure from the Grape, as Cyder is preſſed from 4. 
ples, and Perry from Pears. 1 | 

In Definitions alſo we muſt uſe the primary A. 
zribute that diſtinguiſhes the Speczes or ſpecial Na. 
ture, and not attempt to define Hine by its parti. 
cular Taſtes, or Effects, or other Properties, 
which are but ſecondary or conſequential, when its 
Preſſure from the Grape is the moſt obvious and 
primary Diſtinction of it from all other Juice 
I confeſs in ſome Caſes it is not ſo eaſily know 
which is the primary Idea that diſtinguiſhes one 
thing from another; and therefore ſome would uM 
ſoon define Vinter by the Coldneſs of the Seaſon, 
as by the Shortneſs of the Days; though the Sh. 
meſs of the Days is doubtleſs the moſt juſt, primary 
and philoſophical Difference betwixt that and tie 


always ſhorteſt, but not always the coldeſt : I adi 
alſo. that the Shortneſs of the Days is one CauleM 
of the Coldneſs, but the Cold is no Cauſe of their 
Shortneſs. | | | = 
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Srer. V. 
Rules of Definition of the thing. 


; ny ſpecial Rules of @ good Definition are 
1 theſe: | | 


Rule I. 4 Definition muſt be univerſal, or as 


Ball the particular Species or Individuals that are 
Wncluded under the fame Idea; ſo the Juice of a 
rape agrees to all proper Wines, whether Red, 
bite, French, Spaniſh, Florence, &c. | 


W Rule II. It muſt be proper and peculiar t9 the 
bing deſined, and agree to that alone; for it is the 
Wvcry Deſign of a Definition effectually to diitin- 
uiſh one thing from all others: So the Juice of 
WL Grape agrees to no other Subſtance, to no other 
Liquid, to no other Being but Mine. 

= Theſe two Rules being obſerved will always 
Wender a Definition reciprocal with the thing de- 
ed; which is a ſcholaſtick Way of ſpeaking, 
Wo lignify that the Definition may be uſed in any 
Pentence in the Place of the 7hing defined, or 
hey may be mutually affirmed concerning each 
ther, or ſubſtituted in the room of each other. 


e Juice of the Grape is Wine, or Wine is the Juice 


e Grape, And whereſoever the Word Mine 
uſed, you may put the Juice of the Grape inſtead 
WD! it, except when you conſider Wine rather as 
ird than a Thing, or when it is mentioned in 
Wuch logical Rules. i | 
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cal, and obſcure, but as plain and eaſy as the Lan- 


we may point to the clear Sky, and ſay that i 
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Rule III. I Definition ought to be clear and plain; 
for the Deſign of it is to lead us into the Knop. 
ledge of the thing defined. 

Hence it will follow that the Words uſed in; 
Definition ought not to be doubiful, and equivo. 

guage will afford: And indeed it is a general Rule 
concerning the Definition both of Names and 
Things, that no Word- ſhould be uſed in either of 
them which has any Darkneſs or Difficulty in it, Wl 
unleſs it has been before explain'd or defined. i 

Hence it will follow alſo, that there are mam 
Things which cannot well be defined either as toi 
the Name or the Thing, unleſs it be by ſynonymou 
Words, or by a Negation of the contrary Idea 
Sc. for learned Men know not how to make 

them more evident or more intelligible than the 
Ideas which every Man hag gained by the vulgar 


Methods of teaching. Such are the Ideas of EW 


tenſion, Duration, Thought, Conſciouſneſs, and mo 
of our ſimple Ideas, and particularly ſenſible Qua- 
lities, as White, Blue, Red, Cold, Heat, Shri 
Bitter, Sour, &c. _ | | _ 

We can ſay of Duration that it is a Continuan' 
in Being, or a not ceaſing to be; we can ſay if 
Conſciouſneſs, that it is as it were a Feeling wiv 
our ſelves; we may ſay Heat is that which is not 
Cold; or Sour is that which is like Vinegar ; oi 


Blue. Thele are the vulgar Methods of teachig 
the Definitions of Names, or Meaning of Words WW: 
But there are ſome Philoſophers whote Attempt 
to define theſe Things learnedly have wrapt ul 
their Ideas in greater Darkneſs, and expoſed then-W 
ſelves to ridicule and Contempt; as when they X 
define Heat they ſay, it is Qualitas congregans "MM 

3; | moge ri 
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oo enen & ſegregans heterogenea. i. e. a Quality ga- 
+ — . Things ol the anne Rind — 
W-oacating Things of a different Kind. So they 
Wcfine Mhite, a Colour ariſing from the Prevalence 
& Brightneſs : But every Child knows Hot and 
Vie better without theſe Definitions. 

There are many other Definitions given by the 
W&ripatetick Philoſophers, which are very faulty 
Wy Reaſon of their Ohſcurity; as Motion is defin- 


ib as it is in Power. Time is the Meaſure or 
Number of Motion according to paſt, preſent and 
ure. The Soul is the AF of an organical natural 
Wy, having Life in Power; and ſeveral others 
che ſame Stamp. 


3 Ae 12 
5 


Rule IV. It is alſo commonly preſcribed a- 
ongſt the Rules of Definition, that it ſhould be 
„., fo that it muſt have no Tautology in it, nor 
Vords ſuperfluous. I confeſs Definitions ought 
be expreſſed in as few Words as is conſiſtent 
ch a clear and juſt Explication of the Nature 

W che Thing defined, and a Diſtinction of it from 
other Things beſide : But it is of much more 
WD portance, and far better, that a Definition 
Would explain clearly the Subject we treat of, 


in the Sentence, by confining it within too 
row Limits. So in the Definition which we 
ee given of Zogick, that it is the Art of uſing 
alen well in the Search after Truth and the Com- 
oication of it to others, it has indeed many Words 
Wt, but it could not well be ſhorter. Art is the 
Ws wherein it agrees with Rhetorick, Poeſy, 
nelick, Wreſtling, Sailing, Building, Sc. for 
ſeſe are Aris alſo: But the Difference or ſpe- 
Nature of it is drawn from its Object, Kea- 
1 11 fon 3 
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by them he Ad of a Being in Power ſo far 
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wo the Words be many, than to leave Obſcuri- 
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ſon; from the Act ꝝſing it well, and from its ty 
great Ends or Deſigns, viz. the Search of Tru, 
and the Communication of it: Nor can it be juſtſ 
_ deſcribed and explained in fewer Ideas. | 


V. If we add a f/th Rule, it muſt be that th 
ther the thing defined, nor a mere ſynonymous Na 
ſhould make any part of the Definition, for thi 
would be no Explication of the Nature of the Thin 


8 Dey o 
— W os. oo 8 a es 


and a ſynonymous Word at beſt could only be 
Definition of the Name. | 
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Ty Efore I part with this Subject I muſt propd 
ſeveral Ob/ervations which relate to the Dl 
nition of Things. d 
1ſt Ob/erv. There is no need that in De/ni/i 
we ſhould be confined to oe ſingle Attribut 
F Property, in order to expreſs the Diflerence of . 
"1 Thing defined, for ſometimes the eſſential 1 
| ference conſiſts in te or three Ideas or Attribu 
So a Grecer is a Man who buys and ſells Sugar ff 
Plumbs and Spices for Gain. A Clock is an En 
eoith Weights and Wheels, that fhews the Hou 
the Day both by pointing and ſtriking: And it . 
to define a Repeating Clock I muſt add ano 
Property, viz. that it allo repeats the Hour. 5 
that the true and primary eſſential Difference 

ſome complex Ideas conſiſt ing in ſeveral dil 
Properties cannot be well expreſſed without of 
junctive Particles of Speech. b 
20 Obhſerv. There is no need that Definitions ſui . 
always be p7ſ/ive, for ſome Thingsdiffer from op: 

| mn 


* 
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Wnerely by a Defect of what others have; as if a 
Tir be defined à Seat for a ſingle Perſon with a 
act belonging to it, then a Slool is a Seat for a 
ge Perſon without a Back; and a Form is a Seat 
jr ſeveral Perſons without a Back: Theſe are nega- 
ge Differences. So Siꝝ is a want of Conformity 
de Law of God; Blindneſs is a want of Sight. 
Vagabond is a Perſon without a Home. Some 
eas are negative, and their Definitions ought to 
e ſo too. 5 — =] 

34 Obſerv. Some Things may have two or more 
efritions, and each of them equally juſt and 
od; as a Mile is the Length of eight Furlongs, 
Fit is the third part of a League. Eternal is that 


— . — 
The: — n R 
7 1 STIR A : 


4 10 Beginning and ſhall have no End. Man is 
ually defined a zalional Animal: But it may be 
och better to define him a Spirit united io an 


; F nimal of ſuch a Shape, or an Animal of ſuch a pe- 


iar Shape united to a Spirit, or a Being compoſed 
ich an animal and a Mind. 

4 Ohſerv. Where the Eſſences of Things are 
ident, and clearly diſtinct from each other, there 
may be more exact and accurate in the Defi- 
ions of them: But where their Z/exces approach 
aer to each other, the Definition is more diffi- 
li. A Bird may be defined a feathered Animal 
Hing, a Ship may be defined a large hollow 
"= ding made to paſs over the Sea with Sails: But 
vou alk me to define a Baz, which is between 


1 Bird and a Beaſt, or to define a Barge and Hoy, 


be common Definition of Man, viz. a rational Animal, is very faulty, 
cu the Animal is not rational; the Rationality of Man ariſes from 
Mind to which the Animal is united. 2. Becauſe if a Spirit ſhould be 
to a Hſe and make it a rational Being, ſurely this would not be a 
It is evident therefore that the peculiar Shape muſt enter into the De- 
2 of a Man to render it juſt and perfect; and for want of a full De- 
oon thereof all our Definitions are defective. 
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which are between a Boat and a Ship, it is mu 
harder to define them, or to adjuſt the Bou 
of their Eſſence. This is very evident in all y 
ſtrous Births and irregular Productions of Natur, 
well as in many Works of Art, which partake 
much of one Species and ſo much of another, u 
we cannot tell under which Species to rank the 
or how to determine their ſpeciſick Difference, iſ 
The ſeveral Species of Beings are ſeldom pil 
ciſely limited in the Nature of Things by ff 
certain and unalterable Bounds: The Eflencs 
many Things do not conſiſt in indiviſibili, offi 
one evident indivifible Point, as ſome have i 
gined; but by various Degrees they appro 
nearer to, or differ more from others that are 
Kindred Nature. So (as I have hinted before) 
the very middle of each of the Arches of a R 
bow the Colours of green, yellow, and red arc i 
ficiently diſtinguiſhed ; but near the Borden 
the ſeveral Arches they run into one another, Wi 
that you hardly know how to limit the Colo 
nor whether to call it red or yellow, gre, 
* blue. oe . = 
pech Obſerv. As the higheſt or chief Genuss, if 
Being and Not- Being can never be defined, bea 
there is no Genus ſuperior to them; ſo neither 
ſingular Ideas or Individuals be well defined, if 
cauſe either they have no eſſential Difference: fi 
other Individuals, or their Differences are 
known; and therefore Individuals are only vl 
deſcrib'd by their particular Circumſtances: 
King George is diſtinguiſh'd from all other 


and other Kings, by deſcribing him as tees 
King of Great Britain of the Houſe of Brune. 


and Meſiminſter-Hall is deſcribed by its Siu 
. and its Ule, Gs, | | { . 
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| That individual Bodies can hardly have any 
Fntial Difference, at leaſt within the Reach of 


N 
5 


Ween” when he was nine hundred and ſixty 


z eakneſs, was the fame Perſon as when he was 
0 gn Hglant, newly born; but how far was his Body 
We fame? who can tell whether there was any 
bre of his Fleſh or his Bones that continued the 
me throughout his whole Life? or who can de- 
Wrmine which were thoſe Fibres? The Ship in 
Which Sir Francis Drake failed round the World 
Fight be new built and refitted ſo often, that 
WE of the ſame Timbers remained; and who can 
ether it muſt be called the ſame Ship or 
Wo? and what is its eſſential Difference? How 
all we define Sir Francis Drake's Ship, or make 
WDc:fnition for Methyſelah ? T2, 
Lo this Head belongs that moſt difficult Que- 
on, bat is the Principle of Individuation ? or 
hat is it that makes any one Thing the ſame as 
vas ſometime before? This is too large and 
8 oorious an Enquiry to dwell upon it in this Place: 
gc. 1 cannot forbear to mention this Hint, viz. 
Ice our own Bodies muſt riſe at the laſt Day 
raus to receive Rewards or Pgniſhments 1 in them, 
ee may be perhaps ſome original Fibres of each 
van Body, ſome Stamina Vitz, or primeval 
Lie, which may remain unchanged thro? 
dhe Stages of Life, Death and the Grave ; 
þ ; ee may become the Springs and Principles of a 
5 urrection, and ſufficient to denominate It the 
| 4 ne Body. But if there be any ſuch conſtant 
vita! Atoms which diſtinguiſh every human 


1 = 
1 7 they are knowa to God only. 


H 3 eb Obſery 


Bur Knowledge, may be made thus to appear; 
Fears old, and perhaps worn out with Age and 


his full Vigour of Manhood, or when he was 
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a peculiar Shape, Size, Motion and Situation 
the ſmall Particles of which they are compoſ 


is made up of a mere Collection of the moſt M 


Parts or Properties of it as may beſt explain it 


far as it is known, and beſt diſtinguiſh it fron £ 
other Things: Soa Marigold is a Flower which h 
fo many long yellow Leaves round a little Knit i 
Seeds in the midſt with ſuch a peculiar Stalk, & 
So if we would define Silver, we lay it is a wil 
and bard Metal, next in Weight to Gold: If wif 
would define an Elder-Tree, we might ſay it i 
one among the leſſer Trees, whoſe younger Bran 
are ſoft and full of Pith, whoje Leaves are jag 
or indented, and of ſuch a particular Shape, and 
bears large Cluſters of ſmall black Berries: So wiſe 
mult define Water, Earth, Stone, a Lyon, an Ef 
gle, a Serpent, and the greateſt part of nat 
Beings, by a Collection of thoſe Properties, wii 


according to our Obſervation diſtinguiſh ti 


from ail other Things. This is what Mr. Li 
calls nominal Eſſences, and nominal D:finitions. Al 
indeed ſince the efſzntial Differences of the vario 
natural Bcings or Bodies round about us ariſe fu 


and ſince we have no ſufficient Method to into 
us what theſe are, we muſt be contented wil 
ſuch a /or; of Definition of the Bodies they confi 
Pole. | | = 
Here note that this ſort of Definition, wh 


markable Parts or Properties, is called an in:per{W 
Definition or a Deſcription ; whereas the De 
tion is called perſect when it is compoſed of the 
ſential Difference added to the general Nature ff 
Cena. 85 Z 
7 7** O 
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7h Obſer v: The perfect Definition of any Being 
ways includes the Definition of the Name where- 
y it is called, for it informs us of the Senſe or 
Meaning of that Word, and ſhew us what Idea 
at Word is affixed to: But the Definition of the 
ane does by no means include a perfect Definiti- 
$ of the Thing; for as we have faid before, a 
ere ſynonymous Word, a Negation of the con- 
Mary, or the mention of any one or two diſtin- 
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uiſhing Properties of the Thing may be a ſuffi- 
ient Definition of the Name. Vet in thoſe Caſes 
Where the eſſential Difference or Eſſence of a 
hing is unknown, there a Definition of the Name 
WSy the chief Properties, and a Deſcription of the 
WT i; are much the ſame. 
And here I think it neceſſary to take Notice of 
ne general Sentiment that ſeems to run thro? 
lat excellent Performance, Mr. Locke's Efſay 
= Human Underſtanding, and that is, „That 
the Eſſences of Things are utterly unknown 
to us, and therefore all our Pretences to diſt in- 
guiſh the Eſſences of Things can reach no far- 
ther than mere nominal Eſſences; or a Collecti- 
on of ſuch Properties as we know; to ſome of 
which we affix particular Names, and others 
we bundle up, ſeveral together, under one 
Name: And that all our Attempts to rank Be- 
ings into different Kinds of Species's can reach 
no farther than to make mere nominal Species; 
and therefore our Definitions of Things are but 
mere nominal Deſcriptions or Definitions of the 
Name. | | 
= Now that we may do Juſtice to this great Au- 
Ws we ought to conſider that he confines this 
ort of Diſcourſe only to the Effence of ſimple 
eee, and to the Eſence of Subſtances, as appears 
oident in the fourth and fixth Chapters of his 
3 | H 4 Third 


5 


Mineral, Metallick, or Liquid World of Thing 


4 


114 L O GI C K: Or, Part ; 
Third Book: for he allows the Names of mix 
Modes always to ſignify the real Eſſences of tu 
Snecies, Chap. V. and he acknowledges artijM 
Things to have real diſtant Species; and that in ti 
Diſtinction of their Eſſences here is generally li 
Confuſion and Uncertainty than in natural, Ch. M 
Sect. 40, 41. tho' it muſt be confeſs*d that he ſcau 
makes any Diſtinction berween the Definition of 
the Name and the Definition of the thing, as (MK 
IV. and ſometimes the Current of his Diſcouif 
decries the Knowledge of Eſences in ſuch gem 
ral Terms as may juſtly give Occaſion to ni 
take. 8 ey 
It muſt be granted, that the Eſſence of ni 
of our /imple Ideas and the greateſt part of pi 
ticular natural Subſtances are much unknown to ui 
and therefore the eſſential Difference of ſenſi 
Qualities and of the various Kinds of Bodies, 
J have ſaid before) lye beyond the Reach of oil 
Underſtandings: We know not what makes i 
primary real inward Diſtinction between Rik 
Green, Sweet, Sour, Sc. between Wood, u 
Oil, Stone, Fire, Water, Fleſb, Clay, in their g 


neral Natures, nor do we know what are the 


ward and prime Diſt inctions between all the pH 
ticular Kinds or Species in the Yegetable, Ani: 


See Philo/oph. Eſſays. EM. xi. Sec. 1. 4 
But ſtill there is a very large Field for the Kno 
ledge of the Eſſences of Things, and for the UM 
of perfect Definitions amongſt our complex 1dul 
the modal Appearances and Changes of Nature, WC 
Wark of Art, the Matters of Science, and all uf 
Affairs of the civil, the moral and the reli 
Life: and indeed it is of much more Importah 
to all Mankind to have a better Acquaintance vi 

the Forks of Art for their own Lenne 8 
ali 5 , 
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aily uſe, with the Affairs of Morality for their 
chaviour in this World, and with the Matters of 

Wx-igion, that they may be prepared for the World 
Wo come, than to be able to give a perfect Defini- 
oon of the Works of Nature. 

If the particular Eſſences of Natural Bodies are 
unknown to us, we may yet be good Philoſo- 
phers, good Artiſts, good Neighbours, good Sub- 
ects and good Chriſtians without that Knowledge, 
End we have juſt Reaſon to be content. | 
= Now that the Effences of ſome of the modal 
EE Arrearances and Changes in Nature, as well as 


bing of Art, Science and Morality are ſufficiently 
non to us to make perfect Definitions of them, 
vill appear by the Specimen of a few Definitions 
of theſe Things. 2 
Motion is a Change of Place. Swifzneſs is the 
Mpaſling over a long Space in a ſhort Time, A 
atural Day is the Time of one alternate Revoluti- 
aof Light and Darkneſs, or it is the Duration of 
venty four Hours. An Eclipſe of the Sun is a De- 
ect in the Sun's Tranſmiſſion of Light to us by the 
AN oon interpoling. Fron is congealed Vapour. 
Hail is congeal'd Rain. An * [ſand is a Piece of 
Land riſing above the ſurrounding Water. An Hill 
an elevated Part of the Earth, and a * Grove is a 
Piece of Ground thick ſet with Trees. An Houſe 
a Building made to dwell in. A Coage is a 
nean Houſe in the Country. A Supper is that 
meal which we make in the Evening. A Tri- 
ile is a Figure compoſed of three Sides. A 
Callon is a Meaſure. containing eight Pints. A 
Porter is a Man who carries Burdens for Hire, A 
Note, and, Hill, Grove, are not defin2d here in their more remote d 
1 ubhantial Natures, (if 1 may ſo expreis 1c) or as the Matter 07 um is 
ci; for in this Senſe we know not their Effence, but onlv ass der'd 
= their medal Appearances, whereby one part of Earth is diſtinguiſnt from 
F 7? ther. The ſame may be ſaid of Snav, Hail, Sc. N 
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| Covetouſneſs is an exceſſive Love of Money, o 


their Qualities and Properties, their Cauſes, Een 


a large Acquaintance with their various Proper 


5 


King is the chief Ruler in a Kingdom. Ver 0 4 
is the Conformity of our Words to our Thought, 


other Poſſeſſions. Killing is the taking away te 
Life of an Animal. Murder is the unlawful kj. 
ling of a Man. Rbhetorick is the Art of ſpeaking iſ 
in a manner fit to perſuade. Natural Philo 
is the Knowledge of the Properties of Bodies ani 
the various Effects of them, or it is the Kno. 
ledge of the various Appearances in Nature and 
their Cauſes ; and Logick is the Art of uſing ou 
Reaſon well, Sc. | ' | 

Thus you ſee the eſſential Differences of var. 
ous Beings may be known, and are borrowed fron E 


Objects, Adjuncts, Ends, &c. and indeed as infinite. 
ly various as the Eſences of Things are, their DME 
Fnitions muſt needs have very various Forms. 
After all it muſt be confeſſed, that many Log 
cians and Philoſophers in the former Ages hav 
made too great a Buſtle about the Exactneſs d 
their Definitions of Things, and entered into lon. 
fruitleſs Controverſies and very ridiculous Debats 
in the ſeveral Sciences about adjuſting the Logica Es 
Formalities of every Definition; whereas that for 
of Wrangling is now grown very juſtly contemp 
tible, ſince it is agreed that true Learning and te 
Knowledge of Things depends much more upa 


ties, Cauſes, Effects, Subject, Object, Ends and | 
Deſigns, than it does upon the forma] and cio 
laſtick Niceties of Genus and Difference. 
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= © "PET. - BW 
: Of a compleat Conception of Things. 


ET TAVING dwelt ſo long upon the firſt Rule 
; [ 1 to direct our Conceptions, and given an 
Account of the Definition both of Names and Things 
In order to gain clear and diſtin? Ideas, we make 
paſte now to the ſecond Rule to guide our Concep- 
tions, and that is, Conceive of Things compleatly in 
Bp! their Parts: h 

= All Parts have a Reference to ſome 7/hole : 
Now there is an old Diſtinction which logical 
Writers make of a Whole and its Parts into four 
everal Kinds, and it may be proper juſt to men- 
iioon them here. 

1. There is a netapbyſical Whole, when the 
Eſſence of a Thing is ſaid to conſiſt of two Parts, 
he Genus and the Difference, 1. e. the general and 
be ſpecial Nature, which being joined together 
Egnake up a Definition. This has been the Subject 
pf the foregoing Sections. 

2. There is a mathematical Whole which is bet- 
er called integral, when the ſeveral Parts, which 
eo to make up the Whole are really diſtinct from 
ne another, and each of them may ſubſiſt apart. 

Po the Head, the Limbs and the Trunk are the 
Integral Parts of an animal Body; fo Unites are 
the integral Parts of any large Number; ſo theſe 
Diſcourſes which I have written concerning Per- 
eption, Fudgment, Reaſoning and Diſpoſition are 
the four integral Parts of Logick. This ſort of 
Parts goes to make up the Compleatne/s of any 
ubject, and this is the chief and moſt direct Mat- 

ier of our Diſcourſe in this Section. 
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118 LOGIC . Or, Part 1 
3. There is a phy/ical or eſſential Whole, whia 

is uſually made to ſignify and include only ti 
two eſſential Parts of Man, Body and Soul: But 
think the Senſe of it may better be altered, vi 
at leaſt enlarged, and ſo include all the eſſenti 
Modes, Attributes or Properties which are cor. 
tained in the Compreben/ion of any Idea. Thi 
ſhall be the Subject of Diſcourſe under the hi 
Rule to direct our Conceptions. Ez 
4, There is a logical whole, which is alſo call 
an univerſal; and the Parts of it are all the pat 
ticular Ideas to which this univerſal Nature e. 
tends. So a Genus is a Whole in reſpect of the , 
veral Species which are its Parts. So the Sen 
is a hole, and all the Individuals are the Pan 
of it. This ſhall be treated of in the fourth RH 
zo guide our Conceptions. | 5 
At preſent we, conſider an Idea as an inter 
Mole, and our ſecond Rule directs us to contem. 
late it ix all its Paris: But this can only ref 
to complex Ideas, for ſimple Ideas have no Parts, 


sor. VIII. . 
Of Diviſion, and-the Rules of it. L 


Ince our Minds are narrow in their Capacity, 
8 and cannot ſurvey the ſeveral Parts of am 
complex Being with one ſingle View, as God ſc 
all Things at once, therefore we muſt as it wer 
take it to Pieces, and conſider of the Parts ſep: Mp 
rately that we may have a more compleat Concep- 
tion of the Whole. So if I would learn the Na- 
ture of a /Yatch, the Workman takes it to piece 
and .ſhews me the Spring, the Wheels, the Axl 
the Pinions, the Balance, the Dial-Plate, the Poi 3 
ter, the Caſe, c. and deſcribes each of theſe Thing 

| i} 
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to me apart, together with their Figures and their 


: | Uſes, If I would know what an Animal is, the 


Anatomiſt conſiders the Head, the Trunk, the 


Linbs, the Bowels apart from each other, and 


275 
* 


3 


. 


1 


gives me diſtinct Lectures upon each of them. 


So a Kingdom is divided into its ſeveral Provinces : 
A Book into its ſeveral Chapters; and any Science 
ss divided according to the ſeveral Subjects of 
which it treats, - 


This is what we properly call the Divi/on of 


an Idea, which is an Explication of the Whole by 
ii /everal Parts, or an Exumeration of the ſeveral 
Paris that go to compoſe any Yhole Idea, and to 
render it compleat. And I think when Man is 
divided into Body and Soul, it properly comes un- 
der this Part of the Doctrine of integral Divi/ion, 
as well as when the mere Body is divided into 
Head, Trunk and Limbs: This Diviſion is ſome- 


times called Partition. 


When any of the Parts of any Idea are yet 


farther divided in order to a clear Explication of 


che Vnole, this is called a Subdiviſion; as when a 


Lear is divided into Months, each Month into Days, 


and each Day into Hours, which may alſo be far- 
ther. /ubdivided into Minutes and Seconds. 


It is neceſſary in order to the full Explication 


of any Being to conſider each Part, and the Pro- 


perttes of it, diſtinct by it ſelf, as well as in its Re- 
lalion to the Whole: for there are many Proper- 
ties that belong to the Parts of a Being which 


aannot properly be aſcribed to the Whole, tho' 
BY theſe Properties may fit each Part for its proper 
Station, and as it ſtands in that Relation to the 


whole complex Being: as in a Heuſe, the Daors 


are moveable, the Rooms ſquare, the Cielings white, 
the Windows tranſparent, yet the Houſe is neither 
. moveable, nor ſquare, nor white, nor tranſparent. 
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The ſpecial Rules of a good Diviſion are theſe. 
r. Rule. Each Part fi nely taken muſt contain le 


than the whole, but all the Parts taken colleftin 


(or together) muſt contain neither more nor leſs thay 


| the whole. Therefore if in diſcourſing of a 77 


ou divide it into the Tun and Leaves it is 2 


imperfect Diviſion, becauſe the Root and te 
Branches are needful to make up the Whole, vi 
Logick would be ill divided into Apprehenſimn, [ 
Judgment and Reaſoning, for Method is a conſider. 
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able Part of the Art which teaches us to uſe ou 


omitted. 


Reaſon right, and ſhould by no Means be 1 


Upon this Account, in every Diviſion wherein - 
we deſign a perfect Exactneſs, it is neceſſar 
to examine the whole Idea with Diligence, leſt * 


omit any Part, of it thro* want of Care; tho! ii 


ſome Cafes it is not poſſible, and in others it i 


not neceſſary that we ſhould deſcend to the mi | 


nuteſt Parts. 


2. Rule. In all Diviſions we ſhould fi ſt conſa 
the larger and more immediate Parts of the Sul 
and not divide it at once into the more minute au 
remote Parts. It would by no means be prope - 
to divide a Aindgom firſt into Sireets, and Lani 
and Fields, but it muſt be firſt divided into . 


vinces or Counties, then thoſe Counties may be d. 
vided into Towns, Villages, Fields, Sc. and ti 


Towns into Streets and Lanes. 


Rule. The ſeveral Par ts of a Diviſion 1 


to 55 oppoſite, 1. e. one Part ought not to contain an 
other. It would be a ridiculous Diviſion of 


Animal into Head, Limbs, Body and Br ait, for 1021 


Brains are contained 1 in the Head. y 
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vet here it muſt be noted, that ſometimes the 
objects of any Treatiſe, or the Objects of a par- 
cular Science may be properly and neceſſarily fo 
W:;vided, that the ſecond may include the firſt, and 
ee third may include the firſt and ſecond, with- 
Nut offending againſt this Rule, becauſe in the ſe- 
ond or following Parts of the Science or Diſ- 
Wourſe, theſe Objects are not conſidered in the ſame 
anner as in the firſt; as for Inſtance, Geometr 
EQivides its Objects into Lines, Surfaces and Solids : 
o tho' a Line be contained in a Surface or 
solid, yet it is not conſider'd in them ſepa- 
tte and alone, or as a mere Line, as it is in the 
Writ Part of Geometry which treats of Lines. So 
ET-7ick is rightly divided into Conception, Fudg- 
ent, Reaſoning and Method ; for, tho' Ideas or 
orceptions are contained in the following Parts of 
Laich, yet they are not there treated of as (pa- 
eie Ideas, which are the proper Subject of the 
ift Part. 


— 


8 
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4. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too numerous with- 
„ Neceity: For it is better many Times to di- 
inguiſn more Parts at once if the Subject will 
Pear it, than to mince the Diſcourſe by exceſſive 
ding and ſubdividing. It is preferable there- 
te in a Treatiſe of Geography to ſay that in a 
ve will conſider its Walls, its Gates, its Build- 
its Ssreess, and Lanes, than to divide it for- 
ally firſt into the encompaſſing and the encompaſſed 

erts; the encompaſſing Parts are the Walls and 

Bc; the encompaſſed Part includes the Hays 
ad the Buildings; the Ways are the Streets and 
e Lanes; Buildings conſiſt of the Foundations 
dd the Super /trufure, Cc. | - 
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122 LOGIC K. Or, Part! 

Too great a Number of Subdiviſions has ber 
affected by ſome Petfons in Sermons, Treatiſe, 
Inſtructions, &c. under Pretence of greater Ae. 
curacy : But this ſort of Subtilties hath often gi, 
en greater Confuſion to the Underſtanding, ai 
ſometimes more Difficulty to the Memory. lM 
theſe Caſes it is only a good Judgment can dete. 
mine what Subdiviſions are needful. = 


5. Rule. Divide every Subject according to H 
ſpecial Deſign you have in View. One Idea ve 
Subject may be divided in very different Manner. 
according to the different Purpoſes we have uM 
diſcourſing of it. So if a Printer were to co 
ſider the ſeveral Parts of a Book, he muſt diviei 
it into Sheets, the Sheets into Pages, the Pali. 
into Lines, and the Lines into Letters. But 
 Grammarian divides a Book into Periods, Senta 
and Words, or Parts of Speech, as Noun, PronunW 
Verb, &c. A Logician conſiders a Book as divid 
ed into Chapters, Sections, Arguments, Prop 
tions, Ideas, and with the Help of Ozzology, he 6. 
vides the Propoſitions into Subject, Object, Prop 
ty, Relation, Action, Paſſion, Cauſe, Effet, G. 
But it would be very ridiculous for a Logical 
to divide a Book into Sheets, Pages, and Lin 
or for a Printer to divide it into Nouns and Pri 
nouns, or into Propoſitions, Ideas, Properties, ih 
Cauſes. . 


6. Rule. In all your Diviſions obſerve with gro 
eſt exaftneſs the Nature of Things. And here I an 
confſtrain'd to make a Subdiviſion of this RA 
into two very neceſſary Particulars. _ 7 

(I.) Let the Parts of your Diviſion be ſuc lh - 
are properly diſtinguiſhed in Nature. Do not "al 
vide aſunder thoſe Parts of the Idea which are ' . 

| tima 
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Wnatcly united in Nature, nor unite thoſe Things 
Wo one Part which Nature has evidently dif- 
Wd: Thus it would be very improper in treat- 
Wo of an Animal Body to divide it into the ſupe- 
and inferior Halves; for it would be hard to 
Wy how much belongs by Nature to the inferior 


8 88 
8 n 
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Haff, and how much to the ſuperior. Much more 
proper would it be ſtill to divide the Animal 
Wo the right Hand Parts and left Hand Parts, 
Which would bring greater Confuſion. This 
Would be as unnatural as a Man who ſhould 
re a Hazel Nut in Halves thro' the Huſt, the 
WW! ind the Kernel at once, and ſay a Nut is 
idled into theſe two Parts ; whereas nature leads 
Wainly to the threefold Diſtinction of fe, Shell 
Wd Kernel. 

e.) Do not affe? Duplicilies nor Triplicities, nor 
So) ici Number of Parts in your Diviſion of 
ig,; for we know of no ſuch certain Number 
Parts which God the Creator has obſerved in 
Br ming all the Varieties of his Creatures, nor is 
eee any uniform determined Number of Parts 
che various Subjects of human Art or Science; 
t lome Perſons have diſturbed the Order of Na- 
Dre and abuſed their Readers by an Aﬀectation of 
cholomies Thrichotomies, Sevens, Troclves, Se. 
Wert the Nature of the Subject, conſidered together 
Wn the Degu which you have in view, always 
W'crmine the Number of Parts into whick you 
Wide it. | 
After all, it muſt be conftſo'd that an intimate 
oledge of Things and a judicious Obſervati— 
wil aſſiſt in the Buſineſs of Diviſion, as well 
of Dion, better than too nice and curious 
Atteotion to the mere Formalities of logi- 
Writers, without a real Acquiintance with 
Hing s. | 
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Of a comprehenſive Conception of Things, and fi 
Abſtraction. | 


HE bird Rule to direct our Conception u 

quires us to conceive of Things comprehenſaſ 

ly. As we mult ſurvey an Object in all its P»*M 

to obtain a compleat Idea of it, ſo we muſt con 

der it in all its Modes, Attributes, Properties i 

Relations, in order to obtain a compreben ſive C 
ception of it. | 125 

The Comprebenſion of an Idea, as it was e 
pla in'd under the Doctrine of Univerſals, inch 
only tae efſential Modes or Attributes of that in 
but in this Place the Word is taken in a lar 
Senſe, and implies alſo the various occaſional Pn 
perties, accidental Modes and Relations. 

The Neceſſity of this Rule is founded up 
the ſame Reaſon as the former, viz. That 0 
Minds are narrow and ſcanty in their Capacitt 
and as they are Not able to conſider all the B- 
of a complex Idea at once, ſo neither can tity 
once contemplate all the different Attribute; 
Circumſtances of it: We mult therefore con 
Things /accef/rvely and gradually in their var 
Appearances and Circumſtances: As our natt 
Eye cannot at once behold the /ix Sides of a 
or Cube, nor take Cognizance of all the Pi 
that are marked on them, and therefore we 
up the Sides ſucceſſively, and thus ſurvey andi 
ber the Points that are mark'd on each Side, i 


We mau the whole, 


. I 4 


CH 


VI. S. 9. The tight Uſe of Reaſon. 125 
In des to a comtrebenſive View of any Idea, we 
| * firſt conſider whether the Object of it has 
Exiſtence as well as an Effence ; whether it be 
Vile or a complex Idea; whether it be a Sub- 
ice or a Mode; if it be a Subſtance, then we 
at enquire what are the eſſential Modes of it, 
Which are neceſſary to its Nature, and what are 
| 50 Properties or Accidents of it, which belong 
W ic occaſionally, or as it is placed in ſome par- 
Far Circumſtances: We muſt view it in its 
; z nu and abſolute Modes, and obſerve it in thoſe 
y; rious external Relations in which it ſtands to other 
Wicos: We muſt conſider it in its Powers and 
irie either to do or ſuffer: We muſt trace 
Jop to its various Cauſes, whether ſupream or 
Wordinate, We mult deſcend to the Variety 
its Eſfects, and take notice of the ſeveral Ends 
2 d De/igns which are to be attained by it. We 
Wt conceive of it as it is either an Object or a 
Tk ; what are the Things that are ain to it, 
Wd what are the Oppoſites or Contraries of it; for 
1 Wn) Things are to be known both by their con- 
* and their kindred Ideas. 
'*F che thing we diſcourſe of be a mere Mode, we 
Wit enquire whether it belong to Spirits or Bodies; 
Wether it be a phy/ical or moral Mode: If mos 
then we mult confider irs Relation to God, to 
ves, to our Neighbours ; its reference to 11s 
, or the Liſe io come. If it be a Virtue, we 
n if ſeek what are the Princ les of it, what 
the Rules of it, what are the Tendencies of 
Ind what are the falſe Virtues that counterfeit 
end what are the 3 Vices that oppoſe it, 
Net are the , Evils which attend the Neele# of 
| 
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If the Subject be hiſtorical or a Matter of Fg P 


4,4 


we may then enquire whether the Action y 
done at all; whether it was done in ſuch a mam 
or by ſuch Perſons as is reported; at what f 
it was done; in what Place; by what Motive,y 
for what Deſign; what is the Evidence of | 
Fact; who are the Witneſſes 3 what is their ( 


rafter and Credibility; what S1gns there at 
{ſuch a Fact; what concurrent Circumſtances mo 


may either ſupport the Truth of it, or rend 
doubtful. 

In order to make due Enquiries into al th 

and many other Particulars which go toward 

complete and comprebenſive Idea of any Being, 

Science of Ontology is exceeding neceſſary, 1 


is what was wont to be called the 5 Part f 


zaphyſicks in the Peripaleticł Schools. It treat 
Being in its moſs general Nature, and of all in 
eftions and Relations. I confeſs the old jr 
Schoolmen have mingled a Number of uſeleſs & 
tilties with this Science; they have exhauſted ti 
own Spirits, and the Spirits of their Reader 


many laborions and intricate Trifles, and (l 


of their Writings have been fruitful of Ni 
ewithcut Ideas, which hath done much Tnjur 


the ſacred Study of Divinity. Upon this Aces » 


many of the Moderns have moſt unjuſtly at 
doned the whole Science at once, and tir 


Abundance of Contempt and. Raillery upon Wi 


very Name of Metaphyſichs; but this Conte 


and Cenſure is very unreaſonable, for this Sci 


ſeparated from ſome Ariſtotelian Foolerics and 


laſtic Subtilties is ſo neceſſary to a diſtinct 3 
ception, ſolid Judgment, and juſt Reaſoning | 


many Subjects, that ſometimes it is introduce 
a Part of Logick, and not without Reaſon. 


thoſe who utterly deſpiſe and ridicule ir, 
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ay their own Ignorance, or will be ſuppoſed 

make their Wit and Banter a Refuge and Ex- 

for their own Lazineſs. Yet thus much I 

Juld add, that the later Writers of Ontology are 

erally the beſt on this account, becauſe they 
e left out much of the ancient Zargon. See the 

, „ Scheme of Ontology in the Philoſophick Efjays 


8 /.//. 
ere let it be noted that it is neither uſeful, 


A eſſary, or poſſible to run thro? all the Modes, 
7 unſtances and Relations of ET Sabie we 
e in Hand; but in Orzo/ogy we enumerate a 
Wi: Variety of them, that ſo a judicious Mind 
Wy chooſe what are thoſe Circumſtances, Relations 
inc Properties of any Subject, which are moſt 
ry to the preſent Deſign of him that ſpeaks 
W writes, either to explain, to illuſtrate, or to 
re the Point. ; 
Ws we arrive at the complea? Knowledge of an 
in all its Parts, by that Act of the Mind 
scheis called Diviſion, ſo we come to a compre- 
1 F ve Conception of a Thing in its ſeveral Pro- 
%, and Relations, by that Act of the Mind which 
W:lled Abſtraction, i. e. we conſider each ſingle 
tion or Property of the Subject alone, and 
we do as it were withdraw and ſeparate it in 
Minds both from the Subject it ſelf, as well as 
m other Properties and Relations in order to 
D Ky fuller Obſervation of it. 
WT! bis Act of Abſtraction is ſaid to be twofold, 
rr {7:ci/ive or Negative. 
WW /cci/ive Abſeraction is when we conſider thoſe 
Wings apart which cannot really exiſt apart; as 
En we confider a Mode without conſidering its 
| bance and Subject, or one eſſential Mode with 
0: anotver. Negative Avſtraction is when we con- 
er one Thipg ſeparate from another, which 


1 | may 


128 2D: Or, Part 
may alſo exiſt without it; as when we Concei 
of a Subject without conceiving of its accidey 
Modes or Relations; or when we conceive of g 
Accident without thinking of another; if I thin 
of reading or writing without the expreſs Ide 
ſome Man, this is precifive Abſtraflion ; or i 


think of the Allradtion of Iron, without the 


preſs Idea of ſome particular magnetick Body. I 


when I think of a Needle without an Idea of 


Sharpneſs, this is negative Abſtraftion ; and it ib 


ſame when I think of its Sharpneſs without cu 


dering its Length. 


SEC T. X. 


Of .the extenſive Conception of Things, and 
| Diſtribution. 


veral Parts that compoſe it, and the 
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S the Compleatneſs of an Idea refers to the! Ig 


— — = 7; 


prebenſion of an Idea includes its various PH 
lies, fo the Extenſion of an Idea denotes the 


ous Sorts or Kinds of Beings to which the ſamel: 


belongs: And if we would be fully acqua 


With a Subject, we muſt obſerve 


This /7277h Rule to direct our Conceptions, . 


Conceive of Things in all their Extenſion, i. © 
mult ſearch out the various Species or Special ie 


tures which are contained under it as a Gem! 


general Nature. It we would know the Natur 
an Anima! perfectly, we mult take Cognizancl 


4 


Beaſts, Birds, Fiſhes and Inſecls, as well as 1M. 
all which are contained under the general Na, 


and Name of Animal. : 


| . VI. S. 10. The right Uſe of Reaſon. 129 


As an integral M pole is diſt inguiſn'd into its ſe- 
ral Parts by Diviſion, ſo the Word Diftribu- 
| n is moſt properly uſed when we diſtinguiſh an 
1 . % I/Vhole into its ſeveral Kinds or Species: 

Id perhaps it had been better if this Word had 
Nen always confin'd to this Signification, tho? ic 
Wu be confeſt, that we frequently ſpeak of the 
z p 7 on of an Idea into its ſeveral Kinds, as well 


into ſeveral Parts. 


e Rules of a good Diſtribution are much the 

e with thoſe which we have before applied 
Div /ſon, which may be juſt repeated again in 
e bricteſt manner, in order to give Examples 
W them. 


IA | Rule. Each Part /inzly taken muſt contain leſs 
an the Whole, but all the Parts taken colleckive- 
5 or together, mult contain neither more nor leſs 
an the Whole; or as Logicians ſometimes expreſs 
de Ports of the Diviſion ought 10 exhauſt the 
3 28 hing which is divided. So Medicine is juſtly 
| ' ſiitributed into Prophylatt! ck, or the Art of pre- 
J Erving Health; and Therapeutice, or the Art 
5 f reſtoring Health; for there is no other ſort 
. Medicine beſide theſe two. But Men are not 
1 ell diſtributed into 7zall or ſhort, for there are 
| [ fone of a middle Staiure. 


Y Fi Rule. In all Diſtributions we ſhould firit 
Z Logger the larger and more immediate Kinds or 
ois or Ranks of Being, and not divide a 
na it once into the more minute and remote. 
. Genus ſhould not at once be divided into Indi- 
. 215, Or even into the loweſt Species, if there 
Pa Shecies ſuperior. Thus it would be very im- 
3 5 7 858 divide Animal into Trout, Loher, Hel, 
ee, Hagle, Dove, Ii erm and Butterfly, for 
3 4 Thee 


130 er. Par 
t heſe are inferior Kinds; whereas Animal oui 
firſt to be diſtributed into Man, Beaſt, Bird, ll 
Inſet: And then Beaſt ſhould be diſtributed in 
Dog, Bear, &c. Bird into Eagle, Dove, Cc. H 
into Trout, Eel, Lobjier, Sc. 

It is irregular alſo to join any inferior Species 
the ſame Rank or Order with the Superior; 2 
if we would diſtinguiſh Animals into Birds, Ban 
and Oyſters, &c. it would be a ridiculous Diſt, 
bution. 


III. Rule. The ſeveral Parts of a Diſtributi 
ought to be oppoſite, that is, one Species or C 
of Beings in the ſame Rank of Diviſion ought m 
to contain or include another ; 3 fo Men ought ot 
to be divided into the Rich, the Poor, the Trad 
and the Tall; for poor Men may be both /earni 
and fall, and ſo may the rich. 3 

But it will be objected, are not animated Ba 
rightly diſtributed into Vegetative and Animal, d 
(as they are uſually called) Senſitive? Now the d 
ſitive contains the Vegetative Nature in it, f. 
Animals grow as well as Plants. I anſwer that! 
this and all ſuch Diſtributions the Word Pei 
tive ſignifies merely Vegetative; and in this el 3 
Vegetative will be ſufficiently oppoſite to Ain 
for it cannot be ſaid of an Anima! that it conti 
mere Vegetation in the Idea of it. 


IV. Rule. Let not Subdiviſions be too num 
rous without Neceſſity; therefore I think S 
Zity is better diſt inguiched at once into a wa. 9 
Surface and a Solid, than to ſay as Ramus does, ti 1 
Quantity is euher a Line, or a Thing lined; and 
Thing lined is either a Surface or a $9lid. 
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a v. Rule. Diſtribute every Subject according to 
the ſpecial Deſign you have in View, fo far as is 
[- eee or uſetul to your preſent Enquiry. Thus 
2 Politician diſtributes Mankind according to their 
Wii Characters, into the Rulers and the Ruled 
7 bnd a Phyſician divides them into the Sick or the 
Healtby; but a Divine diſtributes them into Turks, 
Heatbens, Jews, or Chriſtians. 
Here Note, tha: it is a very uſeleſs Thing to 
diſtribute any Idea into ſuch Kinds or Members 
Jas have no different Properties to be ſpoken of; 
Jas it is mere trifling to divide right Angles into 
ſuch <who/e Legs are equal, and whoſe Lees are un- 
. Regal, for as to the mere right Angle they have no 
Z citterenc Properties. 


01 


= VI. Rave. In all your Diſtributions obſerve the 
WW Nature of Things with great Exactneſs; and 
W don't affect any particular Form 'of Diſtribution! 
3 | as ſome Perſons have done, by dividing every Ge- 
| f e into 4 Species, or into three $ ſecies; where- 

F as Nature is infinitely various, and human Affairs 
* human Sciences have as great a. Variety, nor 
WT ©; there: any one Form of Distribution that will 

z 1 ſuit with all Subjects. 
Mie, It is to this Doctrine of Diſtribution of 
Z 4 Gents into its ſeveral Species, We m uſt allo refer 
b ne Diſtribution of a Cauſe according to its ſeve- 
W ral Efefts, as ſome Medicines are beati ig, fome are 
| g or an Effect when it is diſtinguifh” ad by 
is Cores, as Faith is either built upon divine Teſ- 
1 Laon y or human. It is to this Head we refer par- 
I ticular artificial Bodies, when they are diſtinguiſh- 
ac according to the Matter they are made of, as 
W 2 Statue is either of Brals, of Marble, or Wood, 
e. and any other Beings when they are diſtin- 
4 7 giuiſh'd 


r 


1 Lose: Or, Fa 
guiſh'd according to their End and Deſign, as the 
Furniture of Body or Mind is either for Ornamey 
or Uſe. To this Head alſo we refer Subjects when 
they are divided according to their Modes or A. 
cidents; as Men are either merry, or grave, or ſad; 
and Modes when they are divided by their Subhjech, 
as Diſtempers belong to the Fluids, or to the ſilii 
Parts of the Animal. 

It is alſo to this Place we reduce the Propoil 
of a Dificulty under its various Caſes, whether it 
be in Speculation or Practice: As to ſhew the 
Reaſon of the Sun-beams burning Wood, whethy 
it be done by a convex Glaſs or @ concave ; or to 
ſhew the Conſtruction and Menſuration of Triau. 
gles, whether you have two Angles and a Side 
given, or two Sides and an Angle, or only three 
Sides. Here it is neceſſary to diſtribute or aii 
a Difficulty into all its Caſes, in order to gain a pet. 
feet Knowledge of the Subject you contemplate. 

It might be oblerved here. that Logiciaus have 
ſometimes given a Mark or Sign to diſtinguiſh 
when it is an integral Whole, that is divided into 
its Paris or Members, or when 1t is a Genus, an 
univerſal Whole, that is diſtributed into its Spectz 
and Individuals. The Rule they give is this: 
Whenſoever the whole Idea can be directly and 
properly affirmed of each Part, as a Bird is ar 
Animal, a Fiſh is an Animal, Bucepbalus is a Horſe, 
Peter is a Man, then it is a Diſtribution of a Ge- 
nus into its Species, or a Species into its Individi. 
als: But when the whole cannot be thus directly 
affirmed concerning every Part, then it is a Divi- 
ſion of an integral into its ſeveral Species or Men 
bers; as we cannot lay the Head, the Breaſt, the 
Hand or the Foot is an Animal, but we lay itt 
Head is a Part of the Animal, and che Foot is an- 
other Part. 
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MM This Rule may hold true generally in corporeal © 
; Beings, or perhaps in all Subſtances : But when 
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ve ſay the Fear of God is Wiſdom, and ſo is human 
Civility: Criticiſm is true Learning, and jo is Phi- 
WW ophy: To execute a Murderer is Fuſtice, and t9 
W /ave and defend the Innocent is Juſtice too + In the: 
Caſes it is not ſo eaſily determin'd, whether a 

integral Whole be divided into its Parts, or an uni- 


verſal into its Species: For the Fear of God may 


be called either one Part, or one Kind of Wiſdom: 
W Criticiſm is one Part, or one Kind of Learning: 
And the Execution of a Murderer may be called a 
W Species of Fuſtice, as well as a Part of it. Nor in- 
= dced is it a Matter of great Importance to deter- 
mine this Controverſy. p 


| Ster. 
Of an orderly Conception of Things. 


3 THE laſt Rule to direct our Conceptions, is, 
2 T that wwe ſbould rank and place them in a pro- 
fer Method and juſt Order. This is of neceſſary 
= Ulc to prevent Confuſion ; for as a Trader who 
= never places his Goods in his Shop or Warehouie 
ma regular Order, nor keeps the Accounts of his 
E buying and felling, paying and receiving in a juſt 
Method, is in utmoſt Danger of plunging all his 
Affairs into Confuſion and Ruin; ſo a Student 
= who is in the Search of Truth, or an Author or 
Teacher who communicates Knowledge to others, 
will very much obſtruct his Deſign, and confound 
his own Mind or the Mind of his Hearers, unleſs 
he range his Ideas in juſt Order. | 

If we would therefore become ſucctful T,carn- 
ers or Teachers, we mult not conceive of Things 
n a confuſed Heap, but diſpoſe our Ideas in ſome 
eeriain Melbod, which may be moſt eaſy and _ 

| fu 
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134 LOGIC k. Or, Pat] 
ful both for the Underſtanding and Memory, 


and be ſure as much as may be 70 follow the Na. 
zure of Things, for which many Rules might be 
given, VIZ. | 
1. Conceive as much as you can of the Efſen- 
zials of any Subject, before you conſider its Aci. 
dentals. | : 
2. Survey firſt the general Parts and Propertic 
of any Subject, before you extend your Thought 


to diſcourſe of the particular Kind or Specin 


ar it. | 

3. Contemplate Things firſt in their own img 
Natures, and afterward view them in Compoſtion 
with other Things ; unleſs it be your preſent Pur- 
poſe to take a compound Being to pieces, in order 
to find out or to ſhew the Nature of it by ſearch- 
ing and diſcovering of what Simples it is com- 
mo 8 

4. Conſider the ab/oluze Modes or Affection“ 


of any Being as it is in itſelf, before you proceed 


to conſider it relatively, or to ſurvey the vari- 
ous Relations in which it ſtands to other Be. 
ings, Cc. 

Note, Theſe Rules chiefly belong to the Me. 
thod of Inſtruction which the Learned call Sn 
thetick. | 

But in the Regulation of our Ideas there is 
ſeldom an abſolute Neceſſity that we ſhould place 
them in this or the other particular Method : It 
is poſſible in ſome Caſes that many Methods may 
be equally good, that is, may equally aſſiſt the 
Underſtanding and the Memory: To frame a 


Method exquiſitely accurate, according to the i 


ſtrict Nature of Things, and to maintain this Ac- 
curacy from the Beginning to the End of a Trea- 
Liſe, is a molt rare and difficult Thing, if not im-— 


poſſible, But a larger Account of Method would 
be 
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ve very improper in this Place, leſt we anticipate 
& what belongs to the fourth Part of Logick. 


SECT.. XII. 
Theſe five Rules of Conception exemplified. 


T may be uſeful here to give a Specimen of the 
ue ſpecial Rules o direct our Conceptions, which 
EZ have been the chief Subject of this long Chapter, 
and repreſent them practically in one View. 
= Suppoſe the Theme of our Diſcourſe were the 
= Poſſions of the Mind. | 
ift, To gain a clear and diſtinct Idea of Paſſion, 
ve mult deine both the Name and the Thing. 
Io begin with the Definition of the Name; we 
are not here to underſtand the Word Paſſion in 
its vulgar and moſt limited Senſe, as it ſignifies 
merely Anger or Fury; nor do we take it in its 
moſt extenſive philoſophical Senſe, for tne /uſ- 
= taining the Action of an Agent; but in the more li- 
mited philoſophical Senſe, Paſſions ſignity the va- 
= runs Affections of the Mind, ſuch as Admiration, 
Love, or Hatred ; this is the Definition of the Name. 
We proceed to the Definition of the Thing. 
Paſſion is defined a Senſation of ſome ſpecial Commotion 
na animal Nature, occaſioned by the Mind's Perception 
, jome Object ſitited to excite that Commotion. Here 
the Genus or general Nature of Paſſion is a Sen— 


Since this was written I have publiſhed a ſhort Treatiſe of the Paſſions, 
ö wherein I have fo far varied from this Definition as to call them Senſibl 
Cemmictiens of cur whole Nature, bath Soul and Body. occaſioned by the Mind's 
EE Lerception of ſome Object, Sc. I made this Alteration in the Deſcription of 
E the Paſſions in that Book chief to include in a more explicit manner the 
5 P aſtions of Deſire and Awerſicn which are Acts of Yo/ition rather than Sen- 
5 J4tions, Yet ſince ſome Commotions of animal Nature attend all the Paſſions, 
and ſince there is always a Senſation of theſe Commotions, I ſhall not change 
E tic Definition I have written here: For this will agree to all the Paſſions 
= iter they include any Act of Volition or not; Nor indeed is the Matter 
= © ny great Importance. Now. 17. 1728. | 

| ſation 
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lation of ſome ſpecial Commetion in animal Natur, 
and herein it agrees with Hunger, Thirſt, Pain, 
Wc. The eſſential Difference of jt is, that this Com: 
motion ariſes from a Thought or Perception of th; 
Mind, and hereby it is aiſtinguiſhed from Hunger, 
Thirſt, or Pain. 

2dy, We muſt conceive of it compleatly, o 
ſurvey the ſeveral Paris that compoſe it. Thee 
are (1.) The Minds Perception of ſome Object. (2. 
The conſequent Ruffie or ſpecial Commotion of th: 
Nerves, and Blood, and animal Spirits. And (3. 
The Senſation of this inward Commotion. 

3, We mult conſider it comprehenſively | in it 
various Properties. The moſt eſſential Attributes 
that make up its Nature have been already men- 
tioned under the foregoing Heads. Some of the 
= conſiderable Properties that remain are theſe, 

2. That Paſſion belongs to all Mankind, in greater 
or er Degrees: It is not conſtantly preſent will 
5, but upon ſome certain Occaſions : It is appointed 
by our Creator for various uſeful Ends and Purſes, 
dig. to give us Vigour in the Purſuit of what | 
good and agreeable to us, or in the Avoidance od 
what 15 hurtful: 17 is very one for our State 0 
Tria! in this World: It is not utterly to be rooted i 
of our Nature, but to be moderated and governed de- 
cording 10 Rates of Virtue and Religion, &c. 

4thly. We mutt take Cognizance of the various 
Kinds of it, which is call'd an extenſive once) tim 
of ir. If the Object which the Mind perceives 
be ve ry 1ncommon, it excites the Paſſion of Au- 
miration. If the Object appear agreeable it raits 
Love: If the agrecable Object be abſeiit and a., 
tainable it is Def mes Av likely to be Sou d, 
excites. Hope If unaitainable, Deſpair : If it be 
preſeui and, T, it is the Paſſion of Joy : If Mm 
ic excites Sorrow. If the Object be difagrceas:ss 
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Ir cauſes in general Hatred or Averſion: If it be 
Veni. and yet we are in Danger of it, it raiſes 
ur Fear : If it be . It is Sorrow and Sad- 
3 25 All theſe Things and many more which 
go to compoſe a Treatiſe on this Subject muſt be 
ſpaced in their proper Order: A flight Specimen 
Jof which is exhibited in this ſhort Account of. 
Fan and which that admirable Author De/- 
artes has treated of at large; tho” for want of 
| Wuficient Experiments and Obſervations in natural 
Philoſophy, there are ſome few Miſtakes in his 
4 {Account of n Nature. 


1 SECT, XIII. 
As Iluſtration of theſe Ade Rules by Sidi 
*HUS we have brought the firſt Part of Lo- 


 gick to a Concluſion: And it may not be 
Ynprope here to repreſent its Excellencies (fo far 
5 we have gone) by genera] Hints of its chief De- 
F 13 Ute, : as weil as by a various Compariſon of it 
Wo thoſe Inſtruments which Mankind have invented 
for their ſeveral Conveniencies and Improvements. 
Bk he Deſi zu of Logick is not to furniſh us with 
e perceiving Faculty, but only to direct and al- 
| Git us in the Uſe. of it: It doth not give us the 
| Objects of our Ideas, but only caſts ſuch a Light 
on thoſe Objects which Nature furniſhes us with, 
of they may be the more clearly and diſtinétly 
bogen: It doch not add new Parts or Properties 
to Things, but it diſcovers the various Parts, Pro- 
5. rties, Relations and Dependencies of one Thing 
upon another, and by ranking all Things under ge- 
reral and ſpecial Heads, it renders the Nature, or 
any of the Properties, Fo wers, and Uſes of a thing 
; more 
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more eaſy to be found out, when we ſeek in why 

Rank of Beings it lies, and wherein it agrees with, 

and wherein it differs from others. 

If any Compariſons would illuſtrate this, It may 

be thus repreſented. 


I. When Logick aſſiſts us to attain a clear ay 
diſtinf? Conception of the Nature of Things by 
Definition, it is like thoſe Glaſſes whereby we 8 
hold ſuch Objects diſtin&ly, as by Reaſon of their 
Smallneſs or their great Diſtance appear in Con- 
fuſion to the naked Eye: So the Teleſcope diſco. 
vers to us diſtant Wonders in the Heavens, and 
ſhews the milky Way, and the bright cloudy Sput 

in a very dark Skie to be a Collection of littk 
Stars, which the Eye unaſſiſted beholds in mingled 
Confulion. So when Bodies are too ſmall for ou 
Sight to ſurvey them diſtinctly, then the Ai 
ſcope is at Hand for our Aſſiſtance, to ſhew us a 
the Limbs and Features of the moſt minute Animai, 
with great Clearneſs and Diſtinction. 


2 


II. When we are taught by T.ogick to view 16 
| I compleatly in all its Parts by the Help 0: 
Diviſion, it — the Uſe of an anatomical W 
which diſſects an animal Body, and ſeparates th 
Feins, Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, Membranes, & 
b and ſhews us the ſeveral Parts which go to t 
9 * of a compleat Animal. 


III. When Logick inſtructs us to ſurvey 
Object comps cbenſi Tel in all the Modes, Proper, 4 
Relations, Faces and Appearances of it, it is 
the ſame Ule as a /erreſtrial Globe, which turning 
* on its Axis, repreſents to us all the variet 

Lando and Seas, Ringdoms and Nations on tat 


Surface of the Earth ma very ſhort Succeſſion a 
Tim 05 1 
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ime ſhews the Situation and various Relation 
them to each other, and gives a comprehenſive 


ö ew of them in Miniature. 


Gy. When this Art teaches us to diſtribute any 


8 11 Idea into its different Kinds or Species, it 


Wy be compared to the pri/matick Glaſs, that re- 


Jes the Sun-Beams or Rays of Light, which 


to be uniform when falling upon it, bur it 


. erates and diſtributes them into their different 


as and Colours, and ranks them 1 in their pro- 
& Succeſſion. 


? Vor if we deſcend to Subdiviſions and ſubordi- 
Wc Ranks of Being, then Diſtribution may alſo 
be aid to form the Reſemblance of a natural Tree, 


rein the Genus or general Idea ſtands for the 


Ro „or Stock, and the ſeveral Kinds or Species, and 
Jn: pividuals, are diſtributed abroad, and repreſent- 
7 in their Dependence and Connection, like the 


| 3 ral Boughs, Branches, and leſſer Shoots. For 


Wrance, let Animal be the Root of a logical Tree, 


Reſemblance is ſeen by mere Inſpection, tho? 


. 4 0 E Root be not placed at the Bottom of the 


K. Animal 


— 
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Pat 


Philip 
James 
[Man Peter 
| Thomas, &c. 
7” Trott. 
Horſe - Bahar d, CC, 
Squirrel 1 - 
Beaſts | Maſt! 
_ 's pantie]. 
ö Se.” 2 1e y-hound, 
Wa age Sc. 
Animals Eagle 
: Bird J Lark Engliſb. 


| Duck . Miu ſcovy. 


[ | Gooſe, Sc. | Hook-Bill, &. 


| Trout 
Fiſh 4 Whale 
| Oyſter, Sc. 


[Flying —« pee, Os 


n Worm. 


N | | Creeping — Ant, 
Caterpillar, Gf 


The ſame Similitude will ſerve alſo to 1]]uſt 
the Diviſion and Subdiviſion of an integral IWi 
into its ſeveral Parts. 


When Logick directs us to place all our! 


in a proper Method, moſt convenient both fot 
truction and Memory, it doth the ſame & 


6 © > 
— arrdc- 
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Ws the Caſes of well contrived Shelves in a large Li- 
Vary wherein Folio's, Quarto's, Octavo's, and leſſer 
W/m, are diſpoſed in ſuch exact Order under 
Te particular Heads of Divinity, Hiftory, Ma- 
W-maticks, antient and miſcellaneous Learning, Cc. 
Wat the Student knows where to find every Book, 
Ind has them all as it were within his Command 
Ponce, becauſe of the exact Order wherein they 
placed. 8 

Ihe Man who has ſuch Aſſiſtances as theſe at 

Wand, in order to manage his Conceptions and re- 
late his, Ideas, is well prepared to improve his 
Wnowledge, and to join theſe Ideas together in a 
Eoular manner by Judgment, which is the ſecond 
Wpcration of the Mind, and will be the Subject 
W the ſecond Part of Logick, | 
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. Of Judgment and Propoſition. 


77 HEN the Mind has got Acquaini 
V with Things by framing Ideas of tl 
it proceeds to the next Operation,: 
that is, to compare theſe Ideas together, ani 
Join them by Affirmation, or disjoin them hy 
gation, according as we find them to agree or 
agree. This Act of the Mind is called udgna 
as when we have by Perception obtained Wl 
Ideas of Plato, a Philoſopher, Man, Innocen, Ws 
form theſe Judgments 3 Plato was a Philoſijl 
wo Man is innocent. 

Some Writers have aſſerted, that Judgments 
fiſts in a mere Perception of the Agreement or] 
agreement of Ideas. But I rather think there is an 
of the Will (at leaſt in moſt Caſes) neceſſary toi! 
a Judgment; for tho? we do perceive, or thin 
perceive Ideas to agree or diſagree, yet wel 
lometimes refrain from judging or aſſenting t0 

Perception, for fear leſt the Perception ff 
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be ſufficiently clear, and we ſhould be miſta- 
n: And I am well aſſured at other Times, that 
te are Multitudes of Judgments formed, and a 
In Aſſent given to Ideas join'd or disjoined, be- 
Je there is any clear Perception whether the 
Dee or diſagree; and this is the Reaſon of ſo 
Iny falſe Judgments or Miſtakes among Men. 
In theſe Practices are a Proof that Judgment has 
ething of the Will in it, and does not merely con- 
in Perception, ſince we ſometimes judge (tho? 
Wappily) without perceiving, and ſometimes w 
Wceive without immediate judging. 
Ws an Idea is the Reſult of our Conception or Ap- 
Won, ſo a Propoſition is the Effect of Judg- 
. The foregoing Sentences which are Ex- 
Woles of the Act of Judgment are properly cal - 
Propoſitions. Plato is a Philoſopher, &c. 
gs Here let us conſider, 
. The general Nature of a Propoſition, and the 
„ which it is compoſed. 
E. The various Diviſions or Kinds of Propoſi- 


. % Springs of falſe Fudgment, or the Doctrine 
8 'cudices. 

4. General Directions to aſſiſt us in judging aright. 
. Hecial Rules to direct us in judging particular 
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1 HAP. I. a 
: Of the Nature of a Propoſition, and i A 


ſeveral Parts. 


Ri 
A Propoſition is a Sentence wherein two q 
more Ideas or Terms are join'd or digit 
by one Affirmation or Negation, as Plato wi 

Philoſopher : Every Angle is formed by two In 
meeting : No Man living on Earth can be complu 
happy. When there are never ſo many Idea 
Terms in the Sentence, yet if they are joined 
disjoined merely by one ſingle Affirmation or 
gation, they are properly called but oze Prop 
on, tho' they may be reſolved into ſeveral Pl 
| Poſitions which are implied therein, as will 
pear hereafter, . 
In deſcribing a Propoſition, T uſe the V 
Terms as well as Ideas, becauſe when mere le 
are joined in the Mind without Words, it is! 
ther called a Judgment; but when clothed vl 
Words, it is called a Propoſition, even tho' th 5 
in the Mind only, as well as when it is expreſt 
' ſpeaking or writing. | 
ox There are three Things which go to the Natl 
and Conſtitution of a Propoſition (via.) the ll 
ject, the Predicate and the Copula. |; 
The Subject of a Propoſition is that concern 
which any thing is affirmed or denied: So Pt 
Angle, Man living on Earth, are the Subjeci il 
the foregoing Propoſitions. = 
The Predicate is that which is affirmed or ci 
ed of the Subject; ſo Philoſopher is the Pred 
of the firſt Propoſition ; formed by two Lines 
ing, is the Predicate of the ſecond; capable A 
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. 19 7 happy, is the proper Predicate of 
She thir EP " | 
The Subject and Predicate of a Propoſition ta- 
En together are called the Matter of it; for theſe 
e the Materials of which it is made. 
The Copula is the Form of a Propoſition ; it re- 

Weſents the Act of the Mind affirming or deny- 
Wo, and it is expreſt by the Words, am, art, is, 
Je, &c. or, am not, art not, is not, are not, &c. 

It is not a Thing of Importance enough to 
eate a Diſpute, whether the Words 20, none, 
, never, &c. which disjoin the Ideas or Terms 
a negative Propoſition, ſhall be called a Part of 
e Szbjelt, of the Copula, or of the Predicate. 
netimes perhaps they may ſeem moſt naturally 
be included in one, and ſometimes in another 
W theſe, tho* a Propoſition is uſually denomi- 
ted a%irmalive or negative by its Copula, as here- 
tler. : | 
Mie 1. Where each of theſe Parts of a Pro- 
MWgolition is not expreſt diſtinctly in ſo many Words, 
WE they are all underſtood and implicitly contain- 
therein; as, Socrates diſputed, is a compleat Pro- 
sition, for it ſignifies, Socrates was diſputing. So, 
Nhe, ſignifies I am dying. I can write, i. e. I am 
4 to write. In Latin and Greek one ſingle Word 
many Times a compleat Propoſition. 
Mie 2. Theſe Words, am, art, is, &c. when 
ey are uſed alone without any other Predicate 
- gnify both the Aci of the Mind judging, which 
Wcludes the Cofula, and ſignify allo actual 3 
ce, which is the Predicate of that Propoſition. 
= {me is, ſignifies Rome is exiſtent: There are 
B's irange Monſters, that is, ſome ſtrange Mon- 
are exi/tent. Carthage is no more, i. e. Car- 
ge bas no Being. 
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Note 3. The Subject and Predicate of a pn 
ofition are not always to be known and difhy 
guiſt®d by the placing of the Words in the $ 
' tence, but by reflecting duly on the Senſe of 
Words, and on the Mind and Deſign of the Spei 
er or Writer: As if I ſay, in Africa there are ng 
Lions, I mean many Lions are exiſtent in Afr 
Many Lions is the Subject, and exiſtent in Af 
is the Predicate. I is proper for a Philoſopher i 
underſtand Geometry ; here the Word Proper is 
Predicate, and all the reſt is the Subject, exc 
the Copula. „ | 
Note 4. The Subject and Predicate of a Pr 
poſition ought always to be two different Ida 
or two different Terms; for where both the 7: 
and Ideas are the ſame, it is called an identical In 
Poſition,” which is mere trifling, and cannot tal 
to promote Knowledge, ſuch as, @ Rule is a Rv 
or a good Man is à good Man. | 
But there are ſome Propofitions, wherein t 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate ſeem to bel 
ſame, yet the Ideas are not the ſame; nor a 
theſe be calPd purely identical or trifling Propoſi 
ons; ſuch as Home is Home; that is, Home i. 
convenient or delightful Place; Socrates is Socril 
till; that is, the Man Socrates is ſtill a Phil 
 pher: The Hero was not a Hero; that is, the lin 
did not ſhew his Courage: What I have written, 
have written: that is, what I wrote I ſtill appri 
and will not aller ii: What is done, is done; ti 

is, it cannot be undone. It may be eaſily obſerm 
in theſe Propoſitions the Term is equivocal, for 
the Predicate it has a different Idea from what! 
has in the Subject. 
There are alſo ſome Propoſitions wherein tk 
Terms of the Subject and Predicate differ, but ii 
Ideas are the ſame; and theſe are not merely in 
1 - [6 
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4-1] or trifling Propoſitions ; as, impudent is ſhame- 

„ a Billow is a Wave; or Fluus (in Latin) is 
WE. ave; a Globe is a round Body. In theſe Pro- 
MW-oficions either the Words are explain'd by a De- 
WE nition of the Name, or the Ideas by a Defini- 
tion of the Thing, and therefore they are by no 
Means uſeleſs, when formed for this Purpoſe. 


8 
* 


CHAT i | 
07 the various Kinds of Propoſitions. 


MIT Ropolitions may be diſtributed into various 

: P Kinds according to their Subject, their Copula, 
WEthcir Predicate, their Nature or Compoſition, their + 
Venſe, and their Evidence, which Diſtributions will 
| I as ih in the following Sections. 


Stew. I. 


FF Of univerſal, particular, indefinite, and ſingular 
; Propoſitions. 


Ropoſitions may be divided according to their 
1 $ybjef7 into univerſal and particular; this is 
8 uiually call'd a Diviſion ariſing from the Quantity. 
An univerſal Propoſition is when the Subject is 
aaken according to the whole of its Extenſion ; 
lo if the Subject be a Genus or general Nature, 
gc includes all its Species or Kinds: If the Subject 
be a Species, it includes all its Individuals. This 
Univerſality is uſually ſignified by theſe Words, 
0 every, no, none, or the like; as, all Men must 
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dye: No Man is Almighty: Every Creature had 


_ cording to the whole of its Extenſion, becaut 


its Place, or any Angel that were not a abit 


\ 


beginning. | 3 
A particular Propoſition is when the Subject; 
not taken according to its whole Extenſion; that 
is, when the Term 1s limited and reſtrained 9 
ſome one or more of thoſe Species or Individual, 
whoſe general Nature it expreſſes, but reachs 
not to all; and this is uſually denoted by th 
Words, ſome, many, a few, there are which, &. 
as ſome Birds can ſing well: Few Men are ini 
wiſe: There are Parrots which will talk a hunari 
Things. 0 | 
Under the general Name of univerſal Projij. 
tions, we may juſtly include thoſe that are jg 
lar, and for the moſt Part thoſe that are indefnit 
Wo. _ us ” 
A fingular Propoſition is when the Subject is 1 
ſingular or individual Term or Idea; as Deſcarts 
was an ingenious Philoſopher : Sir Iſaac New 
has far exceeded all his Predeceſſors : The Palace 
Hampton-Court is a pleaſant Dwelling : This Dy 
zs very cold, The Subject here muſt be taken ac 


being an individual, it can extend only to one, and 
it muſt therefore be regulated by the Laws of in. 
verſal Propoſitions. 1 

An indefinite Propoſition, is, when no Note, e 
ther of Univerſality or Particularity, is prefixedu 
a Subject, which 1s in its own Nature general; 
as a Planet is ever changing its Place: Angels an 
noble Crealures, Now this ſort of Propoſition, 
eſpecially when it deſcribes the Nature of Thing) 
is uſually counted univerſal alſo, and it ſuppois 
the Subject to be taken in its whole Extenſion; 
tor if there were any Planet which did not cba 


ſ 


Credit. 


ens 1. The right Uſe e Reaſon. 149 
Crcature, theſe Propoſitions would not be ſtrictly 
true. | | 


WW Yet in order to ſecure us againſt Miſtakes in 
judging of univerſal, particular and indefinite Pro- 
positions, it is neceſſary to make theſe following 


Remarks. 


I. Concerning univerſal Propoſitions." 
Moe 1. Univerſal Terms may either denote a 
@ metaphyſical, a phyſical, or a moral Univerſality. 
A metaphyſical, or ' mathematical Univerſality, is 
when all the Particulars contained under any ge- 
W neral Idea have the fame Predicate belonging to 
them without any Exception whatſoever; or when 
WE the Predicate is ſo eſſential to the univerſal Sub- 
Wiect, that it deſtroys the very Nature of the Sub- 
ect to be without It; as, all Circles have a Centre 
and Circumference : All Spirits in their own Nature 
are immortal. BEE 8 
= A 7hy/ical or natural Univerſality, is, when ac- 
E cording to the Order and common Courſe of Na- 
ture, a Predicate agrees to all the Subjects of that 
Kind, tho' there may be ſome accidental and pre- 
ternatural Exceptions; as, all Men uſe Words to 
expreſs their Thoughts, yet dumb Perions are ex- 
cepted, for they cannot ſpeak. All Beaſts have 
= four Feet, yet there may be ſome Monſters with 
five; or maim'd, who have but three. 
A moral Univerſality, is when the Predicate 
agrees to the greateſt part of the Particulars which 
are contained under the univerſal Subject; as all 
© Negroes are ſtupid Creatures: All Men are govern'd 
W  Afefion rather than by Reaſon : All the old Ro- 
mans loved their Country: And the Scripture uſes 
this Language, when St, Paul tells us, The Cretes 
| are altoays Liars. 
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collectively for all its particular Ideas united toge- 


one, or into every, we cannot ſay one Apple or 


SM 


Now it is evident, that a ſpecial or ſingulat 
Concluſion cannot be infer'd from a moral Ui. 
verſality, nor always and infallibly from a phyjica 
one, tho' it may be always inferred from a Uni. 
verſality which is metaphy/ical, without any Dan- 
ger, or Poſſibility of Miſtake. 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that uſually we make 
little or no Diſtinction in common Language, be. 
tween a Subject that is phyſically or metaphyſical 
univerſal. | 

Note 2. An univerſal Term 1s ſometimes taken 


ther, and ſometimes diſtributively, meaning each 
of them ſingle and alone. 

Inftances of a collective Univerſal are ſuch as 
theſe: All theſe Apples will fill a Buſbel All the 
Hours of the Night are ſufficient for Sleep: All tle 
Rules of Grammar overload the Memory. In theſe 
Propoſitions it is evident, that the Predicate be- 
longs not to the Individuals ſeparately, but to the 
zwhole collective Idea; for we cannot affirm the 
fame Predicate if we change the Word all into 


every Apple will fill a Bufhel, &c. Now 1uch 1 
collective Idea when it becomes the Subject of x 
Propoſition, ought to be eſteemed as one ſing 
Thing, and this renders the Propoſition ſingulur 
or indefinite, as we ſhall ſhew immediately. 
A diftributive Univerſal will allow the Word al 
to be changed into every, or into one, and by this 
Means is diſtinguiſh*d from a collective. 
Inſtances of a diſtributive Univerſal, are the moſt 
common on every Occaſion ; as, all Men are moi 
zal : Every Man is a Sinner, &c. But in this ſon 
of Univer/al there is a Diſtinction to be made, 
which follows in the next Remark, | 
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| Note 3. When an univerſal Term is taken diſ- 
Vributively, ſometimes it includes all the Individu- 
l contained in its inferior Species: as when I 
Way every Sickneſs bas a Tendency to Death; I mean 
ver) Individual Sickneſs as well as every Kind. 
gut ſometimes it includes no more than merely 
Wb Species or Kind; as when the Evangeliſt ſays 
Chriſt healed every Diſeaſe, or every Diſeaſe was 
ealed by Chriſt ; that is, every kind of Diſeaſe. 
WT he fr} of theſe, Logicians call the Diſtribution: 
of an Univerſal in ſingula generum; the laſt is a 
EDiſtribution in genera ſingulorum. But either of 
them joined to the Subject render a Propoſition 
uriverſal. N 
= Note 4. The Univerſality of a Subject is often 
Wreſtrained by a Part of the Predicate; as when 
ve ſay all Men learn Wiſdom by Experience: The 
Wuniverſal Subject, all Men, is limited to ſignify 
only, all thoſe Men who learn Wiſaom. The Scrip- 
ure alſo ulcs this fort of Language, when it 
Wipeaks of all Men being juſtified by the Righteouſ- 
2/5 of one, Rom. v. 18. that is a Men who are 
uſtiſed obtain it this way. | 
| Obſerve here, that not only a metaphyſical or na- 
lural, but a moral Univerſality allo is oftentimes 
to be reſtrained by a part of the Predicate ; as 
when we ſay, all the Dutch are good Seamen: All 
be Italians are ſubtle Politicians, that is, thoſe 
among the Dutch who are Seamen, are good Sea- 
men; and thoſe among the /talians, who are Po- 
liticians, are ſubtle Politicians, i. e. they are gene- 
rally ſo. 
Note 5, The Univerſality of a Term is many 
umes reſtrained by the particular Time, Place, Cir- 
aunſtance, & o. or the Deſign of the Speaker; as 
if we are in the City of London, and ſay, all the 
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12 LOGIC k. o Pan 
only all the Weavers robo dwell in the City. 9 
when it is ſaid in the Goſpel, all Men did many 

Mark v. 20. it reaches only to all thoſe Men ul 
heard of the Miracles of our Saviour. | 

Here alſo it ſhould be obſerved, that a my; 

w_ Univer/ality is reſtrain'd by Time, Place, and o. 

= ther Circumſtances as well as a natural; fo that h 
theſe Means the Word all ſometimes does not ex. 
tend to a tenth Part of thoſe who at firſt migh 
ſeem to be included in that Word, 5 

One Occaſion of theſe Difficulties and Amhj. 
guities, that belong to univer/al Propoſitions, is th 
common Humour and Temper of Mankind, wh 
generally have an Inclination to magnify thei 
Ideas, and to talk roundly and niverſally concern 

ing any thing they ſpeak of; which has int 
duced univerſal Terms of Speech into Cuſtom ant 
Habit, in all Nations and all Languages, mor 
than Nature or Reaſon would dictate ; yet wie 
this Cuſtom is introduced, it is not at all impre 
per to ule this ſort of Language in ſolemn andiv 
cred Writings, as well as in familiar Diſcourſe, 
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IT. Remarks concerning indefinite Propoſitions. 
Motte 1. Propofitions carrying in them unix: 
ſal Forms of Expreſſion, may ſometimes drop tit 
Note of Univerſality, and become indefinite, au 
yet retain the ſame univerſal Senſe, whether m. 
zaphyſical, natural or moral, whether colleFive d 
diſtributive. q 
We may give Inſtances of each of theſe. * 
Metaphyſical; as, a Circle has a Center and li. 
cumference. Natural; as, Beaſts have four Fre 
Moral; as, Negroes are ſtupid Creatures. Coll 
tive; as, the Apples will fill a Buſhel. Diſtrib 
tive; as, Men are mortal, | 
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cu. s. 1. De right Uſeof Reaſon, 153 
Note 2. There are many Caſes wherein a col- 
S 1.7;ve Idea is expreſt in a Propolition by an inde- 
Inite Term, and that where it deſcribes the Va- 
ure or Quality of the Subject, as well as when it 
W declares ſome paſt Matters of Fact; as, Fir. trees 
% in good Order will give a charming Proſjet ; 
Wchis muſt ſignify a Collection of Fir-Trees, for one 
makes no Proſpe&t. In Matters of Fact this is 
more evident and frequent; as the Romans over- 
ö came the Gauls : The Robbers ſurrounded the Coach: 
W The wild Geeſe flew over the Thames in the Form 
of 3 edge. All theſe are collective Subjects. 

= Note 3. In indefinite Propoſitions the Subject is 
W often reftrained by the Predicate, or by the ſpe- 
cial Time, Place, or Circumſtances, as well as in 
E Propoſitions which are expreſly univerſal ; as, the 
© Chineſes are ingenious Silk. Weavers, i. e. thoſe 
Cbineſes, which are Silk-Weavers are ingenious at 
their Work. The Stars appear io us when the 
8 70i/ight is gone. This can ſignify no more than 
be Stars which are above our Horizon. 

Note 4. All theſe Reſtrictions tend to reduce 
ſome indefinite Propoſitions almoſt into particular, 
Tas will appear under the next Remarks. 


III. Remarks concerning particular Propoſitions. 

= Vote 1. A particular Propoſition may ſometimes 
be expreſt indeſinitely, without any Note of Par- 
WE ticularity prefixt to the Subject; as, in times of 


Confuſion Laws are not executed: Men of Virtue 


3 are diſgraced, and Murtherers eſcape, 1 ſome 
Laus, ſome Men of Virtue, ſome Murtherers : Un- 
leſs we ſhould call this Language a moral Univer- 
E/ality, tho? I think it can hardly extend fo far. 
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chey expreſs a collective Idea; as, ſome of the Ene- 
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repreſent ſeveral ſingle Ideas; and when they ar 


lar or an indefinite Propoſition; for the Words, 4: 


theſe Inſtances, all the Sycamores in the Gard: 
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mies beſet the General around. A few Greeks wy 
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I conclude this Sefion with a few general N. 
marks on this Subject (viz.) 


Gen. Rem. I. Since univerſal, indefinite and pa. 
ticular Terms in the plural Number may either be 
taken in a collective or a diſtributive Senſe, there 
one ſhort and eaſy Way to find when they are cola. 
tive and when diſtributive (vix.) If the Plural Num. 
ber may be chang'd into the ſingular, i. e. if th 
Predicate will agree to one ſingle Subject, it is1 
diſtributive Idea; if not, it is collective. 


Gen. Rem. II. Univerſal and particular Terms i 
the plural] Number, ſuch as, all, ſome, few, many 
&c. when they are taken in their diſtributive Sen; 


thus affixed to the Subject of a Propoſition, render 
that Propoſition aniverſal or particular, accordingt 
the univerſality or particularity of the Terms affut 


. Gen, Rem. III. Univerſal and particular Term 

in the plural Number, taken in their collefn 
Senle, repreſent generally one collective Idea. 

If this one collective Idea be thus repreſentt 
(whether by univerſal or particular Terms) as th 
Subject of a Propoſition which deſcribes the N. 
zure of a Thing, it properly makes either a / 


ſame, afew, &c. do not then denote the Quant 
ty of the Propoſition, but are eſteemed merely 
Terms which connect the Individuals together! 
order to compoſe one collectiue Idea. Oblent 


would make a large Grove; i. e. this one Col 


lection of Sycamores, which is a ſingular - 3 
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.us. 1. The right Uſeof Reaſon. + 155 
N one of the Sycamores in the Garden would make a fine 
obe. Sycamores | would make a noble Grove: In 
W-:{ laſt the Subject is rather indefinite than ſingu- 
„. . But it is*very evident, that in each of theſe 
Propoſitions the Predicate can only belong to a 
W/-Zive Idea, and therefore the Subject muſt be 
Wecemed a collective. | 
lk this collective Idea (whether repreſented by 
Wriverſal or particular Terms) be uſed in deſcrib- 
Tr paſt Malters of Fact, then it is generally to be 
eemed a ſingular Idea, and renders the Propoſi- 
Won /ingular, as, all the Soldiers of Alexander made 
a little Army; A few Macedonians vanquiſhed 
large Army of Darius: Some Grenadiers in the 
and plunder'd all the neighbouring Towns. 
Now we have ſhewn before, that if a Propo- 
ion deſcribing the Nature of Things has an indefi- 
Subject, it is generally to be eſteemed univerſal 
W its propoſitional Senſe: And if it has a fingular 
vjeft, in its propoſitional Senſe it is always rankt 
With Univerſals, 17 ts ll 
After all we muſt be forced to confefs, that 
Wc Language of Mankind, and the Idioms of 
Peech are ſo exceeding various, that it is hard to 
duce them to a few Rules; and if we would 
Win a juſt and preciſe Idea of every «nver/al, 
licular and indefinite Expreſſion, we muſt not 
Wy conſider the peculiar Idiom of the Lan- 
Wage, but the Time, the Place, the Occaſion, 
Wc Circumſtances of the Matter ſpoken of, and 
Wus penetrate as far as poſſible into the Deſign of 
Speaker or Writer. | 
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„ rer II. 
Of affirmative and negative Propoſitions, 


V THEN a Propoſition is conſidered with} 
gard to its Copula, it may be divided in 
alfirmative and negative; for it is the Copula ji 
or disjoins the two Ideas. Others call this a 
viſion of Propoſitions according to their Qual 
An affirmative Propoſition is when the Ide 
the Predicate is ſuppoſed to agree ta the Ida; 
the Subject, and is joined to it by the Word 
or are, which is the Copula, as all Men ar: 
ners. But when the Predicate is not ſuppoſed 
agree with the Subject, and is disjoined fron 
by the Particles is not, are not, &c. the Propd 
tion is negative; as, Man is not innocent; ot, 
Man is innocent. In an affirmative Propoſitin 
aſſert one Thing to belong to another, and, s 
were, unite them in Thought and Word: I 
gatlive Propaſitions we ſeparate one Thing from: 
other, and deny their Agreement. 

It may ſeem ſomething odd, that two Ides 
Terms are ſaid to be disſoined as well as joins! 
a Copula : Bur if we can but ſuppoſe the nega 
Particles do really belong to the Copula of ny 
tive Propoſitions, it takes away the Harſhne 

the Expreſſion: and to make it yet ſofter, we ll 
| conſider that the Predicate and Subject maj} 
properly ſaid to be joined ix a Form of Mai 
a Propoſition, by connexive Particles in Gram 
or Logick, tho' they are disjoined in their & 
and Signification. Every Youth, who has k 
his Grammar, knows there are ſuch Words . 
jundtive Conjunctions. 


* 


Se 


II. S. 2. The right he of Reaſon. 15% 
geveral Things are worthy our Notice on this 
pject. TE | | 
. Note. As there are ſome Terms, or Words, 
I [deas (as J have ſhewn before) concerning 
ich it is hard to determine whether they are 
ative or Poſitive, ſo there are ſome Propoſitions 
cerning which it may be difficult to ſay, whe- 
r they affirm or deny; as, when we ſay, Plato 
no Fool: Cicero was no unſtilſul Orator + Cæ- 
made no Expedition to Muſcovy : An Oyſter has 
art like an Eel: It is not neceſſary for a Phyſi- 
1 10 ſpeak French, and for a Phyſician to ſpeak 
nch is needleſs. The Senſe of theſe Propoſi- 
ns is very plain and eaſy, tho* Logicians might 
abble perhaps a whole Day, whether they 
uld rank them under the Names of negative or 
rmative. | | 
ad Note. In Latin and Engliſh two Negatives 
ed in one Sentence make ah Affirmative; as 
en we declare no Man is not mortal, it is the 
eas tho* we ſaid, Man is mortal. But in Greek 
| oftentimes in French two Negatives make but 
tronger Denial. ; 
Note. If the mere negative Term, Not, be ad- 
to the Copula of an ꝝniverſal affirmative Pro- 
tion, it reduces it to @ particular Negative; as, 
Men are not wiſe, ſignifies the fame as, ſome 
N are not wiſe. | 
Note. In all affirmative Propoſitions, the 
WEL icace is taken in its whole Comprehenſion 3 
tis, every eſſential Part and Attribute of it is 
Irmed concerning the Subject; as when I ſay, 
ie Chriſtian is an boneſt Man, every Thing 
a: longs to Honeſty is affirmed concerning a 
= Cbritian. 
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are markt or denoted by the Letters A, E, h. 


according to theſe old Latin Rhymes 


eitber affirmative or negative, 


et 
FF 
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eh Note. In all negative Propoſitions the Pre 
cate is taken in its whole Extenſion ; that 
every Species and Individual that is contain 
the general Idea of the Predicate, is utterly dei 
concerning the Subject: So in this Propoſitiay 
Spirit is not an Animal, we exclude all forts x 
kinds, and particular Animals whatſoever from 
Idea of a Spirit. | 

From theſe two laſt Remarks we may den 
this Inference, that we ought to attend to the 
tire Comprehenſion of our Ideas, and to then 
verſal Extenſion of them, as far as we have pri 
Capacity for it, before we grow too confident 
our affirming or denying any Thing, which n 
have the leaſt Darkneſs, Doubt or Difficulty 
tending it: It is the want of this Attention u 
betrays us into many Miſtakes. 


SEcr. III. | 

Of the Oppoſition and Converſion of Propuſilin 
A NY two Ideas being joined or disjoinel 
various Forms will afford us ſeveral Pro 


tions : All theſe may be diſtinguiſhed accordiy 
their Quantity and their Quality“ into four, vil 


thus : WED 

A ( Univerſal Affirmative. 
Univerſal Negative. 
Particular Affirmative, 
O) Particular Negative. 


- denotes a 


* The Reader thould remember here, that la Propoſition accord 18 
Ruartity is called univerſal or particular, and according to its 249%) Wi 


i 


II. S. 3. The right Uſe of Reaſon. WE 


Aſerit A , Negat E, verum generaliter Amber. 
Aſerit 1 „Megat O, ſed particulariter Ambo. 


Irhis may be exemplified by theſe two Ideas, a 
he and a Tree. 

A Every Vine is a Tree. 

E No Vine is a Tree. . 

I Some Vine is a Tree. | a 

O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
[The Logicians of the Schools have written 
yy large Trifles concerning the Oppoſition and 
27/40: of Propoſitions. It will be ſufficient 
re to give a few brief Hints of theſe Things, 
t the Learner may not be utterly ignorant of 
% TT > | 

Propoſitions which are made of the fame Sub- 
t and Predicate are ſaid to be oppoſite, when that 
hich is denied in one is affirmed in tne other, 
Wicr in whole or in part, without any Conſide- 
tion whether the Propoſitions be true or no. 

If they differ both in Quantity and Quality 
Ay are called Contradifory, as, 


Every Vine i | | | 
Vine is a Thefe can never be both true, 


Tree. | 
- 0 f 8 : © 
dome Vine is not . falſe _ the ſaw 


ace. | | 
Eli two Univerſals differ in Quality they are 

Wares, as, | 

Every Vine is a 


257 Theſe can never be both true 


V Vine is a together, but they may be 
res. | both falle, 
vo particular Propoſitions differ in Quality 


are Subcontraries, as, 


L 3 I Some 
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verſal Propoſition be true, the particular wil. 


both falſe. 


may be converted, 20 Animal is a Spirit; u 
| ſome tree is a Vine, may be converted, ſone | 
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I Some Vine is a Theſe may be both true 


Tree. ether. but the 1 
O Some Vine is no! 5 ut falle. 7; = 


a Tree. [- 
Both particular and univerſal Propoſitions vii 
agree in Quality but not in Quantity are | 
Subaliern, tho' theſe are not properly oppoſite, y 
A Every Vine is a Tree. 
. TI Some Vine is a Tree, 
„„ 
E No Vine is a Tree. 
O Some Vine is not a Tree. 
The Canons of ſubalternate Propoſition 1 
uſually reckoned theſe three (viz.) (1.) If anu 


— — 3 


true alſo, but not on the contrary. And (2) 
particular Propoſition be falſe, the univerſal nd 
be falſe too, but not on the contrary. (z.) 

altern Propoſitions, whether univerſal or parti 
lar, may ſometimes be both true and ſometin 


The Converſion of Propoſitions is when the d 
ject and Predicate change their Places with 
ſervation of the Truth. This may be done i 
conſtant Certainty in all Aniverſal Negative: i 
particular Affirmatives, as no Spirit is an Ati 


is a Tree. But there is more formal T riflng! 
this ſort of Diſcourſe than there is of ſolid l 
provement, becauſe this fort of Converſion ik 
merely from the Form of Words, as connect 
a Propoſition, rather than from the Matter. 
Let it may be uſeful to obſerve, that there! 
ſome Propoſitions, which by Reaſon of the li 
or Matter of which they are compoſed mij" 
converted with conſtant Truth: Such are ii! 


. 


u. s. 4. The 71ght Lee, Reaſon. 161 
| ropoſitions whoſe Predicate is a nominal or rea] 
elinition of the Subject, or the Difference of 
or a Property of the fourth Kind, or a ſuper- 
tive Degree of any Property or Quality what- 
ever, or in ſhort, whereſoever the Predicate 
a the Subject have exactly the ſame Extenſion 
the ſame Comprehenſion ; as, every Vine is a 
e bearing Grapes z and every Tree bearing Grapes 
4 Hine: Religion is the trueſt Wiſdom; and the 
„% Viſdom is Religion: Julius Cæſar was the 
Enperor of Rome; and the firſt Emperor of 
ome was Julius Cæſar. Theſe are the Propoſi- 
as which are properly convertible, and they 
e called reciprocal Propoſitions. | 


SHEET. #Y. 
Of pure and modul Propoſitions. 


Nother Diviſion of Propoſitions among the 
1 ſcholaſtick Writers is into pure and modal. 
bis may be called (for Diſtinction ſake) a Divi- 
on according to the Predicate. 
When a Propoſition merely expreſſes that the 
Fredicate is connected with the Subject, it is call'd 
| ture Propoſition, as, every true Chriſtian is an 
vieſt Man. But when it includes alſo the Fay 
Wnd Manner wherein the Predicate is connected 
ich the Subject, it is call'd a modal Propoſition, 
FW, when I ſay, it is neceſſary that a true Chriſtian 
orid be an honeſt Man. 
Logica! Writers generally make the Modality 
f this Propoſition to belong to the Copula, be- 
Haſe it ſhews the Manner of the Connection be- 
Ween Subject and Predicate. But if the Form 
WP! the Sentence as a logical Propoſition be duly 
Poudder'd, the Mode itlelf is the very Predicate 
6 L 4 of 
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of the Propoſition, and it muſt run thus: Thy, 


Remark 2. Let it be noted that this quadi. 
ple Modality is only an Enumeration of the i! 
tural Modes or Manners wherein the Predicate' 
connected with the Subject: We might alſo & 
ſcribe ſeveral moral and civil Modes of connec 
two Ideas together (viz.) Lawfulneſs and Unis 
fulneſs, Conveniency and Inconveniency, &c. whit 
we may form ſuch modal Propoſitions as theſe. 
is unlawful for any Perſon to kill an innocent Mill 


It is lawful for Chriſtians to eat Fleſh in Lent: ® 
a) | ſi 


| true Chriſtian ſhould be an honeſt Man is a nec: f 
Thing, and then the whole primary Propoſition | 

| included in the Subject of the modal Propofition, . 
There are four Modes of connecting the W] 
ö cate with the Subject, which are uſually rech 
: ed up on this Occaſion (viz.) Neceſſity and Cπ² f 
F gency which are two Oppoſites, Poſſibility and H 
4 poſſibility which are alſo Oppoſites ; as, it «; i 
4 ceſſary that a Globe ſhould be round: That a Gi: 
'Þ be made of Wood or Glaſs is an unneceſſary or Wt 
i lingent Thing: It is impoſſible that a Globe ſoul; 
# be ſquare: It is poſſible that a Globe may be nad 
4 Water. 1 
W With Regard to theſe oda] Propo/itions wi 
„ the Schools have introduced, I would make t 
. two Remarks. 
. 5 oY > 
"$ Remark 1. Theſe Propoſitions in Eugliſ n. 
+ formed by the Reſolution of the Words, uſt i, 
by might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thoſe m 

þ explicate Forms of a logical Copula and Pi 
i cate, is neceſſary, is contingent, is peſſible, is im 
ſible: For it is neceſſary that à Globe ſhould be rout 
ſignifies no more than that a Globe nut 
| round, | 3 
4 
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a 


1 


Ul: affable to bis Neighbour is very convenient, &c. 

There are ſeveral other Modes of ſpeaking 
whereby a Predicate 1s connected with a Subject : 
ſuch as, it is certain, it is doubiful, it is probable, 
it is improbable, it is agreed, it is granted, it is ſaid 
[by the Ancients, it is written, &c. all which will 
form other kinds of modal Propoſitions. 

But whether the Modality be natural, meral, 
&c. yet in all theſe Propoſitions it is the Mode is 
che proper Predicate, and all the reſt of the Pro- 
poſition, except the Copula (or Word is) belongs 
Wo the Subjef? 3 and thus they become pure Pro- 
poſctions of a complex Nature, of which we ſhall 
G creat in the next Section, ſo that there is no great 
Need of making Modals a diſtinct Sort. 

There are many little Subtilties which the 


sn and Oppoſition, and Equipollence of theſe mo- 
aal Propoſitions, ſuited to the Latin or Greek 
E Tongues, rather than the Eugliſb, and fit to paſs 
away the Idle Time of a Student, rather than to 
enrich his Underſtanding. 


_ = Se 
Of ſingle Propoſitions, whether ſimple or complex. 
HEN we conſider the Nature of Propoſi- 


2 tions, together with the Formation of them, 
and the Materials whereof they are made, we di- 
ide them into ſingle and compound. 

Angle Propoſition is that which has but one 
Subject and one Predicate z but if it has more 
Lubjects or more Predicates, it is called a compound 


oſitions in it. 
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W. al that we think is inexpedient : For a Man to 


schools acquaint us with concerning the Conver- 


Vopoſition, and indeed it contains two or more 


A jingle. 
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terminative, for we cannot ſay, every Man ſpall '! 


1 * 
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Af nele Propoſition (which is alſo called % 
gorical) may be divided again into ſimple and 
complex *. 

A purely ſimple Propoſition is that whoſe Subjeq 
and Predicate are made up of ſingle Terms; 2 
Virtue is deſirable: Every Penitent 1s pardon 4. N 
Man is innocent. 

When the Subject, or Predicate, or both, ar 
made up of complex Terms, it is called a comyly 
Propoſition ; as every ſincere Pentient is pardima; 
Virtue is deſirable for its own Sake : N Man alny 
is perfectly innocent. 

If the Term which is added to ths Subjec d 
a complex Propoſition be either eſſential or ay 
Way neceſſary to it, then it is called explicatin, 
for it only explains the Subject: as every Mor 
Man is a Son of Adam. Bur if the Term adde 
to make up the complex Subject does not necel 
farily or conſtantly belong to it, then it is d. 
minative, and limits the Subject to a —_ | 
part of its Extenſion; as, every pious Man foil 
be happy. In the firſt Propoſition the Word mr: 
tal is merely explicative: in the ſecond Freren 
the Word pious is determinative. 

Here note, that whatſoever may be affirmed * 
denied concerning any Subject with an explicati WF | 
Addition, may be alſo affirmed or denied of that WE 
Subject without itz as we may boldly ſay, en 
Man is a Son of Adam, as well as, every 2 
Man : But it is not ſo, where the Addition is d. 


Pk) tho* every pious Man ſhall be ſo. 


* As fimpl: Ideas are Oppoſed to complex, and Kerl. Ideas to compound, 1 
Propoſitions are diſtinguiſhed in the ſame Manner: The Engli/þ Tongue i 
this Reſpect having ſome Advantage above the learned Language which 


have no vival Word to diſtinguiſh Ale from /irþ/e 
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In a complex Propoſition the Predicate or Sub- = 
ject is ſometimes made complex by the Pronouns, =_ 
who, which, whoſe, io whom, &c. which make = 
another Propoſition 3 as every Man who is pious, = 
Hall be ſaved: Julius, whoſe Sirname was Cæſar, 
gvercame Pompey: Bodies which are tranſparent, 
bave many Pores. Here the whole Propoſition is 

| called the primary or chic, and the additional Pro- 

fition is called an incident Propoſition. But it is 
ſtill to be eſteem'd in this Caſe merely as a part 
of the complex Term; and the Truth or Falſ- 
hood of the whole complex Propoſition is not to be 
| judged by the Truth or Falſhood of the incident 
| Propoſition, but by the Connection of the whole 
Subject with the Predicate. For the incident 

Propoſition may be falſe, and abſurd, or impoſſi- 
ble, and yet the whole complex Propoſition may 
be true, as, à Horſe which has Wings, might fly 
over the Thames. | 

= Beſide this Complexion which belongs to the 
Subject or Predicate, logical Writers uſe to ſay, 
there is a Complexion which may fall upon the Co- 
@ 7/2 alſo: But this I have accounted for in the 
Cection concerning modal Propoſitions ; and indeed 
it eis not of much Importance whether it were 
placed there or here. | "| 
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Ser. 
Of compound Propoſitions. 


<= 


FE it contains in it two or more Propoſitions, which 
are either plainly expreſt, or concead and imply'd. 


The 
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The firſt ſort of compound Propoſitions are thoſt 
wherein the Compoſition is expre/# and evidey; 
and they are diſtinguiſh'd into theſe fix Kindz 
(viz.) Copulative, Disjuntiive, Conditional, Cauſa, 
Relative and Diſcretive. 


I. Copulative Propoſitions are thoſe which hay 

more Subjects or Predicates connected by affirms. 
tive or negative Conjunctions; as, Riches and H. 

nours are Temptations to Pride: Cæſar conquer'd th 
Gauls and the Britons : Neither Gold nor Few) 
will purchaſe Immortality. Theſe Propoſitions ar 
evidently compounded, for each of them may he 
reſolved into two Propoſitions, (viz.) Riches ar 
Temptations to Pride; and Honour is @ Temptalin 
20 Pride; and ſo the reſt. N 

The Truth of copulative Propoſitions depend 
upon the Truth of all the Parts of them; tor i 
Cæſar had conquered the Gauls, and not the Br Wi 
tons, or the Britons and not the Gauls, the ſecond i 
copulative Propoſition had not been true. 

Here note, thoſe Propoſitions, which cannot be 
reſolved into two or more ſimple Propoſitions 
are not properly copulative, tho* two or mon 
Ideas be connected and coupled by ſuch Conjunc: 
tions, either in the Subject or Predicate; as, 1 
aud three make five: Majeſty and Meekneſs don 
often meet : The Sun, Moon, and Stars are not al 
40 be ſeen at once. Such Propoſitions are to be 
eſteem'd merely complex, becauſe the Predicat 
cannot be affirmed of each ſingle Subject, but oi. 
ly of all of them together as a collective Subject. 
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II. Di junctive Propoſitions are when the Pars 
are disjoined or oppoſed to one another by di- 
Junctive- Particles; as, it 75 either Day or _ 

| jt 


- 


The Weather is either ſhining or rainy: Quantity is 
either Length, Breadth, or Depth. 
The Truth of Disjunives depends on the ne- 


therefore only the laſt of theſe Examples is true; 


Twilight is a Medium between Day and Night; 
and dry, cloudy Weather is a Medium between 
Wining and raining. . 


thoſe whoſe Parts are united by the conditional 
Particle if; as, If the Sun be fixt, the Earth muſt 
W move If there be no Fire, there will be no Smoke. 


that wherein the Condition is contained, is called 
the antecedent, the other is called the conſequent. 

= The Truth of theſe Propoſitions depends not 
Wat all on the Truth and Falſhood of their two 
Parts, but on the Truth of the Connection of 
chem; for each part of them may be falſe, and 
vet the whole Propoſition true; as, if there be no 
Providence, there will be no future Puniſhment. 


[V. Cauſal Propoſitions are where two Propo- 


boam was unhappy becauſe be followed evil Counſel. 

= The Truth of a cauſal Propoſition ariſes not 
from the Truth of the Parts, but from the can/al 
Influence that the one Part of it has upon the 
other; for both Parts may be true, yet the Propo- 


W other, 
= Some Logicians refer reduplicative Propoſitions 
to this Place, as Men, conſidered as Men, are ra- 
ona Creatures, i. e. becauſe they are Men. 0 | 
51 | „Re- 
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ceſſuiry and immediate Oppoſition of the Parts; 


but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true, becauſe 


III. Conditional or hypothetical Propoſitions are 


Note, The firſt Part of theſe Propofitions, or 


ſttions are joined by cauſal Particles; as, Houſes 
were not built that they might be deſtroyed: Reho- 


& ſition falſe, if one Part be not the Cauſe of the 
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V. Relative Propoſitions have their Parts joineg 
by ſuch Particles, as expreſs a Relation or Con. 
ariſon of one Thing to another; as, ben 1 i 
are filent I will ſpeak: As much as you are wort, 
fo much you ſhall be eſteemed : As is the Father, þ 
is the Son: Where there is no Tale-Bearer, Conte- 
tion will ceaſe. 3 


| Theſe are very much akin to conditional Propo. 
ſitions, and the Truth of them depends upon the 
uſt neſs of their Connection. | 

VI. Diſcretive Propoſitions are ſuch wherein yz 
rious and ſeemingly oppoſite Judgments are mad: 
whoſe Variety or Diſt inction is noted by the Pa 
ticles, but, tho*, yet, &c. as Travellers may chany 
their Climate but not their Temper: Job was Pal. 
ent, tho his Grief was great. 

The Truth and Goodneſs of a di/cretive Pri 
Poſition depends on the Truth of both Parts, and 
their Contradiſt inction to one another; for tho 
both Parts ſhould be true, yet if there be n 
ſeeming Oppoſition between them, it is an uk 
leſs Aſſertion, tho' we cannot call it a falſe one; 
as, Deſcartes was a Philoſopher, yet he was 6 
Frenchman: The Romans were valiant, but tit 
ſpoke Latin; both which Propoſitions are ridici 
lous, for want of a ſeeming Oppoſition between 
the Parts. +. 

Since we have declared wherein the Truth and 
Falſbood of theſe compound Propoſitions conſilt, ! 
is proper alſo to give ſome Intimations how a") ie 
of theſe Propoſitions when they are falſe may i 
oppoſed or contradicted. . : 
All compound Propoſitions, except Copulativ 
and Diſcretives, are properly denied or contradic 
ed when the Negation affects their conjundint 
Particles; as, if the disjunctive r : 

| 1 
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bts, it is either Day or Night: The Opponent 
aas, 17 is not either Day or Night, or it is not ne- 
W [ary (bat it ſhould be either Day or Night, fo the 
HHpothetical Propoſition is denied by ſaying, it does 
zt follow that the Earth muſt move if the Sun be fix d. 
A dijunive Propoſition may be contradicted 
W :1o by denying all the Parts, as, it is neither Day 
zor Night. | | „„ 
And a cauſal Propoſition may be denied or op- 
poſed indireciiy and improperiy, when either part 
Jof che Propoſition is denied; and it muſt be falſe 
W if either Part be falſe: But the Deſign of the 
E Propoſition being to ſhew the cay/al Connection of 
W the two Parts, each Part is ſuppoſed to be true, 
and it is not properly contradicted as a cay/al Pro- 
poſtion, unleſs one Part of it be denied to be the 
& Cauſe of the other. | | 
As for Copulatives and Di/cretives, becauſe their 
Truth depends more on the Truth of their Parts, 
WE therefore theſe may be gppoſed or denied as many 
Ways, as the Parts of which they are compos'd 
may be denied; ſo this copulative Propoſition, 
8 Riches and Honour are Temptations to Pride, may 
be denied by ſaying, Riches are not Temptations, 
the Honour may be: or, Honour is not a Temptation, 
% Riches may be: or neither Riches nor Honour 
are Temptations, &c. ER: 
So this diſcretive Propoſition, Job was patient, 
17 bis Grief was great, is denied by ſay ing, Job 
vas not patient, ibo his Grief was great: or, ob 
vas patient, but bis Grief was not great: or Job 
Vas not patient, nor was his Grief great. 

We proceed now to the ſecond ſort of compound 
Propoſitions, (viz.) ſuch whoſe Compoſition is not 
Wereſſed, but latent or conceal'd, yet a ſmall At- 
tention will. find two Propoſitions included in them. 
Such are theſe that follow; ” 
4 | 1 Excluſives; 
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I. Excluſives; as, The pious Man alone i 1 
fy. II is only Sir Iſaac Newton could find out nail 
Philoſophy. ; . 
2. Exceptives as, None of the Ancients but Ply 
well defended the Sout*; Immortality. The. Proteſn 
worſhip none but God. | 
3. Comparatives; as, Pain is the greateſ Rn 
iction. No Turk 00 fiercer than the Spariat 
at Mexico. 
Here note, that the comparative Degree d 
not always imply the Poſitive ; as if I ſay, 4 
. 7s better than a Knave; this dow not affirm tl 
Folly is good, but that it is a Jeſs Evil than ku l 
Very. 
N 4. Inceptives and Deſitives, which relate tt 
"beginaing or ending of any thing; as, be Lat 
Tongue is not yet forgotten. No Man before Orphe 
wrote Greek Yerſe ; Peter Czar of Muſcovy bqd 
' Zo civilize his Nation. 
To theſe may be added Continuatives ; as Rm 
remains to this Day, which includes at leaſt ty 
© Propoſitions, (viz.) Rome was, and Rome is. 
Here let other Authors ſpend Time and Pai 
in giving. the preciſe Definitions of all theſe fo 
of Propoſitions, which may be as well underſto 
by their Names and Examples: Here let the 
tell what their Truth depends upon, and 50 
they are to be oppoſed or contradicted; but! 
moderate Share of common Senſe, with a Reim 
of what is ſaid on the former Compounds, W 
ſuffice for all theſe Purpoſes withour the Form 
. of Rules. 


Ste 
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89 N 
| Ser.. 
Of true and falſe Propoſitions. 


: Ropoſitions are next to be conſidered accorda 
err 5 3 EP . 

W ing to their Senſe or Signfication, and thus 
y are diſtributed into rue and falſe... A true 
7 %/Jtion repreſents Things as they are in them- 
es; but if Things are repreſented otherwiſe 


. 
or we may deſcribe them more particularly 
a ue Propoſilion joins thoſe Ideas and Terms 
ether whoſe Objects are joined and agree, or 
Wisjoins thoſe Ideas and Terms, whoſe Objects 
gree or are disjoin'd; as, every Bird has Wings, 
1e is not immortal. 

Aale Propoſition joins thoſe Ideas or Terms 
e Objects diſagree, or it disjoins thoſe whoſe 
ects agree; as Birds have no Wings, Brutes 
immortal. x | 

Noe, It is impoſſible that the ſame Propoſition 
uld be both true and falſe at the ſame Time, 


the ſame Senſe, and in the ſame Reſpect; be- 
ea Propoſition is but the Repreſentation of 


Agreement or Diſagreement of Things: Now 
impoſſible that the ſame Thing ſhould be and not 
or that. the ſame Things ſhould agree and not 


frſt Principle of human Knowledge. 

W ct ſome Propoſitions may ſeem to contradict 
another, tho' they may be both true, but in 
rent Senſes or Reſpects or Times: as, Man 
inmortal in Paradiſe, and Man was mortal in 
adiſe. But theſe two Propoſitions muſt be 
Wd to different Times; as, Man before his Fall 
Immortal, but at the Fall he became mortal. 
M 80 


n they are in themſelves, the Propoſition is 


e at the ſame Time and in the ſame Ræſpect. This 
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So we may ſay now, Man is Mortal, or Myj 
immortal, if we take theſe Propoſitions in dif 
rent Reſpects; as, Man is an immortal Crety 
as to his Soul, but mortal as to his Body. A g 
Variety of Difficulties and ſeeming Contradicto 
both in holy Scripture and other Writings, m 
be ſolved and explained in this manner. 
The moſt important Queſtion on this Subj 
is this, hat is the Criterion or diſtinguiſhing My 
of Truth? How ſhall we know when a Prop 
tion is really true or falſe? There are ſo mami 
_ guiſes of Truth in the World, ſo many falſ 1 

pearances of Truth, that ſome Sects have dei 
red there is no Poſſibility of diſtinguiſhing 5 
from Falſbood; and therefore they have abandag 
all Pretences to Knowledge, and maintain'd f. 
nuouſly that nothing is to be known. 

The firſt Men of this Humour made them 
famous in Greece, by the Name of Scepticks; ti 
is, Seekers: They were alſo called Acadenih 
borrowing their Name from Academia, ti 
School or Place of Study. They taught that 
Things are uncertain, tho* they allow'd that ul 
are more probable than others. After theſeat 
the Sect of Pyrrbonicks, named from Pyrrb l 
Maſter, who would not allow one Propoſitul 
be more probable than another; but profeſs'd 
all Things were equally uncertain. Now all i 
Men (as an ingenious Author expreſſes it) * 
rather to be called a Se# of Liars than PM 
bers, and that Cenſure is juſt for two Real 

1.) Becauſe they determined concerning * 
Propoſition that it was uncertain, and bel 
that as a certain Truth, while they profeſſed 
Was nothing certain, and that nothing could 
determined concerning Truth or Falſhood;! 
thus their very Doctrine gave itſelf the bs | 


cauſe they judged and acted as other Men did 
che common Affairs of Life; they would nei- 
er run into Fire nor Water, tho? they profeſſed 
orance and Uncertainty, whether the one 
ould burn, or the other drown them. 

There have been ſome in all Ages who have 


ainſt every thing, under Pretence that Truth has 
certain Mark to diſtinguiſh it. Let us therefore 
Wouire, what is the general Criterion of Truth ? 
Ind in order to this, it is proper to conſider what 
the Reaſon why we aſſent to thoſe Propoſitions, 
hich contain the moſt certain and indubitable 
ruths, ſuch as theſe, the Whole is greater than a 
urt ; tuo and three make five. 
The only Reaſon why we believe theſe Propo- 
ions to be true, is becauſe the Ideas of the Sub- 
s and Predicates appear with ſo much Clear- 
s and Strength of Evidence to agree to each 
her, that the Mind cannot help diſcerning the 
preement, and cannot really doubt of the Truth 
them, but is conſtrained to judge them true. 
when we compare the Ideas of a Cirde and a 
angle, or the Ideas of an Oyſter and a Butterfly, 
ſee ſuch an evident Diſagreement between 
em, that we are ſure that @ Butterfly is not an 


ing but the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 
reement between two Ideas, that makes us at- 
or deny the one or the other. | 

Now it will follow from hence that a clear ard 
, Perception or full Evidence of the Agreement 
W Diſagreement of our Ideas to one another, or to 
, is a certain Criterion of Truth: For fince 
Minds are of ſuch a Make, that where the Evi- 


ce is exceeding plain and ſtrong, we cannot 


aold our A ſſent; we ſhould then be neceſſa- 
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o much affected this Humour, who diſpute 


ter; nor is a Triangle a Circle, There is no- 
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rily expoſed to believe Falſhood, if complear yi 
dence ſhould be found in any Propoſitions thy 
are not true. But ſurely the God of perfect Wii 
dom, Truth and Goodneſs would never oblix 
his Creatures to be thus deceived ; and therefy 
he would never have conſtituted us of ſuch! 
Frame, as would render it naturally impoſſibley 
guard againſt Error. 1 "£7 

Another Conſequence is naturally derived fry 
the former; and that is, that the only Ref 
why we fall into a Miſtake 1s becauſe we arein 
patient to form a Judgment of Things before 
have a clear and evident Perception of their Aga 
ment or Diſagreement; and it we will make Hik 
to judge while our Ideas are obſcure and confusi 
or before we fee whether they agree or diſagr 
we ſhall plunge our ſelves into perpetual Em 
See more on this Subject in an Ey on the In 
dom of Wilt in God and Man: Publiſh*d 1732. Sci 
p. 13. Sold by F. Roberis in Warwick-Lane, il 
KR. Helt in the Poultry. 1 
Note, What is here aſſerted concerning the] 
ceſſity of clear and diſtinct Ideas refers chief! 
Propoſitions, which we form our ſelves by d 
own Powers: As for Propoſitions which wes 
rive from the Teſtimony of others, they will ben 
counted for in CHap. IV. 


Ster. VII. 


Of certain and dubious Propoſitions, of Knowl 
and Opinion. 


Ince we have found that Evidence is the gu 
Criterion and the ſure Mark of Truth; ® 
leads us directly to conſider Propoſitions accoriſ 
to their Evidence ; and here we muſt take Now 
both of the different Degrees of Evidence, and gh 
different Kinds of it. Pn 


k 
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Propoſitions according to their different Degrees 


f Evidence are diſtinguiſhed into certain and du- 


22 | 
Where the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſ- 
greement of the Ideas is ſo ſtrong and plain, that 


Ne cannot forbid nor delay our Aſſent; the Pro- 


ſition is called certain, as, every Circle hath a 


ere; the World did not create it ſelf. An Aſſent 


ſuch Propoſitions is honour'd with the Name of 
nowledge. 9 * 


But when there is any Obſcurity upon the 


greement or Diſagreement of the Ideas, ſo that 


De Mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not 
dmpelld to aſſent or diſſent, then the Propoſi- 


on, in a proper and philoſophical Senſe, is called 


WF or uncertain; as, the Planets are inhabited ; 
e Souls of Brutes are mere Malter; the World. 
Will not ſtand a thouſand Years longer; Dido built 
We: City of Carthage, Sc. Such uncertain Propo- 


tions are called Opinions. 


W When we conſider our ſelves as Philoſophers or 


archers of Truth, it would be well if we always 


ſpended a full Judgment or Determination about 
y thing, and made farther Inquiries, where this 
lin and perfect Evidence is wanting; but we 


eo prone of our ſelves to judge without full 


Wvidence, and in ſome Cates the Neceſſity of 
W<tion in the Affairs of Life conſtrains us to judge 
d determine upon a tolerable Degree of Evi- 
W-nce, that we vulgarly call thoſe Propoſitions 


. It may be objected, that this Certainty and Incertainty being only in the 


ind, the Divifion belongs to Propofitions rather according to the Degrees 


our A bent, than the Degrees of Evidence. But it may well be anſwere 
Wt the Evidence here intended is that which appears fo to the Mind, and 


dt the mere Evidence in the Nature of Things: Beſides. (as we ſhall ſhew 
dmediately) the Degree of Aſſent ought to be exactly propertionable to the 
gre of Evidence: and theretore the Difference is not creat, whether Pro- 
Iitions be called certain or uncertain, according to the Meature of Evidence, 


of AJent. 
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c .Scertaiu, where we have but very little Room vg 
Reaſon to doubt of them, tho? the Evidence 
not compleat and reſiſtleſs, | 
Certainty, according to the Schools, is diſk 
guiſhed into Objective and Subjective. Oje 
Certainty is when the Propoſition is certainly: | # 
in it ſelf; and Subjective, when we are certain; 
the Truth of it. The one is in Things, the oth 
is in our Minds, | | 
But let it be obſerved here, that every Propd 
tion in it ſelf is certainty true or certainly falſe. R 
tho' Doubifulneſs or Uncertainty ſeems to be al 
dium between certain Truth and certain Falſhw 
| in our Minds, yet there is no ſuch Medium! 
Things themſelves ; no, not even in future Even 
for now at this time it is certain in it ſelf, ti 
Midſummer-Day ſeven Years hence will be fm 
or it is certain 1t will be cloudy, tho* we are un 
tain and utterly ignorant what ſort of Day it wil 
"4 be: This Certainty of diſtant Futurities is kn 
\ to God only. | 
| Uncertain or dubious Propoſitions, i. e. Opiniti 
are diſtinguiſh'd into probable or improbable, 
When the Evidence of any Propoſition is g 
er than the Evidence of the contrary, then itil 
probable Opinions Where the Evidence and Ag 
ments are ſtronger on the contrary Side, we d 
it inprobable. But while the Arguments ont 
ther Side ſeem to be equally ſtrong, and the H 
dence for and againſt any Propoſition appi 
equal to the Mind, then in common Languazt " 
call it a doubiful Mailer. We allo call it 2 
ous or doubtful Propoſition when there are noi 
\ guments on either Side, as ext Chriſima-0 
eoill be a very ſharp Froſt. And in general all 
Propoſitions are doubtſul, wherein we can p 


ceive no ſufficient Marks or Evidences of Y 
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r Falſbood. In ſuch a Caſe the Mind which is 

W-:rching for Truth ought to remain in a State 
Ir Doubt and Suſpence, until ſuperior Evidence on 
Ine Side or the other incline the Balance of the 
Wudgment, and determine the Probability or Cer- 
inth to one Side. ; 
A great many Propoſitions which we generally 
W-licve or disbelieve in human Affairs, or in the 
Wcicnces, have very various Degrees of Evidence, 
Which yet ariſe not to complete Certainty either 
WF Truth or Falſhood. Thus it comes to paſs 
Wat there are ſuch various and almoſt infinite De- 
Nees of Probability and Improbability. To a weak 
WP r1bability we ſhould give a weak Aſſent; and a 
Wronger 4 ent is due where the Evidence is greater, 
d the Matter more probable. If we proportion 
Aſent in all Things to the Degree of Evidence, 
edo the utmoſt that human Nature is capable of 
ca a rational Way to ſecure it ſelf from Error. 


ITE i. 


Vene, Conſciouſneſs, Intelligence, Reaſon, Faith 
1 and Inſpiration. 


WA FTER ve have conſidered the Evidence of 
1 Propoſitions in the various Degrees of it, 
e come to ſurvey the ſeveral Kinds of Evidence, 

the different Ways whereby Truth is let into 
e Mind, and which produce accordingly ſeveral 
nds of Knowledge. We ſhall diſtribute them 
ss theſe ſix, (viz.) Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Intelli- 
=. Reaſon, Faith, and Inſpiration, and then di- 
2h the Propoſitions which are derived from 
en, | | 


M 4 J. The 


„s LOGIC R or, Path 


I. The Evidence of Senſe is when we. frame 2 
Propoſition according to the Dictate of any of 
our Senſes ; ſo we judge that Graſs is green; that 
a Trumpet gives a pleaſant Sound; the Fire bury; 
Wood; Water is ſoft, and Iron is hard; for we 
have ſeen, heard or felt all theſe. It is upon this 
Evidence of Senſe that we know and believe the 
daily Occurrences in human Life; and almoſt al 
the Hiſtories of Mankind that, are written by 
Eye or Ear-Witneſles are built upon this Prin. 


—_ bp 

: Finder the Evidence of Senſe we don't only in. 
clude that Knowledge which 1s derived to us by 
our outward Senſes of Hearing, Seeing, Feelin, 
Taſting and Smelling, but that alſo which is de 
rived from the inward Senſations and Appetite 
of Hunger, Thirſt, Eaſe, Pleaſure, Pain, Wear. 
neſs, Reft, &c. and all thoſe Things which belong 
to the Body; as Hunger is a painſul Appeiite, Lil 
is pleaſant: Reſt is faveet to the weary Limbs. 
Propoſitions which are built on this Evidence 
may be named ſenſible Propoſitions, or the Difats 
of Senje. „„ | 


II. As we learn what belongs to the Body by 
the Evidence of Senſe, fo we learn what belong t 
to the Soul by an ward Conſciouſneſs, Which t 
may be called a ſort of internal Feeling, or ſpin \ 
tual Senſation of what paſſes in the Mind; as, / 
think before 1 ſpeak; I defire large Knowledge : il ii 
ſuſpe#t my own Praftice , I ſtudied bard to Day Ml " 
my Conſcience bears iYVitne)s of my Sincerity 3 " 
Soul bates vain Thoughts ; Fear is anuneaſy Paſſion i 
ang Meditation on one thing is tireſome, © 


by N | . Thu 
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cls. The right Uſeof Reaſon. 759 


Thus it appears that we obtain the Knowledge 
of a Multitude of Propoſitions, as well as of ſingle 
Ideas by thoſe two Principles which Mr. Locke calls 
Snſation and Reflection: One of them is a ſort of 
Conſciouſneſs of what affects the Body, and the 
other is a Conſciouſne/s of what paſſes in the Mind. 

Propoſitions which are built on this internal 
Conſciouſneſs, have yet no particular or diſtinguiſn- 


* 


ing Name aſſigned to them. 


III. Intelligence relates chiefly to thoſe abſtract- 
ed Propoſitions which carry their own Evidence 
with them, and admit no Doubt about them. 
Our Perception of this Self-Evidence in any Pro- 
poſition is called Intelligence. It is our Knowledge 
of thoſe firſt Principles of Truth which are (as it 
were) wrought into, the very Nature and Make 
of our Minds: TheyMare ſo evident in them- 
ſelves to every Man who attends to them, that 
they need no Proof, It is the Prerogative and 
peculiar Excellence of theſe Propoſitions, that 
they can ſcarce ever be prov'd or denied: They 
cannot eaſily be proved, becauſe there is no- 
ting ſuppoſed to be more clear or certain, from 
which an Argument may be drawn to prove 
them, They cannot well be denied, becauſe 
their own Evidence is ſo bright and convincing, 
that as ſoon as the Terms are underſtood the 
Mind neceſſarily aſſents: Such are theſe, Mat- 
ſcever afteth hath a Being; Nothing has no Proper- 


lies; a Part is leſs than the Wheie ; Nothing can 


be the Cauſe of itſelf. 
Theſe Propolitions are called Axioms, or Max- 


ms, or Hit Principles; theſe are the very Founda- 


tions of all improved Knowledge and Reaſonings, 
and on this Account theſe have been thought to 
be innate Pro puſetions, or Truths born with us. 

| | Some 
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which is called Iniuition. 


it proceeds from the Moon, becauſe the Sun is un. 


130 LOGICK: Or, | Part II 
Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the Knoy. 
Jedge of Angels and human Souls in the ſeparate 


State is obtained in this manner, (viz.) by ſuch an 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 


IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of Evidence, and 
that is when one Truth is infer*d or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argument; 
as, if there be much Light at Midnight, I infer, 


der the Earth. If I fee a Cottage in a Foreſt}, | 
conclude, ſome Man has been there and built it. Or 
when I ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this give 
Evidence to my Reaſon, that Zhere is @ God wh 
made them. - , | 
The Propoſitions which I believe upon this 
kind of Evidence, are called Concluſions, or ration 
Truths, and the Knowledge that we gain this W 
is properly call'd Science. | | 
Yet let it be noted, that the Word Science i; Mt 
uſually applied to a whole Body of regular or me. 
thodical Obſervations or Propoſitions which learn- Wi! 
ed Men have formed concerning any Subject of f 


- Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by Wt 


a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chict- WM ci 
ly directs our Practice, it is uſually called an . 
And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be. 
tween an Art and a Science, (viz.) the one refer 


chiefly to Practice, the other to Speculation. N. 
tural Philoſophy or Phyficks, and Ontology are rer 
ences; Logick and Rbetoricꝶ are call'd Aris; but H uf 
Mathematicks include both Art and Science; for We 
they have much of Speculation, and much of Pra- Nef 


tice in them. 


Note, Since this Book was written we have ſeen ſo many Appearances 
the Aurora Borealis as reduces this inference only to à Probability. 


3 | Obe 


cls. 9. The right Le f Reaſon. 181 
Obſerve here, that when the Evidence of a 
Propoſition derived: from 5 Conſciouſneſs, In- 
telligence, or Reaſon is firm and indubitable, it pro- 
duces ſuch an Aſſent as we call a natural Cer- 
tainty. 


V. When we derive the Evidence of any Pro- 
I poſition from the Teſtimony of others, it is called 


me Evidence of Faith ; and this is a large Part of | 
WH our Knowledge. Ten thouſand Things there are "0 
WH which we believe merely upon the Authority or af 


WE Credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
WE them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 
Wl is /icb a Country as China, and there was fuch a 
an as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 
nanaged: We know our Parents and our Kin- 
| BY dred by this Means, we know the Perſons and 
lass of our preſent Governors, as well as Things 
that are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in foreign Na- 
lions, or in ancient Ages, 
N According as the Perſons that inform us of any 
WH thing are many or few, are more or lefs wiſe, and 
faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
im or wavering, and the Propoſition believed is 
either certain or doubtful ; but in Matters of Faith, 
u exceeding great Probability is calPd a moral 
. Certainty. = / 
Faith is generally diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
„hnan, not with Regard to the Propoſitions that 
„ge believed, but with Regard to the Teſtimony 
upon which we believe them. When God re- 
or WM Veals any thing to us, this gives us the Evidence 
. of Divine Faith; but what Man only acquaints 
us with produces a human Faith in us; the one, 
eing built upon the Word of Man, ariſes but to 
nora! Cerlainty; but the other being founded on 
wt | - "ns 
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_ conclude, ſome Man has been there and built it. Or 


made them. | 
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Some ſuppoſe that a great part of the Knoy. 
ledge of Angels and human Souls in the ſeparate 
State is obtained in this manner, (viz.) by ſuch a 
immediate View of Things in their own Nature, 


which 1s called Intuition. 


IV. Reaſoning is the next ſort of Evidence, and 
that. is when one Truth is infer'd or drawn from 
others by natural and juſt Methods of Argument; 
as, if there be much Light at Midnight, I infer, 
it proceeds from the Moon, becauſe the Sun is un. 
der the Earth. If I ſee a Cottage in a Foreſt, 


when I ſurvey the Heavens and Earth, this give 
Evidence to my Reaſon, that zbere is 4 God wh 


The Propoſitions which I believe upon thi 
kind of Evidence, are called Concluſions, or ration 
Truths, and the Knowledge that we gain this Way 
is properly call'd Science. 

Yet let it be noted, that the Word Science i; 
uſually applied to a whole Body of regular or me. 
thodical Obſervations or Propoſitions which learn- WW t 
ed Men have formed concerning any Subject of 
Speculation, deriving one Truth from another by f 
a Train of Arguments. If this Knowledge chict- Ne 
ly directs our Practice, it is uſually called an 4. 


And this is the moſt remarkable Diſtinction be. 


tween an Art and a Science, (viz.) the one refer 
chiefly to PraZice, the other to Speculation. N. 
tural Philoſophy or Phyficks, and Ontology are & *r 
ences; Logick and Rbetorict are calPd Aris; but Wi ir 
Mathematicks include both Art and Science; for I ve 
they have much of Speculation, and much of Prat 
tice in them. | 


» * S } 5 ſi 
Note, Since this Book was writtes we have ſeen ſo many Appcarances& 
the Aurora Borealis as reduces this inference oniy to a Probability. 


3 Objertt 


aral Certainty; but the other being founded on 


cn. S. 9. Theright e f Reaſon. 181 
Obſerve here, that when the Evidence of a 


Propoſition derived from Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, In- 
telligence, or Reaſon 18 firm and indubitable, it pro- 


duces ſuch an Aſſent as we call a natural Cer- 
tamty. 


V. When we derive the Evidence of any Pro- 
poſition from the Teſtimony of others, it is called 
the Evidence of Faith; and this is a large Part of 
our Knowledge. Ten thouſand Things there are 
which we believe merely upon the Authority or 
Credit of thoſe who have ſpoken or written of 
them. It is by this Evidence that we know there 
js ſuch a Country as China, and there was fuch a 
Man as Cicero who dwelt in Rome. It is by this 
that moſt of the Tranſactions in human Life are 
managed : We know our Parents and our Kin- 
dred by this Means, we know the Perſons and 
Laws of our preſent Governors, as well as Things 
that are at a vaſt Diſtance from us in foreign Na- 
tions, or in ancient Ages. TY 

According as the Perſons that inform us of any 
thing are many or few, are more or lefs wiſe, and 
faithful, and credible, ſo our Faith is more or leſs 
firm or wavering, and the Propoſition believed is 
either certain or doubtful ; but in Matters of Faith, 
an exceeding great Probability is calPd a moral 
Certainty. ay | / 

Faith is generally diſtinguiſh'd into Divine and 
Human, not with Regard to the Propoſitions that 
are believed, but with Regard to the Teſtimony 
upon which we believe them. When God re- 
veals any thing to us, this gives us the Evidence 
of Divine Faith; but what Man only acquaints 
us with produces a human Faith in us; the one, 
being built upon the Word of Man, ariſes but to 


the 
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the Word of God ariſes to an abſolute and infal 
lible Aſſurance, ſo far as we underſtand the Mean. 
ing of his Word. This is called ſpernatural Cer. 
tainty. we hf >; | 

Propoſitions which we believe upon the Evi. 
dence of human Teſtimony are called Narrative, 
Relations, Reports, Hiſtorical Obſervations, &c. 
but ſuch as are built on Divine Teſtimony are term. 
ed Matters of Revelation; and if they are of great 
Importance in Religion, they are called Articles if 
_—_— "+ | | „ 

There are ſome Propoſitions or Parts of Knoy. 

ledge, which are ſaid to be derived from Obers. 
tion and Experience, that is, Experience in our. 
ſelves, and the Obſervations we have made on 
other Perſons or Things; but theſe are made yy 
of ſome of the former Springs of Knowledge join 
together, (viz.) Senſe, Conſciouſneſs, Reaſon, Faith, 
&c. and therefore are not reckon'd a diſt inct kind 
of Evidence, oy 


VI. Inſpiration is a ſort of Evidence diſtind 
from all the former, and that 1s, when ſuch an 
overpowering Impreſſion of any Propoſition 1s 
made upon the Mind by God himſelf, that gives 
a convincing and indubitable Evidence of the 
Truth and Divinity of it: So were the Prophet 
and the Apoſtles inſpired X. > | 
Sometimes God may have been pleaſed to make 
uſe of the outward Senſes, or the inward Work- 
ings of the Imagination, of Dreams, Apparitions, 
Viſions and Voices, or Reaſoning, or perhaps hu 
man Narration, to convey divine Truths to the 
Mind of the Prophet; but none of theſe would 
be ſufficient to deſerve the Name of Inſpiration, 


— my PE — — om 


— * 
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be 
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Vote here, I peak chief of the bigheſt Kind of Inſpiraticn. 


without 


C. II. 8. 9. The right Uſe of Reaſon. 18 3 
vithout a ſuperior or Divine Light and Power at- 


tending them. . f | 
This ſort of Evidence is alſo very diſtinct from 


| what we uſually call Divine Faith; for every com- 


mon Chriſtian exerciſes Divine Faith when he be- 
| lieves any Propoſition which God has revealed in 
the Bible upon this Account, becauſe God has ſaid 
1 tho' it was by a Train of Reaſonings that he 
was led to believe that his is the Word of God: 
Whereas in the Caſe of Inſpiration, the Prophet 
not only exerciſes Divine Faith, in believing what 
God reveals, bur he 1s under a ſuperior heavenly 
Impreſſion, Light, and Evidence, whereby he is 


affured that God reveals it. This is the moſt emi- 


nent kind of ſupernatural Certainty. 

Tho' Perſons might be aſſured of their own 
Inſpiration by ſome peculiar and inexpreſſible Con- 
ſiuuſneſs of this divine Inſpiration and Evidence 
in their own Spirits, yet it is hard to make out 
this Inſpiration to others, and to convince them 
of it, except by ſome antecedent or conſequent 


Prophecies or Miracles, or ſome publick Appear- 


ances more than human. 

The Propoſitions which are attain'd by this ſort 
of Evidence are called inſpired Truths, This is 
Divine Revelation at firſt hand, and the Dictates 
of God in an immediate manner, of which Theo- 
logical Writers diſcourſe at large; but ſince it 
belongs only to a few Favourites of Heaven to 
be inſpired, and not the Bulk of Mankind, it 1s 


not neceſſary to ſpeak more of it in a Treatiſe of 


Logick, which is deſign'd for the general Improve- 
ment of human Reaſon. 

The various Kinds of Evidence, upon which we 
believe any Propoſition, afford us theſe three Re- 
mares, 
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184. LOGIC k.: or, Put 


Iſe Remark. The ſame Propoſition may be knoyn 
to us by different kinds of Evidence: That 7 
whole is bigger than à part is known by our Sees 
and it is known by the Self-Evidence of the Thin 
to our Mind. That God created the Heavens * 

the Earth is known to us by Reaſon, and is known 
alſo by Divine Teſtimony or Faith. 


Ila Remark. Among theſe various Kinds of 
Evidence, ſome are generally ſtronger than other 
in their own Nature, and give a berter Ground 
for Certainty. Inward Conſciouſneſs and Intel. 
gence, as well as Divine Faith and Inſpiration, uſu- 
ally carry much more Force with them than Se 
or human Faith, which are often fallible; tho 
there are Inſtances wherein human Faith, Sen 
and Reaſoning lay a Foundation alſo for complet 
Aſſurance, and leave no room for Doubt. 
Reaſon in its own Nature would always lead us 

into the Truth in Matters within its Compaſs, if 
it were uſed aright, or it would require us to ful. 
pend our Judgment where there is want of Eri. 
dence. But it is our Sloth, Precipitancy, Senj, 
Paſſion, and many other Things that lead our 
Reaſon aſtray in this degenerate and imperfect 
Eſtate : Hence it comes to paſs that we are guilty 
of ſo many Errors in Reaſoning, eſpecially about 
divine Things, becauſe our Reaſon either is buſy 
to enquire, and reſolved to determine about Mai- 
ters that are above our preſent Reach; or becauſe 
we mingle many Prejudices and ſecret Influence 
of Senſe, Fancy, Paſſion, Inclination, &c. will 
our Exerciſes of Reaſon, and judge and determine 
according to theſe irregular Influences, 
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Divine Faith would never admit of any Con- 
troverſies or Doubtings, if we were but aſſur'd 
that God had ſpoken, and that we rightly under- 
ſtood his Meaning. 


lg Remark. The greateſt Evidence and Cer- 
tinty of any Propoſition does not depend up- 
on the Variety of the Ways or Kinds of Evi- 
dence, whereby it is known, but rather upon 
the Strength and Degree of Evidence, and the 
Clearneſs of that Light in or by which it appears 
to the Mind. For a Propoſition that is known 
only one Way may be much more certain, and 
have ſtronger Evidence than another that is ſup- 
poſed to be known many Ways. Therefore theſe 
Propoſitions, Nothing has no Properties, Nothing 
can make itſelf, which are known only by Intelli- 
gence, are much ſurer and truer than this Propo- 
lition, The Rainbow has real and inherent Colours in 
it, or than this, the Sun rolls round the Earth ; tho? 
we ſeem to know both theſe laſt by our Senſes, 
and by the common Teſtimony of our Neighbours. 
So any Propoſition that is clearly evident to our 
own Conſciouſneſs or Divine Faith, is much more 
certain to us than a thouſand others that have on- 
ly the Evidence of feeble and obſcure Senſations, 
of mere probable Reaſonings and doubtful Argu- 
ments, or the Witneſs of fallible Men, or even tho 
all theſe ſhould join together. 1 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. III. 
The Springs of falſe Fudgment, or the Du. 


trine of Prejudices. 
INTRODUCTION. 


N the End of the foregoing Chapter, ye 
have ſurvey'd the ſeveral Sorts of Evidence, 
on which we build our Aſſent to Propoſitions, 
Theſe are indeed the general Grounds upon 
which we form our Judgments concerning Thing, 
What remains in this ſecond Pari of Logick is 
to point out the ſeveral Springs and Cauſes of ou 
Miſtakes in judging, and to lay down ſome Null 
by which we ſhould conduct ourſelves in paſſing 
a Judgment of every Thing that is propoſed . 
ro us. | | 1 
J confeſs many Things which will be mention 
ed in theſe following Chapters might be as wel 
refer'd to the third Part of Logick, where ue 
ſhall treat of Reaſoning and Argument; for moſt 
of our falſe Fudements ſeem to include a ſecret bad 
Reaſoning in them; and while we Thew the Spring 
of Error, and the Rules of true Judgment, we do 
at the ſame time diſcover which arguments ate 
fallacious, which Reaſonings are weak, and which 
are juſt and ſtrong. Yet ſince this is uſually cal. 
led a judging ill, or judging well, I think we may 
without any Impropriety treat of it here; and 
this will lay a ſurer Foundation for all ſorts of Rs 
tiocination and Argument. „ 
Raſh Judgments are called Prejudices, and ſo 
are the Springs of them. This Word in com- 
mon Life ſignifies an ill Opinion which we bau 
= Concer 
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weve of ſome other Perſon, or ſome Injury done 
im. But when we uſe the Word in Matters 
f Science, it ſignifies a Judgment that is formed 
merning any Perſon or Thing before ſufficient Exa- 
ination and generally we ſuppoſe it to mean a 
de Judgment or Miſtake: At leaſt, it is an Opi- 
jon taken up without ſolid Reaſon for it, or an 
ent given to a Propoſition before we have juſt 
ridence of the Truth of it, tho? the thing itſelf 
ay happen to be true, 
Sometimes theſe raſh Judgments are called Pre- 
lions whereby is meant, that ſome particular 
pinion has poſſeſſed the Mind, and engaged the 
ſent without ſufficient Search or Evidence of 
e Truth of it. | | 5 
There is a vaſt Variety of theſe Prejudices and 
repoſſeſſions which attend Mankind in every Age 
| Condition of Life; they lay the Foundations 
many an Error, and many an unhappy Practice, 
th in the Affairs of Religion, and in our civil 
mncernments, . as well as in Matters of Learning. 
neceſſary for a Man who purſues Truth to 
quire into theſe Springs of Error, that as far as 
üble he may rid himſelf of old Prejudices, and 
ch hourly againſt yew ones. | 

The Number of them is ſo great, and they are 
nerwoven with each other, as well as with 
Powers of human Nature, that it is ſometimes 
fd to diſtinguiſh them apart; yet for Method 
Ke we ſhall reduce them to theſe four general 
ads, (viz.) Prejudices ariſing from Things, or 
n Words, from our ſelves, or from other Perſons ; 
after the Deſcription of each Prejudice, we 
| propoſe one or more Ways of curing it. 
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plunge our ſelves into Miſtake, therefore it is pr 


ſelves that may occaſion our Errors. 


the Labour of many and difficult, as well as cha!y 
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: Prejudices ariſing from Things. 


F HE. firſt ſort of Prejudices are thoſe whid 

ariſe from the Things themſelves about whi 
we judge. But here let it be obſerved that ther 
is nothing in the Nature of Things that will nec: 
ſarily lead us into Error, if we do but uſe ci 
Reaſon aright, and withhold our Judgment til 
there appear ſufficient Evidence of Truth. } 
ſince we are ſo unhappily prone to take Adyy 
tage of every doubtful Appearance and Circum 
ſtance of Things to form a wrong Judgment, a 


per to conſider what there is in the Things ith 


I. The Obſcurity of ſome Truths, and the Dij 
culty of ſearching them out, 1s one Occaſion of ral 
and miſtaken Judgment. 

Some Truths are difficult becauſe they lye 
mote from the firſt Principles of Knowledge, 
want along Chain of Argument to come at then 
Such are many of the deep Things of Alzebraal 
Geometry, and ſome of the Theorems and Pr 
blems of moſt Parts of the Mathematics. Mi 
Things alſo in natural Philoſophy are dark and! 
tricate upon this Account, becauſe we can 
come at any certain Knowledge of them with 


able Experiments. 

There are other Truths which have great Ia 
ne upon them, becauſe we have no proper Met 
or Mediums to come at the Knowledge of ti: 
Tho? in our Age we have fgund out many of 


* 


jeep Things of Nature by the Aſſiſtance of Glaſ- 


+ and other Inſtruments ; yet we are not hither- 
o arrived at any ſufficient Methods to diſcover. 
te Shape of thoſe little Particles of Matter which 
iſtinguiſh the various Sapours, Odours and Colours 
f Bodies; nor to find what fort of Atoms com- 
ſe Liquids or Solids, and diſtinguiſh Mood, Mi- 
wals, Metals, Glaſs, Stone, &c. There is a 
har tneß allo lies upon the Actions of the iutellec- 
ul or angelical World; their Manners of Subſiſt- 
ce and Agency, the Power of Spirits to move 
dies, and the Union of our Souls with this ani- 
al Body of ours are much unknown to us on 
j Account. | : 

| Now in many of theſe Caſes a great part of 
ankind is not content to be entirely ignorant; 
ut they rather chooſe to form raſh and haſty 
uugments, to gueſs at Things without juſt Evi- 
ence, to believe ſomething concerning them be- 
re they can know them, and thereby they fall 
to Error. h | 
This fort of Prejudice, as well as moſt others, 
cured by Patience and Diligence in Inquiry and 
leagſoning, and a Suſpenſion of Fudgment till we 
we attain'd ſome proper Mediums of Know- 
doe, and till we ſee ſufficient Evidence of the 
ruth, 


Il. The Appearance of Things in a Diſguiſe 13 
other Spring of Prejudice or raſh Judgment, 
i outſide of Things which firſt ſtrikes us is 
entimes different from their inward Nature, 
d we are tempted to judge ſuddenly according 
outward Appearances. If a Picture is daub'd 
u many bright and glaring Colours, the val- 
r Eye admires it as an excellent Piece ; whereas 
tlime Perſon judges very contemptuouſly of 

= N 2 | ſome 
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ſome admirable Deſign ſketch*d out only with 
black Pencil on a coarſe Paper, tho* by the Hau 
of Raphael. So the Scholar ſpies the Name of, 
new Book in a publick News. Paper, he is cham 
ed with the Title, he purchaſes, he reads wit 
huge Expectations, and finds It all Traſh and Im 
pertinence: This is a Prejudice derived from the 
Appearance; we are too ready to judge that v 
lume valuable which had ſo good a Frontiſpiec 
The large Heap of Zncomiums and ſwelling Worg 
of Aſſurance that are beſtowed on Qua Ma 
cines in publick Advertiſements tempt many 
Reader to judge them infallible, and to uſe th 
Pills or the Plaiſter with vaſt Hope and freque 
Diſappointment, 

We are tempted to form our Judgment of Pn 
ſons as well as Things by theſe ourward Appearanti 
Where there is Wealth, Equipage and Splendor wer 
ready to call that Man happy, but we ſee not i 
vexing Diſquietudes of his Soul : And when! 
ſpy a Perſon in ragged Garments, we form a dt 

icable Opinion of him too ſuddenly.; we 0 
hardly think him either happy or wiſe, our Juds 
ment is ſo ſtrangely biaſs'ꝰd by outward and ſenſib 
Things. I: was thro? the Power of this Prejudi 
that the Jes rejected our bleſſed Saviour; th 
could not ſuffer themſelves to believe that the M. 
who appeared as the Son of a Carpenter was al 
the Son of God. And becauſe St. Paul was of 
little Stature, a mean Preſence, and his Voice cd 
temptible, ſome of the Corinthians were temp! 
to doubt whether he were inſpired or no. 

This Prejudice is cured by a longer Acqui 
tance with the World, and à juſt Obſervation ii 
Tings are ſometimes better and ſometimes worſe il 
they appear io be. We ought therefore t0 


| {train our exceſſive Forwardneſs to form our 0! 
N | 7 
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boa of Perſons or Things before we have Op- 
rtunity to ſearch into them more perfectly. Re- 
ember that a grey Beard does not make a Philoſo- 
ther; all is not Gold that gliſters; and à rough 
Diamond may be worth an immenſe Sum. 


III. A Mixture of different Qualities in the ſame 
lug is another Temptation to judge amiſs. We 
re ready to be carried away by that Quality which 
Irikes the ir # or the ftrongeſt Impreſſions upon us, 


at Quality, regardleſs of all the reſt; or ſome- 


hat one Tincture, whether it be bad or good. 
When we have Juſt reaſon to admire a Man for 
is Virtues, we are ſometimes inclined not only to 
eglect his Feakneſſes, but even to put a good 
olour upon them, and to think them amiable. 
hen we read a Book that has many excellent 
Truths in it and Divine Sentimeats, we are 
empted to approve not only that whole Book, 
ut even all the Writings of that Author. When 
Poet, an Orator or a Painter has perform'd ad- 
nirably in ſeveral illuſtrious Places, we ſometimes 
ll admire his very Errors, we miſtake his Blun- 
ers for Beauties, and are fo ignorantly fond as to 
opy after them. ö 

It is this Prejudice that has rendered ſo many 
feat Scholars perfect Bigots, and inclined them 


heir Miſtakes, and vindicate all the Follies of 
er favourite Author. It is this that tempts ſome 
eat Writers to ſupport the Sayings of almoſt all 
e antient Fathers of the Church, and admire them 
en in their very Reveries. 


3 On 
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nd we judge of the whole Object according to 


mes we colour over all the other Qualitics with 
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defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in all 
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On the other Hand, if an Author has profeg; 
heretical Sentiments in Religion, we throw 
Scorn upon every thing he writes, we deſpiſe ey 
his critical or mathematical Learning, and will hay 
ly allow him common Senſe. If a Poem þ 
ſome Blemiſhes in it, there is a Set of falſe ( 
ticks who decry it univerſally, and will alloy: 
Beauries there, * 

This ſort of Prejudice is relieved by learning 
diſtinguiſn Things well, and not to judge in | 
Lump. There is ſcarce any Thing in the Woll 
of Nature or Art, in the World of Morality 
Religion, that is perfectly uniform. There i 
Mixture of Wiſdom and Folly, Vice and Vir 
Good and Evil, both in Men and Things. 
Mould remember that ſome Perſons have great 
and lilile Judgment; others are judicious, but n 
witty. . Some are good humour d without Com 
ment; others have all the Formalities of Comph 
Jance, but no good Humour. We ought to kno 
that one Man may be vicious and learned, whi 
another has Virtue without Learning: That m 
a Man this admirably well who has a pur u 

Zerance; while others have a charming mann 
of Speech, but their Thoughts are trifling a 
impertinent, Some are good Neighbours, and coll 
teous and charitable toward Men who have 
Piety toward God; others are truly religious, b 
of a morale natural Temper. Some excellent Si 
3925 are found in very filly Books, and ſome lil 
Thoughts appear in Books of Value. We ſhoul 
neither praiſe nor diſpraiſe by Wholeſale, but ep 
rate the Good from the Evil, and judge of the 
apart: The Accuracy of a good Judgment co 
Gits much in making ſuch Diſt inctions. 
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Yet let it be noted too, that in common Diſ- 
courſe we uſually denominate Perſons and Things 
according to the major Part of their Character, 
He is to be called a wiſe Man who has but few 
Follies : He is a good Philoſopher who knows much 
of Nature, and for the moſt Part reaſons well in 
Matters of human Science: And that Book ſhould 
he eſteemed well written, which has much more 
of good Senſe in it than it has of Impertinence. 


IV. Tho? a Thing be uniform in its own Na- 
ture, yet the different Lights in which it may be 
laced, and the different Views in which it appears 
10 1, will be ready to excite in us miſtaken Judg- 
ments concerning it. Let an erect Cone be placed 
in a horizontal Plane, at a great Diſtance from 
he Eye, and it appears a plain Triangle; but we 
ſhall judge that very Cone to be nothing but a flat 
Circle, if its Baſe be obverted towards us. Set a 
common round Plate a little obliguely before our 
Eye afar off, and we ſhall think it an oval Figure; 
but if the very Edge of it be turned towards us, 
we ſhall take it for a ſtrait Line. So when we 
view the ſeveral Folds of a changeable Silł, we pro- 
ounce this Part red, and that yellow, becauſe of 
is different Poſition to the Light, tho' the Silk 
kid ſmooth in one Light appears all of one Co- 
lour, 5 
When we ſurvey the Miſeries of Mankind, and 
hink of the Sorrows of Millions, both on Earth 
and in Hell, the Divine Government has a terrible 
Ape, and we may be tempted to think hardly 
eren of God himſelf: But if we view the Profu- 
lon of his Bounty and Grace amongſt his Crea- 
lures on Earth, or the happy Spirits in Heaven, 
ie ſhall have ſo exalted an Idea of his Goodneſs as 
o forget his Vengeance. Some Men dwell en- 
N 4 | tirely 
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tirely upon the Promiſes of his Goſpel, and thin 
him all Mercy: Others under a melancholy Fram, 
dwell upon his Terrors and his Threatnings, at 
are overwhelmed with the Thought of his 5 
rity and Vengeance, as tho* there were no Merq 
in him. | 
The true Method of delivering ourſelves fro 
this Prejudice is to view a thing on all ſides, u 
compare all the various Appearances of the ſane 
thing with one another, and let each of them hay 
its ful] Weight in the Balance of our Judgmen 
before we fully determine our Opinion. It wash 
this Means that the modern Aſtronomers came i 
find out that the Planet Saturn hath a flat buy 
Circle round its Globe, which 1s called its Ring, by 
obſerving the different Appearances as a marr 
or a broader. Oval, or as it ſometimes ſeems tobe; 
ſtrait Line, in the different Parts of its twenty 
nine Years Revolution thro' the Ecliptic. And 
we take the ſame juſt and religious Survey of th 
great and bleſſed God in all the Diſcoveries of h 
Vengeance and his Mercy, we ſhall at laſt cn 
clude him to be both t and goed. | 


V. The caſual Aſſociation of many of our liv 
becomes the Spring of another Prejudice or n 


Judgment, to which we are ſometimes expoſe 


If in our younger Years we have taken Medici 
that have been nauſcous, when any Medicine what 
ſoever is afterward propoſed to us under Sicknel 
we immediately judge it nauſeous : Our Fancy bi 
ſo cloſely join'd theſe Ideas together, that v 
know not how to ſeparate them: Then the S0 
mach feels the Diſguſt, and perhaps refuſes ti 
only Drug that can preſerve Life. So a Chil 
who has been let Blood joins the Ideas of 7's 
and the Syrgeon together, and he hates the Sig! 
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of the Surgeon, becauſe he thinks of his Pain: 
Or if he has drunk a bitter Potion, he conceives 
a bitter Idea of the Cup which held it, and will 
drink nothing out of that Cup. 

It is for the ſame Reaſon that-the Bulk of the 
common People are ſo ſuperſtitiouſly fond of the 
Pſalms tranſlated by Hopkins and Sternhold, and 
think them ſacred and divine, becauſe they have 
been now for more than an hundred Years bound 
yp in the ſame Covers with our Bibles. 

The beſt Relief againſt this Prejudice of Aſſo- 
tiction is to conſider, whether there be any natu- 
ral and neceſſary Connection between thoſe Ideas 
which Fancy, Cuſtom or Chance hath thus joined 
together: And if Nature has not join'd them, let 
our Judgment correct the Folly of our Imagina- 
tion, and ſeparate theſe Ideas again. 


Ster. 
Prejudices ariſing from Words. 


O * Ideas and Words are ſo linkt together, 
that while we judge of Things according to 
Words, we are led into ſeveral] Miſtakes. Theſe 
may be diſtributed under two general Heads, 
(viz.) Such as ariſe from /ingle Words or Phraſes, 
or ſuch as ariſe from Words joined in Speech, and 


compoſing a Diſcourſe, 


I. The moſt eminent and remarkable Errors of 
the firſt Kind, are theſe three. (1.) When our 
Words are in/ignificant, and have no Ideas; as 
when the myſtical Divines talk of the Prayer of 
ence, the ſupernatural and paſſive Night of the 
Sul, the Vacuity of Powers, the Suſpenſion of all 
Thoughts : Or (2.) When our Words are equive- 

5 cal, 
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cal, and ſignify two or more Ideas, as the Word; 
Law, Light, Fleſh, Spirit, Righteouſneſs, and many 
other Terms in Scripture: Or (3.) When two 
or three Words are ſynonymous, and ſignify one 
Idea, as Regeneration and new Creation in the ney 
Teſtament ; both which mean only a Change g 
the Heart from Sin to Holineſs ; or as the Elector if 
Cologn and the Biſhop of Cologn are two Titles of 
the fame Man. | 

Theſe kinds of Phraſes are the Occaſions of 
various Miſtakes; but none ſo unhappy as thole 
in Theology: For both Words without Ideas, a; 
well as ſynonymous and equivocal Words, have been 
uſed and abuſed'by the Humours, Paſſions, Inte- 
reſts, or by the real Ignorance and Weakneſs of 
Men to beget terrible Conteſts among Chri- 
CLANS, : 

But to relieve us under all thoſe Dangers, and 
to remove theſe farts of Prejudices which ariſe 
from Angle Mords or Phraſes, I muſt remit tht 
Reader to Part I. Chap. 4. where I have treated 
about Vords, and to thoſe Directions which | 
have given concerning the Definition of Name, 
Part I. Chap. 6. Seft. 3. 


II. There is another ſort of falſe Judgments o 
Miſtakes which we are expoſed to by Words; and 
_ that is, when they are joined in Speech, and com 
Poſe a Diſcourſe; and here we are in Danger two 
Ways. | | 

The one is, when a Man writes good Senſe, ot 
ipeaks much to the Purpoſe, but he has not 4 
happy and engaging manner of Expreſſion. Per 
haps he uſes coarſe and vulgar Words, or old, ob- 
folete, and unfaſhionable Language, or Term 
and Phraſes that are foreign, latinized, ſcholaſtick, 


yery uncommon, and hard to be underſtood: And 
HE 5 ; £18 
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this is ſtill worſe, if his Sentences are long and 
intricate, or the Sound of them harſh and grat- 
ing to the Ear. All theſe indeed are Defef?s in 
Style, and lead ſome nice and unthinking Hearers 
or Readers into an ill Opinion of all that ſuch a 
Perſon ſpeaks or writes. Many an excellent Diſ- 
courſe of our Forefathers has had Abundance of 
Contempt caſt upon it by our modern Pretenders 
to Senſe, for want of their diſtinguiſhing between 
the Language and the Ideas. 


On the other hand, when a Man of Eloquence 


ſpeaks or writes upon any Subject, we are too 
ready to run into his Sentiments, being ſweetly 
and inſenſibly drawn by the Smoothnelſs of his 


| Harangue, and the pathetic Power of his Language. 


Rhetorick will varniſh every Error ſo that it ſhall 
appear in the Dreſs of Truth, and put ſuch Orna- 
ments upon Vice as to make it look like Yirtne : 
It is an Art of wondrous and extenſive Influence 
it often conceals, obſcures or overwhelms the 
Truth, and places ſometimes a groſs Falſhood in 
a moſt alluring Light. The Decency of Action, 
the Muſick of the Voice, the Harmony of the 
Periods, the Beauty of the Stile, and all the en- 
gaging Airs of the Speaker have often charm'd 
the Hearers into Error, and perſuaded them to 
approve whatſoever is propoſed in ſo agreeable a 
manner. A large Aſſembly ſtands expoſed at Once 
tothe Power of theſe Prejudices, and imbibes 
them all. So Cicero and Demoſthenes made the 
Romans and the Athenians believe almoſt whatſo- 
ever they pleaſed. 

The bett Defence againſt both theſe Dangers 
is to learn the Skill (as much as poſſible) of /epa- 
rating our Thoughts and Ideas from Words and Phra- 
ſes, to judge of Things in their own Natures, 
and in their natural or juſt Relation to one an- 
2 other, 
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ther abſtracted from the Uſe of Language, and 
to maintain a ſteady and obſtinate Reſolution to 
hearken to nothing but Truth, in whatſoever 
Stile or Dreſs it appears. 
Then we ſhall hear a Sermon of pious and juſ 
Sentiments with Eſteem and Reverence, tho? the 
Preacher has but an unpoliſhed Stile, and many 
Defects in the manner of his Delivery. Then 
we ſhall neglect and diſregard all the flattering ln. 
ſinuations whereby the Orator would make Wa 
for his own Sentiments to take Poſſeſſion of our 
Souls, if he has not ſolid and inſtructive Senſe 
a: 20 co his Language. Oratory is a happy. Talent 
en it is rightly employ'd to excite the Paſſions 
to the Practice of Virtue and Piety ; but to ſpeak 
properly, this Art has nothing to do in the Search 
after Truth. 


SET. III. 


Prejuaices ariſiug from ourſelves. 


Either Words nor Things would fo often lead 
os aftray from Truth, if we had nor with- 

in our ſelves ſock Springs of Error as theſe that 

follow. | 


I. Many Errors are derived from our Weakni 
of 1 and Incapacity to judge of Things in it 
Infant State. Theſe are called the Projukien of 
Infancy. We frame early Miſtakes about the 
common Objects which ſurround us, and the com- 
mon Affairs of Life: We fancy the Nurſe is our 
beſt Friend, becauſe Children receive from their 


Nurſes their Food and other Conveniencies of 


Life. We judge that Books are very unpleaſau 


Things, becauſe perhaps we have been m—_ (0 
them 
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them by the Scourge. We | judge alſo that the 


Sky touches the diſtant Hills, becauſe we cannot 


norm ourſelves better in Childhood. We be- 
lieve the Stars are not riſen till the Sun is ſet, be- 
cauſe we never fee them by Day. But ſome of 
theſe Errors may ſeemto be derived from the next 
Spring. | | 

to diſtinguiſh, as far as we can, which are thoſe 
Opinions which we fram'd in perfect Childhood, 
to remember that at that Time our Reaſon was 
incapable of forming a right Judgment, and to 
bring theſe Propoſitions again to be examined at 
the Bar of maturer Reaſon. 


The Way to cure the Prejudices of Infancy is 


IT. Our Senſes give us many a falſe Informati- 
on of Things, and tempt us to judge amiſs. This 


| is called the Prejudice of Senſe, as when we ſup- 


poſe the Sun and Moon to be flat Bodies, and to 
be but a few Inches broad, becauſe they appear ſo 
to the Eye. Senſe inclines us to judge that Air 
has no Weight, becauſe we don't feel it preſs heavy 
upon us; and we judge alſo by our Senſes that 
Cold and Heat, Sweet and Sour, Red and Blue, Oc. 
are ſuch real Properties in the Objects themſelves, 
and exactly like thoſe Senſations which they excite 
in us. 

| Note, Thoſe Miſtakes of this ſort which all 
Mankind drop and loſe in their advancing Age are 
called mere Prejudices of Inſancy, bur thoſe which 
abide with the vulgar Part of the World, and 


generally with all Men, till Learning and Philo- 


ſophy cure them, more properly retain the Name 
of Prejudices of Senſe. | EET 
Theſe Prejudices are to be remov'd ſeveral Ways. 
r.) By the Aſſiſtance of one Senſe we cure the 
Miſtakes of another, as when a Stick thruſt into 
8 the 
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the Water ſeems crooked, we are prevented from 

Judging it to be really ſo in itſelf, for when we 

take it out of the Water, both our Sight and our 

Feeling agree and determine it to be ſtrait. (2,) 

The Exerciſe of our Reaſon, and an Application 

to mathematical and philoſophical Studies, cures 

many other Prejudices of Senſe both with Rela- 

tion to the heavenly and earthly Bodies. (3. ) We 

ſhould remember that our Senſes have often de- 

_ ceived us in various Inſtances, that they give but 

a confus'd and imperfect Repreſentation of Thing 

| ( in many Caſes, that they often repreſent falſly 
thoſe very Objects to which they ſeem to be ſuit- 

ed, ſuch as the Shape, Motion, Size and Situatin 

of groſs Bodies, if they are but placed at a Dif. 

tance from us; and as for the minute Particles of 

which Bodies are compoſed, our Senſes cannot 
diſtinguiſh them. (4.) We ſhould remember alſo 

that one prime and original Deſign of our Seng 

is to inform us what various Relations the Bodies 

that are round about us bear to our own animal 

Body, and to give us Notice what is pleaſant and 

uſeful, or what is painful and injurious to us; but 
{i they are not ſufficient of themſelves to lead us in. 
| to a philoſophical Acquaintance with the inward 
Nature of Things. It muſt be confeſs'd it is by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Eye and the Ear eſpecially 
(which are called the Senſes of Diſcipline) that out 
Minds are furniſh*d with various Parts of Know: 
ledge, by reading, hearing, and obſerving Things 
divine and human; yet Reaſon ought always 0] 
accompany the Exerciſe of our Senſes whenever 
we would form a juſt Judgment of Things pro 
poſed to our Enquiry. LY 
- Here it is proper to obſerve alſo, that as the 
Feakneſs of Reaſon in our Infancy, and the Die 
tales of our Senſes ſometimes in advancing 7: * 
4 ” 
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ſead the wiſer part of Mankind aſtray from Truth; 
ſo the meaner Parts of our Species, Perſons whoſe. 
Genius is very low, whoſe Judgment is always. 
weak, who are ever indulging the DiFates of 

Senſe and Humour, are but Children of a larger 
Size 3 they ſtand expoſed to everlaſting Miſtakes in 


Life, and live and die in the midſt of Prejudices. 


III. Imagination is another fruitful Spring of 


falſe Judgments. Our Imagination is nothing elſe 


but the various Appearances of our ſenſible Ideas 


in the Brain, where the Soul frequently works in 


uniting, disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, di- 


miniſhing and altering the ſeveral Shapes, Colours, 
Sounds, Motions, Words and Things that have 
been communicated to us by the outward Organs 


of Senſe. It is no wonder therefore if Fancy 


lead us into many Miſtakes, for it is but Senſe 


at ſecond-hand. Whatever is ſtrongly impreſt upon 


the Imagination ſome Perſons believe to be true. 


Some will chooſe a particular Number in a Lot- 
tery, or lay a large Wager on a /ingle Chance of a 
Dye, and doubt not of Succeſs, becaule their 


Fancy feels ſo powerful an Impreſſion, and aſſures | 


them it will be proſperous. A thouland pretended 
Propheſies and 1nſpirations, and all the Freaks of 
Enthuſiaſm have been derived from this Spring. 
Dreams are nothing elſe but the Deceptions of 


Fancy: A Delirium is but a ſhort Wildneſs of the 


Imagination; and a ſettled Irregularity of Fancy 


; Diſtraction and Madneſs, 
One Way to gain a Victory over this unruly 
Faculty, is to ſet a Watch upon it perpetually, 


and to bridle it in all its Extravagances; never to 
believe any thing merely becauſe Fancy dictates it 


any more than I would believe a Midnight Dream, 
nor to truſt Fancy any farther than it is attended 
2 with 
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with /evere Reaſon. It is a very uſeful and enter. 
taining Power of human Nature in Matters of 7. 
luſtration, Perſuaſion, Oratory, Poeſy, Wit, Con. 
verſation, &c. but in the calm Enquiry after Truth 
and final Judgment of Things Fancy ſhould re. 
tire, and ſtand aſide, unleſs it be called in to ex. 
plain or illuſtrate a difficult Point by a Simi- 
litude. 

Another Method of Deliverance from theſe 
Prejudices of Fancy, is to compare the Ideas that 
ariſe in our Imaginations with the real Nature of 
Things, as often as we have occaſion to judge 
concerning them; and let calm and ſedate Reaſon 
govern and determine our Opinions, tho* Farc) 
ſhould ſhew never ſo great a ReluQtance. Fancy 
is the inferior Faculty, and it ought to obey. 


IV. The various Paſſions or AﬀeFtions of the 
Mind are numerous and endleſs Springs of Pre- 
judice. They diſguiſe every Object they converſe 
with, and put their own Colours upon it, and 
thus lead the Judgment aſtray from Truth. It is 
Love that makes the Mother think her own Child 
the faireſt, and will ſometimes perſuade us that a 
Blemiſh is a Beauty. Hope and Dejire make an 
Hour of Delay ſeem as long as two or three 
Hours; Hope inclines us to think there is nothing 
too difficult to be attempted; Deſpair tells us that 
a brave Attempt is mere Raſhneſs, and that every 
Difficulty is unſurmountable. Fear makes us 
imagine that a Buſh ſhaken with the Wind has 
ſome ſavage Beaſt in it, and multiplies the Dan- 
gers that attend our Path: But ſtill there is 4 
more unhappy Effect of Fear when it keeps Mil- 
lions of Souls in Slavery to the Errors of an eſta— 
bliſhed Religion: What could perſuade the wik 
Men and Philoſophers of a Popiſß Country to be- 


lieve 
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jere the groſs Abſurdities of the Roman Church, 
ut the Fear of Torture or Death, the Galleys or 
he Inquiſition © Sorrow and Melancholy tempt us 
o think our Circumſtances much more diſmal 


ourning : And Envy repreſents the Condition of 
ur Neighbour better than it is, that there might 
e ſome Pretence for her own Vexation and Un- 
alineſs. Anger and Wrath and Revenge, and all 
hoſe hateful Paſſions excite in us far worſe Ideas 
f Men than they deſerve, and perſuade us to be- 
eve all that is ill of them. A Detail of the Evil 
afuence of the Afef7ions of the Mind upon our 

uugment would make a large Volume. 

The Cure of theſe Prejudices is attained by a 

inſtant Jealouſy of ourſelves, and Watchfulneſs 

er our Paſſions, that they may never interpoſe 

hen we are called to paſs a Judgment of any thing: 

ndwhen our Affections are warmly engaged, let 

abſtain from Judging. It would be alſo of great 
ſe to us to form our deliberate Judgments of 
ſons and Things in the calmeſt and ſereneſt 
ours of Life, when the Paſſions of Nature are 
| ſilent, and the Mind enjoys its moſt perfect 
dmpoſure : And theſe Judgments ſo form'd ſhould 

treaſured up in the Mind, that we might have 

courſe to them in Hours of Need. See many 

re Sentiments and Directions relating to this 

bject 47 my Doctrine of the Paſſions. 2% Edition 
aged, 8 | 


V. The Fondneſs we have for SELF, and the 
lation which other Perſons and Things have to 
delves, furniſh us with another long Rank 
Prejudices. This indeed might be reduced 
the Paſſion of Self-Love, but it is ſo copious 
Head that I choſe to name it as a diſtin& 
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Spring of falſe Judgments. We are gener 
ready to fancy every thing of our own has ſony 
thing peculiarly valuable in it, when indeed ther 
is no other Reaſon, but becauſe it is our gy 
Were we born amongſt the Gardens of 7taly, th 
Rocks of Switzerland, or the Ice and Snows 0 
Ruſſia and Sweden, ſtill we ſhould imagine pe 
lar Excellencies in our native Land, We con 
ceive a good Idea of the Town and Village when 
we firſt breathed, and think the better of a M. 
for being born near us. We entertain the he 
Opinion of the Perſons of our own Party, and e 
| fily believe evil Reports of Perſons of a differ 
Sect or Fattion. Our own Sex, our Kindred, a 
Houſes, and our very Names, ſeem to have ſqne 
thing good and defirable in them. We are read 
to mingle all theſe with our /elves, and cann 
bear to have others think meanly of them, 
So good an Opinion have we of our own Sel 
ments and Practices, that it is very difficult to bt 
lieve what a Reprover fays of our Conduct; at 
we are as ready to aſſent to all the Language 
Flattery. We ſer up or own Opinions in Relig 
on and Philoſophy as the Teſts of Orthodoxy al 
Truth; and we are prone to judge every Praci 
of other Men either a Duty or a Crime which 
think would be a Crime or a Duty to us, tho! the 
Circumſtances are vaſtly Different from our ow! 
This Humour prevails ſometimes to ſuch a Degre 
that we would make our own Taſte and Tnclinali 
the Standard by which to judge of every Dilh( 
Meat that is ſet upon the Table, every Book i 
Library, every Employment, Study and Buline 
of Life, as well as every Recreation. 
It is from this evil Principle of ſeiting 1b ſ 
for a Model what other Men ought to be, that | 
Antichriſtiau Spirit of Impoſition and Fon 
| ; 
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had its Original: tho' there is no more Reaſon 
fr it than there was for the Practice of that Ty- 
unt, who having a Bed fit for his own Size, was 
reported to ſtretch Men of low Stature upon the 
Rack, till they were drawn out to the Length of 
his Bed; and ſome add alſo that he cut off the 
Legs of any whom he found too long for it. 

[c is alſo from a Principle near akin to this that 
re pervert and ftrain the Writings of any vene- 
able Authors, and eſpecially the ſacred Books of 
Scripture to make them ſpeak our own Senſe. 
Thro! the Influence which our own Schemes or 
qpothe/ſis have upon the Mind, we ſometimes 
become fo ſharp-ſighted as to find theſe Schemes 
1 thoſe Places of Scripture where the holy Wri- 
ers never thought of them, nor the holy Spirit 
ended them. At other Times this Prejudice 
rings ſuch a Dimneſs upon the Sight, that we can- 
ot read any thing that oppoſes our own Scheme, 
ho it be written as with Sun-beams, and in the 
plaineſt Language ; and perhaps we are in Danger 
ſuch a Caſe of winking a little againſt the Light. 
We ought to bring our Minds free, unbiaſs'd 
Ind teachable to learn our Religion from the 
ord of God; but we have generally formed all 
he leſſer as well as the greater Points of our Re- 
gion beforehand, and then we read the Prophets 
d Apoſtles only to perſuade them to confirm 
ur own Opinions. Were it not for this Influ- 


e could hardly imagine that ſo many ſtrange, 
blurd, inconſiſtent, wicked, miſchievous, and 
ody Principles ſhould pretend to ſupport and 

tend themſelves by the Goſpel of Chris. 
Every learned Critict has his own Hypotheſis 3 
id if the common Text be not favourable to his 
Ypnion, a various Lefion ſhall be made authen- 
| 5 O 2 tick 
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tick. The Text muſt be ſuppoſed to be deu 


or redundant, and the Senſe of it ſhall be lit 
or metaphorical, according as it beſt ſupports hj 
own Scheme. Whole Chapters or Books fhil 
be added or left out of the ſacred Canon, or be 
turned into Parables by this Influence. Lahr 
knew not well how to reconcile the Epiſtle of 9. 
James to the Doctrine of 7uſtification by Fit 
alone, and ſo he could not allow it to be Divine 
The Papiſts bring all the Apocrypha into thei 
Bible, and ſtamp Divinity upon it; for they cu 


fancy Purgatory is there, and they find Prayers for 
the Dead. But they leave out the /econd Conf 


mandment becauſe it forbids the Worſhip of Imags, 
Others ſuppoſe the Meofaick Hiftory of the Creatin 
and the Fall of Man to be oriental Ornaments, or 
a mere Allegory, becauſe rhe literal Senfe of thok 
three Chapters of Geneſis don't agree with the 
Theories, Even ar honelt plain-hearted and un. 
learned Chriſtian is ready to find ſomething in 
every Chapter of the Bible, to countenance his 
own private Sentiments ; but he loves thoſe Chap- 
ters beſt which ſpeak his own Opinions plainelt: 
This is a Prejudice that ſticks very cloſe to ou 
Natures; the Scholar is infeſted with it daily, and 
the Mechanic is not free. | 
Self has yet a farther and pernicious Influence 
upon our Underſtandings, and is an unhappy 
Guide in the Search after Truth. When our o 
Taclination or our Faſe, our Honour or our Priji 
tempts us to the Practice of any thing of ſuſpect 
ed Lawfulneſs, how do we ſtrain our Thougit 
to find Arguments for it, and perſuade our felve 
it is lawful? We colour over Iniquity and finiul 
Compliance with the Names of Virtue and Ini 
cence, or at leaſt of conſtraint and Neceſſity. A 


the different and oppolite Sentiments and Prad 
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des of Mankind are too much influenced by this 
mean Bribery, and give too juſt Occaſion for ſa. 
ryrical Writers to ſay that Self-1ntereſt governs all 
Mankind. | 

When the Judge had awarded due Damages to 
1 Perſon into whoſe Field a Neighbour's Oxen 
had broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own 
entence, When he heard that the Oxen which 
hid done this Miſchief were his own, Whether 
this be a Hiſtory or a Parable, it is ſtill a juſt Re- 
reſentation of the wretched Influence of Se to 
orrupt the Judgment. — 

One Way to amend this Prejudice is to thruſt 
gef ſo far out of the Queſtion that it may have 
no manner of Influence whenſoever we are calPd 


and Juſtice of Things. In Matters of Equity 
between Man and Man, our Saviour has taught 
vs an effectual Means of guarding againſt this Pre- 
Judice, and that is to put my Neighbour in the 
Place of ny Self, and my Self in the Place of my 
eigbbour, rather than be brib'd by this corrupt 
principle of Self- Love to do Injury to our Neigh- 
ours. Thence ariſes that Golden Rule of dealing 
ith others as wwe woulda have others deal with us, 
In the Judgment of Jyuib and Falſbood, Right 
nd Mrong, Good and Evil, we ought to conſider 
at every Man has a SELF as well as we; and 
hat the Taſtes, Paſſtions, Inclinations and Inte- 
elts of different Men are very different, and often 
ontrary, and that they dictate contrary Things: 
leſs therefore all manner of different and con- 
ary Propoſitions could be true at once, Self can 
ever be a juſt Teſt or Standard of Trath and 
ah, Good and Evil. 
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to judge and conſider the naked Nature, Truth 
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VI. The Tempers, Humours, and peculiar Jun 
of the Mind, whether they be natural or acquire, 
have a great Influence upon our Judgment, and 
become the Occaſion of many Miſtakes. Let u 
ſurvey a few of them. . 7 

(I.) Some Perſons are of an eaſy and credit 
Temper, while others are perpetually diſcovering; 
Spirit of Contradiction. | „ 

The credulous Man is ready to receive every thing 
for Truth, that has but a Shadow of Evidence 
every new Book that he reads, and every ingeni 
ous Man with whom he converſes, has Pope 
enough to draw him into the Sentiments of the 
Speaker or Writer. He has fo much Compli 
ſance in him, or Weakneſs of Soul, that he 1 
ready to reſign his own Opinion to the firſt 0þ 
jection which he hears, and to receive any Sent 
ments of another that are aſſerted with a poſitie 
Air and much Aſſurance. Thus he 1s under a 
kind of Neceſſity thro? the Indulgence of thi 
credulous Humour, either to be often changing 
his Opinions, or to believe Inconſiſtencies. 

The Man of Contradiction is of a contrary Hu 
mour, for he ſtands ready to oppoſe every thing 
that is ſaid : he gives a flight Attention to thi 
Reaſons of other Men, from an inward ſcornlul 
Preſumption that they have no Strength in them 
When he reads or hears a Diſcourſe different fro 
his own Sentiments, he does not give himſelf leave 
to conſider whether that Diſcourſe may be tru 
but employs all his Powers immediately to con 
fute it. Your great Diſputers and your Meu! 
. Controverſy are in continual Danger of this ſorto 
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Prejudice: they contend often for Victory, an * 
will maintain whatſoever they have aſſerted, whil 8 
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Truth is loſt in the Noiſe and Tumult of rec 
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that a Debate about Opinions 1s turned into a mu- 
tual Reproach of Perſons. 

The Prejudices of Credulity may in ſome Mea- 
ſure be cured by learning to ſet a high Value on 
Truth, and by taking more Pains to attain it; re- 
membring that Truth oftentimes lies dark and 
deep, and requires us to dig for it as for hid Trea- 
ſure; and that Falſhood often puts on a fair Diſ- 
guiſe, and therefore we ſhould not yield up our 
judgment to every plauſible Appearance. It is 
no part of Civility or good Breeding to part with 
Truth, but to maintain it with Decency and 
Candor. | | 

A Spirit of Contradiction is fo pedantick and 
hateful that a Man ſhould take much Pains with 
himſelf to watch againſt every Inſtance of it: He 
ſhould learn fo much good Humour at leaſt as 
derer to oppoſe any thing without juſt and ſolid 
Reaſon for it: He ſhould abate ſome Degrees of 
Pride and Moroſeneſs, which are never failing In- 
gredients in this fort of Temper, and ſhould ſeek 
after ſo much Honeſty and Conſcience as never to 
contend for Conqueſt or Triumph; but to re- 
view his own Reaſons, and to read the Arguments 
of his Opponents (if poſſible) with an equal In- 
diferency, and be glad to ſpy Truth, and to ſub- 
mit to it, tho? it appear on the oppoſite Side. 

(2.) There is another Pair of Prejudices deriv'd 
from %% Tempers of Mind, near akin to thoſe I 
have juſt mention'd; and theſe are the dogmatical 
and the ſceptical Humour, i. e. always poſitive, or 
always doubting. | | 

By what means ſoever the Degmaliſt came by 
bis Opinions, whether by his Senſes, or by his 
Fancy, his Education, or his own Reading, yet 
be believes them all with the ſame Aſſurance that 
= >” 5 he 


procal Contradictions; and it frequently happens 
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in Religion is an Article of his Faith, and he 2 


Contempt. 


own Side vaniſh ſo entirely, that they think even 
Point of their Belief is written as with Sul 


ten miſtaken in Matters of which he though 
| himſelf well aflured in his younger Days, an 
therefore he is afraid to give Aſſent to an 
thing again. He fees ſo much Shew of Reabo 
for every Opinion, and ſo many Objections alk 
. ariſing againſt every Doctrine, that he is read 
to throw off the Belief of every Thing: He 


and Want of diligent Altention in tbe Sear 


he does a mathematical Truth; he has ſcarce an 
mere Probabilities that belong to him; every thing 
with him is certain and infallible; every Pundili 


ſwers all manner of Objections by a ſovereig 


Perſons of this Temper are ſeldom to be con 
vinced of any Miſtake: A full Aflurance of the 


beams, and wonder any one ſhould find a Dif 
culty in it. They are amazed that learned Me 
ſhould make a Cantroverſy of what is to the 
ſo perſpicuous and indubitable. The loweſt Ran 
of People both in learned and in vulgar Life 
very ſubject to this Obſt inacy. © 
Sceptiſm is a contrary Prejudice, The Dognu 
tiſt is ſure of every Thing, and the Sceptick be 
lieves nothing. Perhaps he has found himſelf of 


nounces at once the Purſuit of Truth, and conten 
himſelf to ſay, There is nothing certain. It is wt 
if thro* the Influence of ſuch a Temper he doe 
not caſt away his Religion as well as his Philolo 
phy, and abandon himſelf to a profane Courſec 
Life, regardleſs of Hell and Heaven. 

Both theſe Prejudices laſt mentioned, tho! the 
are ſo oppoſite to each other, yet they ariſe fron 
the ſame Spring, and that is, Impatience of Siu 


Trul 
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c Jrath. The Dogmatiſt is in haſte to believe ſome- 
tiing 3 he can't keep himſelf long enough in Suſ- 
pence till ſome bright and convincing Evidence 
Ml appear on one Side; but throws himſelf caſually 


then he will hear no Argument to the contrary. 
The Sceptic will not take Pains to ſearch Things 
to the Bottom, but when he ſees Difficulties on 
WM both Sides reſolves to believe neither of them. 
8 Humility of Soul, Patience in Study, Diligence in 
Enquiry, with an honeſt Zeal for Truth, would go 
a great way towards the Cure of both theſe Fol- 
lies, | 
(3.) Another ſort of Temper that is very injuri- 
ous to a right Judgment of things is an inconſtant, 
fikle, changeable Spirit, and a very uneven Temper 
F Mind. When ſuch Perſons are in one Hu- 
W nour, they paſs a Judgment of Things agreeable 
oF to it; when their Humour changes, they reverſe 
their firſt Judgment, and embrace 2 new Opinion. 
"oy They have no Szeadineſs of Soul; they want Firm- 
8 1/5 of Mind ſufficient to eſtabliſh themſelves in 
ay Truth, and are ready to change it for the 
08 next alluring Falſhood that is agreeable to their 
change of Humour. This Fickleneſs is ſometimes 
so mingled with their very Conſtitution by _ 
ture or by Diſtemper of Body, that a cloudy Day 
and a lowring Sky ſhall ſtrongly incline them to 
form an Opinion, both of themſelves and of Per- 
lons and Things round about them, quite different 
from what they believe when the Sun ſhines and 
the Heavens are ſerene. 

This fort of People ought to judge of Things 
"oy and Perſons in their moſt ſedate, peaceful and 
"ny compoſed Hours of Life, and reſerve theſe Judg- 
h _ for their Conduct at more unhappy Sea- 
ons. 

i (4.) Some 


into the Sentiments of one Party or another, and 
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(4. ) Some Perſons have a violent and turgid Mas 
nen both of Talking and Thinking ; whatſoever the 
judge of, it is always with a Tincture of this Va. 
nity. They are always in Extremes, and pro- 
nounce concerning every thing in the Superlative 
If they think a Man to be learned, he is the chief 
Scholar of the Age: If another has low Parts, 2 
75 the greateſt Blockbead in Nature : If they ap 
prove any Book on divine Subjects, 77 is the J 
Boo in the World next to the Bible: If they ſpeił 
of a Storm of Rain or Hail, it is the moſt terrij} 
Storm that fell ſince the Creation; and a cold Win- 
ter Day is zhe coldeſt that ever was known, 

But the Men of this ſwelling Language ougjt 
to remember that Nature has ten thouſand mad. 
rate Things in it, and does not always deal in Eu. 
tremes as they do. 

(3.) I think-it may be called another ſort of 
Premrices derived from Humour, when ſome Me 
believe a Doctrine merely becauſe it is ancient ald 
has been long believ'd; others are ſo fond of N. 
velty, that nothing prevails upon their Aſſent {6 
much as new Thoughts and new Notions. Again, 
there are ſome who ſet a high Eſteem upon every 
thing that is foreign, and far-fetch*d; theretor 
China Pictures are admired, how auk ward ſoever: 
Others value Things the more for being of ou 
own native Growth, Invention, or Manufaciurt 
and theſe as much deſpiſe foreign Things. 
Some Men of Letters and Theology will not be 
lieve a Propoſition even concerning a ſublimeSub 
ject, till every thing myſterious, deep and diſt 
cult is cut off from it, tho' the Scripture aſſers 
it never ſo plainly; others are ſo fond of a My 
ſtery and things incomprehenſible, that they wou 
ſcarce believe the Doctrine of the Trinity if! 


could be explained; they incline to that _ 
Ran 
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Rant of one of the Antients, Credo quia impoſſi- 
bile eff 3 I believe it becauſe it is impoſſible, | 

To cure theſe Miſtakes remember that neither 
antique or novel, foreign or native, myſterious or 
plain, are Certain Characters either of Truth or 
Falſnhoolk. 4 | 

I might mention various other Humours of Men 
that excite in them various Prejudices, and lead 
them into raſnand miſtaken Judgments z but theſe 
are ſufficient for a Specimen. | 


: VII. There are ſeveral other Z/eakneſſes which 
belong to human Nature, whereby we are led in- 
to Miſtakes, and indeed are render*d almoſt unca- 
FJ pable of paſſing a ſolid Judgment in Matters of 
great Depth and Difficulty. Some have a zative 
Obſcurity of Perception, (or ſhall I call it a want 
WY of 1aiural Sagacity? ) whereby they are hinder'd 
from attaining clear and diſtinct Ideas. Their 
Thoughts always ſeem to have ſomething con- 
WT fuſcd and cloudy in them, and therefore they judge 
in the dark. Some have a Defe#? in Memory, and 
„ben they are not capable of comparing their pre- 
bet Ideas with a great Variety of other, in or- 
eder to ſecure themſelves from Inconſiſtency in 
Judgment. Others may have a Memory large 
enougb, yet they are ſubject to the ſame Errors 
from a Narrowneſs of Soul, and ſuch a Fixation and 
Confinement of Thought io a few Objects, that they 
WM [carce ever take a ſurvey of Things wide enough. 
Wo Judge wiſely and well, and to ſecure themſelve 
ſom all Inconſiſtencies. : 
8 Tho! theſe are natural Defefs and Weakneſſes, 
et they may in ſome meaſure be reliev'd by La- 
, _ Diligence and a due Attention to proper 
| ues, | | SE 
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© But among all the Cauſes of falſe Judgnen 
2 ewbich are within ourſelves, J ought by no mean, 
to leave out that wniver/al*and original Spring x 
Error, which we are informed of by the Word 
of God, and that is he Sin and Defection of oy 
firſt Parents, whereby all our beſt natural Power 
both of Mind and Body are impair'd, and ren. 
der*d very much inferior to what they were in 
"a State of Innocence. Our UMderſtanding i, 
darken'd, our Memory contracted, our corrupt 
Humours and Paſſions are grown predominant, 
our Reaſon infeebled, and various Diſorders attend 
our Conſtitution and animal Nature, whereby the 
Mind is ſtrangely impoſed upon in its Judgment 
of Things. Nor is there any perfect Relief v 
be expected on Earth. There is no hope of ever 
recovering from theſe Maladies, but by a /incer 
Return to God in the Ways of his own Appoint- 
ment, whereby we ſhall be kept ſafe from all dan. 
gerous and pernicious Errors in the Matters of 
Religion; and tho' Imperſections and Miſtakes will 
hang about us in the preſent Life as the Effech 
"of our original Apoſtacy from God, yet we hope 
for a full Deliverance from them when we arrive 
at Heaven. | 


SEE Ts AY. an 
Prejudices ariſing from other Perſons, 


ERE it not for the Springs of Prejuict 

W that are lurking in ourſelves, we ſhould not 

be ſubject to fo many Miſtakes from the 7nf/uen't Nas 
of others: But ſince our Nature is ſo ſuſceptive 
of Errors on all Sides, it is fit we ſhould have ino 
Hints and Notices given us, how far other Pei 


fans may have Power over us, and become thei 
Caules 


| , | 
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Cauſes of our falſe Judgments. This might all 
be caſt into one Heap, for they are all near akin, 
aud mingle with each other: but for Diſtinction 
| fke let them be called the Prejudices of Education, 
of Catom, of Authority, and ſuch as ariſe from the 


BY 1anmer of Propoſal. 


J. Thoſe with whom our Education is entruſt- 
ad may lay the %% Foundation of many Miſtakes 
n our younger Years. How many Fooleries and 
Errors are inſtilled into us by our Nurſes, our 
Fellow- Children, by Servants or unſkilful Teach- 
ers, which are not only maintained through the fol- 
lowing Parts of Life, but ſometimes have a very 
"BW unhappy Influence upon us! We are taught that 
There are Goblings and Bugbears in the Dark; our 
young Minds are crowded with the ferrible Ideas 
of Ghoſts appearing upon every Occaſion, or with the 
pleaianter Tales of Fairies dancing at Midnight. 
We learn to propheſy betimes, to foretel Futurities 
by good or evil Omens, and to preſage approaching 
Death in a Family by Ravens and little Worms, 
which we therefore call a Death-waich, We are 
taught to know beforehand, for a Twelvemoath 
together, which Days of the Week will be fair or 
foul, which will be lucky or unlucky ; nor is there 
any Thing ſo filly, but may be impoſed upon our 
Uncerſtandings in that early Part of Lite; and 
theſe ridiculous Stories abide with us too long, 
- too far influence the weaker Part of Man- 
ind. | | 

We chuſe our particular Sect and Party in the 
civil, the religious and the learned Life, by the In- 
ivence of Education. In the Colleges of Learn- 
ing, ſome are for the Nominals, and ſome for the 
Kealiſis in the Science of Metaphy ſicks, becauſe 
acir Tutors were devoted to theſe Parties. 0 
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old Philoſophy and the new have gained thouſang, 
of Partizans the ſame Way: And every Religiy 
has its Infant Votaries, who are born, live and de 
in the ſame Faith without Examination of any 
Article. The Turks are taught early to believe in 
Mahomet ; the Fews in Moſes; the Heathens wor. 
ſhip a Mullitude of Gods under the Force of their 
Education. And it would be well if there were 
not Millions of Chriſtians, who have little more 
to ſay for their Religion, than that they were 
born and bred up in it. The greateſt part of the 
Chriſtian World can hardly give any Reaſon why 
they believe the Bible to be the Word of God, but 
becauſe they, have always believed it, and they 
were taught ſo from their Infancy. As Fews and 
Turks, and American Heathens believe the moſt 
monſtrous and incredible Stories, becauſe they 
have been train*d up amongſt them, as Articles of 
Faith; ſo the Papiſts believe their Tranſubſtanl. 
ation, and make no Difficulty of aſſenting to Im- 
poſſibilities, ſince it is the current Doctrine off 
their Catechiſms. By the ſame Means the ſeveral 
Sets and Parties in Chriſtianity believe all the 
ſtrained Interpretations of Scripture by which they 
have been taught to ſupport their own Tenets: 
They find nothing difficult in all the abſurd G9. 
ſes and far-fetch*d Senſes that are ſometimes put up- 
on the Words of the ſacred Writers, becauſe their 
Ears have been always acèuſtom'd to theſe Gloſſes; 
and therefore they fit ſo ſmooth and eaſy upon 
their Underſtandings, that they know not hov 
to admit the moſt natural and eaſy Interpretation 
in Oppoſition to them. . 
In the ſame manner we are nurſt up in many 
filly and groſs Miſtakes about domeſtick Affairs 
well as in Matters of politica! Concernment. . 


is upon the ſame Ground that Children are train 
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upto be M pigs and Tories betimes; and every one 
learns the diſtinguiſhing Terms of his own Party, 
as the Papiſts learn io ſay their Prayers in Latin, 
without any Meaning, Reaſon, or Devotion. 

This ſort of Prejudice muſt be cured by calling 
all the Principles of our younger Years to the Bar 
of more mature Reaſon, that we may judge of 
the Things of Nature and political Affairs by juſt- 
er Rules of Philoſophy and Obſervation : And 
even the Matters of Religion muſt be firſt enquired 
into by Reaſon and Conſcience, and when theſe have 
led us to believe Scripture to be the Word of God, 
then that becomes our ſovereign Guide, and Rea- 
bon and Conſcience muſt ſubmit to receive its 
bictates. 


l. The next Prejudice which I ſhall mention 
W's, that which ariſes from the Cy/fom or faſhion of 
thoſe among ſ# whom we live. Suppole we have 
fred our ſelves from the younger Prejudices of our 
Laucation, yet we are in Danger of having our 
Mind turned aſide from Truth by the Influence 
ef general Cuſtom. 
f Our Opinion of Mears and Drinks, of Gar- 
e and Forms of Salutation are influenced much 
wor by Cuſtom than by the Eye, the Ear, or the 
„late. Cuſtom prevails even over Senſe itſelf, and 
ir terefore no Wonder if it prevail over Reaſon too. 
What is it but Catom that renders many of the 
Mixtures of Food and Sauces elegant in Britain, 
Which would be aukward and nauſeous to the In- 
abitants of China, and indeed were nauſeous to 


us wen we firſt taſted them? What but Caſtom 


Mould make thoſe Salutations polite in Muſcovy, 
ich are ridiculous in France or England? We 
gell our ſelves indeed the politer Nations, but it is 
e who judge chus of ourſelves; and that fan- 
1 1 | 
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cied Politeneſ is oftentimes more owing to Cyſton 
than Reaſon. Why are the Forms of our preſent 
Garments counted beautiful, and thoſe Faſhions of 
our Anceſtors the Matter of Scoff and Contempt, 
which in their Day were all decent and gentee]? 
It is Cuſtom that forms our Opinion of Dreſ,, and 
reconciles us by Degrees to thoſe Habits which 
at firſt ſeemed very odd and monſtrous. Ir muſt 
be granted there are ſome Garments and Habits 
which have a zatural Congruity or Incongruity, 
Modeſty or Immodeſty, Decency or Indecency, 
Gaudery or Gravity; tho? for the moſt part there 
is bur lictle of Reaſon in theſe Aﬀairs: But what 
little there is of Reaſon or natural Decency, Cuſton 
triumphs over it all. It is almoſt impoſſible tg 
perſuade a gay Lady that any thing can be 4 
cent which is out of Faſbion: And it were well i 
Faſhion ſtretch'd its Powers no farther than the 
Buſineſs of Drapery and the Fair Sex. 


The Methods of our Education are govern'd| 
by Cuſtom. It is Cuſtom and not Reaſon that ſends| 


every Boy to learn the Roman Poets, and begin a 
little Acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 
an Apprentice to a Soapboiler or Leatherſeller, 
It is Cuſtom alone that teaches us Latin by the 
Rules of a Latin Grammar; a tedious and abſurd 
Method! And what is it but Cuſtom that has for 
aſt Centuries confined the brighteſt Genius's even 
of high Rank in the Female World to the only 
Buſineſs of the Needle, and ſecluded them moſt 
unmercifully from the Pleaſures of Knowledge, 
and the Divine Improvements of Reaſon? But 
we begin to break al] theſe Chains, and Reaſon 
begins ro dictate the Education of Youth, May 
the growing Age be learned and wile ! 
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It is by the Prejudice arifing from our own Cu/- 
tm, that we judge of all other civil and religious 
Firns and Practices. The Rites and Ceremonies 
of Var and Peace in other Nations, the Forms 
of Weddings and Funerals, the ſeveral Ranks of- 
Magiſtracy, the Trades and Employments of both 
Gxes, the publick and the domeſtick Affairs of Life, 
nd almoſt every thing of foreign Cuſtoms is judg'd 
regular. It is all imagined:to be unreaſonable or 
natural, by thoſe who have no other Rule to 
hudee of Nature and Reaſon, but the Cuſtoms of 
Their own Country, or the little Tawn where they 
well, Cuſtom is called a ſecond Nature, but we 
pſten miſtake it for Natuge ib, .. 

Beſides all this, there is a Fafhion in Opinions, 
here is a Faſhion in Writing. and Printing, in 
le and Language. In our Day it is the Vogue 
f the Nation, that Parliaments may ſettle the 
buceſion of the Crown, and that a People can make 
King; in the laſt Age this was a Doctrine akin 
d Treaſon, Citations from the Latin Poets were 
n Embelliſhment of Stile in the laſt Century, 
id whole Pages in that Day were cover'd with 
dem; it is now forbidden by Cuſtom, and ex- 
led by the Name of Pedaniry; whereas in 
ruth both theſe are Extremes. Sometimes our 
rated Books ſhall abound in Capitals, and ſome- 
mes reject them all. Now we deal much in E 
, and moſt unreaſonably deſpiſe /fftematic 
arning, whereas our Fathers had a juſt Value 
Ir - Regularity and Syſtems; then Folio's and 
Uario's were the faſhionable Sizes, as Volumes 
L0Zavo are now. We are ever ready to run in- 
Extremes, and yet Cuſtom {till perſuades us 
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This Buſineſs of the Fa/hion has a moſt power. 

ful Influence on our Judgments ; for it employ 
thoſe two ſtreng Engines of Fear and Shame tg 
operate upon our Underſtandings with unhap 
Succeſs. We are aſhamed to believe or profeſs an 
unfaſhionable Opinion in Philoſophy, and a coy. 
ardly Soul dares not ſo much as indulge a Thought 
contrary to the tabliſb'd or faſhionable Faith, na 
act in Oppoſition to Ciſſtom, tho? it be according 
to the Dictates of Reaſon. | 
I confeſs, there is a Refpe& due to Mankind 
which ſhould incline even the wiſeſt of Men b 
follow the innocent Cuſtoms, of their Country in 
outward Practices of the Civil Life, and in fon 
Meaſure to ſubmit to Faſhion in all indifferent A. 
fairs, where Reaſon and Scripture make no fe. 
monſtrances againſt it. But the Judgments of the 
Mind ought to be for ever free, and not biaſg 
by the Cy/toms and Faſhions of any Age or Nati 
on whatſoever. 

To deliver our Underſtandings from this Dan 
ger and Slavery, we ſhould conſider theſe th 
Things. „ | 

1. That the greateſt Part of the Civil Cuſt 
of any particular Nation or Age ſpring fro 
Humour rather than Reaſon. Sometimes the Hu 
mour of the Prince prevails, and ſometimes th 
Humour of the People. It is either the Great 
the Many who dictate the Faſhion, and theſe ha 
not always the higheſt Reaſon on their Side. 

2. Conſider alſo, that the Cuſtoms of the fam 
Nation in different Ages, the Cuſtoms of differe 
Nations in the ſame Age, and the Cuſtoms of di 
| ferent Towns and Villages in the ſame Nation, 4 
very various and contrary to each other. I 
faſhionable Learning, Language, Sentiments an 


Rules of Politeneſs differ greatly in different Cl 
| | ik 
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and Ages of Mankind; but Truth and Reaſon 
of a more uniform and ſteady Nature, and 
ot change with the Faſhion. Upon this Ac- 
unt, to cure the . Prepoſſe/ions which ariſe from 
m, it is of excellent Uſe to travel, and ſee the 
atoms of various Countries, and to read the 
avels of other Men, and the Hiſtory of paſt 
ges, that every thing may not ſeem ſtrange and 
couth which is not practiſed within the Limits 
our own Pariſh, or in the narrow Space of out 
in Life-time. | | Es 

. Conſider yet again, how often we our ſelves 
je chang' d our own Opinions concerning the 
cency, Propriety, or Congruity of ſeveral 
des or Practices in the World, eſpecially if we 
e lived to the Age of thirty or forty. Cuſtom 
Faſhion, even in all its Changes, has been 
dy to have ſome Degree of Aſcendency over our 
nderſtanding, and what at one time ſeem'd de- 
„ appears ob/olete and diſagreeable afterward, 
en the Faſhion changes. Let us learn there- 
WF: to abſtract as much as poſſible from Cuſtom 
d Faſhion, when we would paſs a Judgment 
icerning the real Value and intrinſic Nature of 
hings. 


_ ua we. .,a_ R} SH. 


Il, The Authority of Men is the Spring of another 
Ik of Prejudices. | 
Among theſe the Authority of our Forefathers 
| ancient Authors is moſt remarkable. We pay 
ference to the Opinions of others, merely be- 
Ie they lived a thouſand Years before us; and 
the Trifles and Impertinencies that have a 
Ik of Antiquity upon them are reverenced for 
Reaſon, becauſe they came from the Anci- 
It is granted, that the Ancients had many 
and great Men among them, and ſome of 
| | P 2 their 
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their Writings, which Time hath deliver'd dy 
to us, as truly valuable: But thoſe Writers lj 
rather in the Infant-State of the World; and 
Philoſophers, as well as the polite Authors of 9 
Age, are properly the Elders, who have ſeen i 
Miſtakes of the younger Ages of Mankind, oi: 
corrected them by Obſervation and Experience 
Some borrow all their Religion from the 
thers of the Chriſtian Church, or from their | 
nods or Councils; but he that will read Monk 
Daille on the Uſe of the Fathers will find ma 
Reaſons why they are by no means fit to did 
our Faith, ſince we have the Goſpel of Chr 
and the Writings of the Apoſtles and Propher 
our own Hands. 3 
Some Perſons believe every thing that th 
Kindred, their Parents, and their Tutors belie 
The Veneration and the Love which they! 
for their Anceſtors incline them to ſwallow do 
all their Opinions at once, without examin 
what Truth or Falſhood there is in them. 
take up their Principles by Inheritance, and( 
fend them as they would their Eſtates, bec 
they are born Heirs to them. I freely grant, ü 
Parents are appointed by God and Nature tote 
us all the Sentiments and Practices of our youn 
Years; and happy are thoſe whoſe Parents k 
them into the Paths of Wiſdom and Truth! 
rant farther, that when Perſons come to Ie 
of Diſcretion, and judge for themſelves, f 
ought to examine the Opinions of their Patt 
with the greateſt Modeſty, and with a hun 
Deference to their ſuperior Character; they oi 
in Matters perfectly dubious to give the Por 
ence to their Parents Advice, and always to] 
them the firſt Reſpect, nor ever depart from i 
Opinions and Practice, till Reaſon and Conia 
M 
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wke it neceſſary. But after all, it is poſſible chat 
rents may be miſtaken, and therefore Reaſon 
j Scripture ought to be our final Rules of De- 
emination in Matters that relate to this World, 
nd that which is to come. 

Sometimes a favourite Author, or a Writer of 
wt Name, drags a thouſand Followers after him 
to his owri Miſtakes, merely by the Authority 
F his Name and Character. The Sentiments of 
Hole were imbibed and maintained by all the 
hools in Europe for ſeveral Centuries ; and a 
tation from his Writings was thought a ſuffi- 
nt Proof of any Propoſition. The great Deſ- 
ris had alſo too many 1mplicit Believers in the 
t Age, tho' he himſelf, in his Philoſophy, diſ- 
jms all ſuch Influence over the Minds of his 
aders, Calvin and Luther, in the Days of Re- 
mation from Popery, were learned and pious 
len, and there have been a Succefſicn of their 
Iciples even to this Day, who pay too much 
rrerence to the Words of their Matters. There 
others who renounce their Authority, but 
e themſelves up in too ſervile a manner to the 
pinion and Authority of other Maſters, and fol- 
as bad or worſe Guides in Religion. 


| only learned, and wiſe, and good Men had 


atleaſt a more excuſable ſort of Prejudice, and 
ne would be ſome Colour and Shadow of Rea- 


"our ſhould ſet up Perſons for Dictators to all 
reſt of Mankind; this is a moſt ſhameful In- 
won of the Right of our Underſtandings on the 
hand, and as ſhameful a Slavery of the Soul 
the other. The poor Man or the Labourer too 
en believes ſuch a Principle in Politicks, or in 
ali, and judges concerning the Rights of the 
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fuence on the Sentiments of others, it would 


for it: But that Riches, Honours, and outward 
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King and the People, juſt as his wealthy Neighty 
does. Half the Pariſh follows the Opinion 
the E/quire, and the Tenants of a Manor fall in 
the Sentiments of their Lord, eſpecially if he lie 
amongſt them. How unreaſonable and yet hy 
common is this? a 
As for Principles of Religion, we frequent 
find how they are taken up and forſaken, chang 
and reſum'd by the Influence of Princes. In 
Nations the Prieſts have much Power alſo in dt 
tating the Religion of the People, but the Prin 
dictate to them : And where there 1s a great Pon 
and Grandeur attending the Prieſthood in an 
Religion whatſoever, with fo much the more I 
verence and ſtronger Faith do the People beliq 
whatever they teach them : Yet it 1s too oft 
evident that Riches, and Dominions, and hy 
Titles in Church or State have no Manner of Pr 
rence to Truth and Certainty, Wiſdom and Goo 
neſs, above the reſt of Mortals, becauſe thele$ 
periorities in this World are not always confeſſ 
according to Merit. „„ 
I confeſs, where a Man of Wiſdom and 7 
of Obſervation and Experience, gives us his 0) 
nion and Advice in Matters of the civil or 
moral Life, Reaſon tells us we ſhould pay a gt 
Attention to him, it is probable he may be in 
Right. Where a Man of long Exerciſe in ] 
ſpeaks of practical Religion, there is a due Uk 
rence to be paid to his Sentiments: And the ſ 
we may ſay concerning an ingenious Man long % 
ed in any Art or Science, he may juſtly expect. 
Regard when he ſpeaks of his own Affairs“! 
proper Buſineſs. But in other Things each of ti 
may be ignorant enough, notwithſtanding allt 
Piety, and Years, and particular Skill: Nor 
in their ow proper Province are they to be bel. 
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every thing without Reſerve, and without Ex- 
mination. | 
To free our ſelves from theſe Prejudices, it is 
ſufncient to remember that there is no Rank nor 
hracter among Mankind, which has any juſt 
Pretence to ſway the Judgments of other Men 
by their Authority: For there have been Perſons 
Lf the fame Rank and Character who have main- 
wind different and contrary Sentiments; bur all 
theſe can never be true, and therefore the mere 
Name or Reputation that any of them. poſſeſſes, 
not a ſufficient Evidence of Truth: 
Shall we believe the Aacients in Philoſophy ? But 
ome of the Ancients were Hoichs, ſome Peripa- 
licks, forme Platonicks, and ſome Epicureans, ſome 
nice, and ſome Sceptics. Shall we judge of Mat- 
tts of the Chriſtian Faith by the Fathers or Pri- 
mive Writers for three or four hundred Years 
fer Chriſt? But they often contradicted one an- 
ther, and themſelves too; and what is worſe, 
hey ſometimes contradicted the Scripture itſelf. 
ow among all theſe different and contrary Sen- 
ments in Philoſophy and Religion, which of the 
ncients muſt we believe, for we cannot believe 
hem all? | | 
Again, To believe in all Things as our Prede- 
lors did, is the ready way to keep Mankind in 
In everlaſting State of Infancy, and to lay an 
ternal Bar againſt all the Improvements of our 
Neaſon and our Happineſs. Had the preſent Age 
If Philoſophers ſatisfied themſelves with the /ab- 
pantial Forms, and occult Qualities of Ariſtotle, 
th the /olid Spheres, Excentricks and Eprcicles of 
lomy, and the ancient Aſtronomers ; then, the 
eat Lord Bacon, Copernicus, and Deſcartes, with 
le greater Sir Jaac Newton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. 
Wie, had riſen in our World in vain, We muſt 
= 5 F- 4 have 
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have blunder'd on ſtill in ſucceſſive Generations 
amongſt Abſurdit ies and thick Darkneſs, and: 
hundred uſeful Inventions for the Happineſs c 
human Life had never been known, | 


Thus it is in Matters of Philoſophy and Science 


termine, our Judgment in Matters of civil or reg. 
ous Concernment © It they muſt, then the Chia 
of a Heathen muſt believe that Heatbeniſn 
Truth; the Son of a Papiſt mult aſſent to all the 
Abſurdities of Popery; the Poſterity of the Jy 
and Socinians mult for ever be Socinians and Fen; 
and a Man, whoſe Father was of Republican Prin 
ciples, muſt make a Succeſſion of Republicans in 
his Family to the End of the World. If ue 
_ ought always to believe whatſoever our Parents 

or our Prieſts, or our Princes believe, the Inhabi- 
tants of China ought to worſhip their own Idob, 
and the Savages of Africa ought to believe all the 
Nonſenſe, and practiſe the Idolatry of their . 
gro Fathers and Rings. The Britiſh Nation, whe 
it was Heathen, could never have become Chriſiun; 
and when it was a Slave to Rome, it could neut 
have been reform' d. 

Beſides, let us conſider that the great God, our 
common Maker, has never given one Man's Un 
derſtanding a legal and rightful Sovereignty to & 
termine Truth for others, at leaſt after they are pa 
the State of Childhood or Minority, No fing| 
Perſon, how learned and wiſe, and great ſoever, d 
whatſoever natural, or civil, or eccleſiaſtical Rel 
tion he may have to us, can claim this Domini 
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over our Faith. St. Paul the Apoſtle, in his p 
vate Capacity would not do it; nor hath an H 
ſpired Man any ſuch Authority, until he makes il / 
divine Commiſſion appear. Our Saviour him 

a 


tells the Jews, that if be had not done ſuch = 
; | „ | 10 


ol 
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drous Works among them, they had not ſiuned in 
diſbelieving his Doctrines, and refuſing him for 
the Me//iah. No Biſhop or Preſbyter, no Synod 
or Council, no Church or Aſſembly of Men, (ſince 
the Days of Inſpiration) hath Power derived to 
them from God to make Creeds or Articles of 


Faith for us, and impoſe them upon our Under. F, 


ſtandings. We muſt all act according to the beſt , 
of our own Light, and the Judgment of our own 
Conſciences, uſing the beſt Advantages which 
Providence hath given us, with an honeſt and im- 
partial Diligence to enquire and ſearch out the 
Truth: For every one of us muſt give an Account of 
bimſelf to God. To believe as the Church, or the 
Court believes, 1s but a forry and a dangerous 
Faith: This Principle would make more Heathens 
than Chriſtians, and more Papiſts than Proteſtants ; 
and perhaps lead more Souls to Hel! than to Hea- 
ven; for our Saviour himſelf has plainly told us, 
that if the Blind will be led by the Blind, they muſt 
bath fall into the Ditch. —_— | | 
Tho? there be ſo much Danger of Error ariſing 
from the three Prejudices laſt mention'd, yet be- 
fore I diſmiſs this Head, I think it proper to take 
Notice, that as Education, Cuſtom and Authority 
are no ſure Evidences of Truth, ſo neither are they 
certain Marks of Falſbood; tor Reaſon and Scrip- 
ture may join to dictate the ſame Things which 
our Parents, our Nurſes, our Tutors, our Friends, 
and our Country believe and profeſs. Yer there 
appears ſometimes in our Age a Pride and Petu- 
lancy in Youth, zealous to caſt off the Sentiments 
of their Fathers and Teachers on Purpoſe to ſhew 
that they carry none of the Prejudices of Educa- 
ton and Authority about them. They indulge all 
manner of licentious Opinions and Practices, from 
« valn Pretence of aſſerting their Liberty. =—_ 
alas! 
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alas! This is but changing one Prejudice for an. 
other; and ſometimes it happens by this mean; 
that they make a Sacrifice both of Truth and 
Virtue to the vile Prejudices of their Pride and 
Senſuality. | 


IV. There is another Tribe of Prejudices which 
are near akin to thoſe of Authority; and that i 
when we receive a Doctrine becauſe of the Man. 
ner in which it is propoſed to us by others. I have 
already mentioned the powerful Influence that Ora 
tory and fine Words have to inſinuate a falſe Opi. 
nion, and ſometimes Truth is refuſed, and uf. 
fers Contempt in the Lips of a wiſe Man, for 
want of the Charms of Language: But there are 
ſeveral other Manners of Propoſal whereby mif- 
taken Sentiments are powerfully conveyed into 
the Mind. | OW 

Some Perſons are eaſily perſuaded to believe 
what another dictates with a poſitive Air and a 
great Degree of Aſſurance: They feel the over: 
bearing Force of a confident Dictator, eſpecially 
if he be of ſuperior Rank or Character to them. 
ſelves. 

Some are quickly convinced of the Truth of 
any Doctrine, when he that propoſes it puts on 
all the Airs of Piety, and makes ſolemn Appeals h 
Heaven, and Proteſtations of the Truth of it: Ihe 
pious Mind of a weaker Chriſtian is ready to te. 
ceive any thing that is pronounced with ſuch at 
awful Solemnity. | 

It is a Prejudice near akin to this, when a hun: 
ble Soul is frighted into any particular Sentiment 
of Religion, becauſe a Man of great Name 0 
Character pronounces Hereſy upon the) contra!) 
Sentiments, caſts the Diſbeliever out of the Church, 
and forbids him the Gates of Heaven, 
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Othen 


Others are allured into particular Opinions by 


ler Practices on the Underſtanding: Not on- 


f the ſofter Tempers of Mankind, but even har- 
dy and rugged Souls are ſometimes led away Cap- 
tives to Error by the ſoft Airs of Addreſs, and the 


facet and engaging Methods of Perſuaſion and Rind- 


nels: 


plainly dictate to us the infinite and everlaſting 
Importance of any ſacred Doctrine, it cannor be 
improper to uſe any of theſe Methods to perſuade 
Men to receive and obey the Truth, after we have 
given ſufficient Reaſon and Argument to convince 
their Underſtandings, _ Yet all theſe Methods con- 


ſidered in themſelves, have been often uſed to con- 


vey Falſhood into the Soul as well as Truth; and 
if we build our Faith merely upon theſe Founda- 
tions, without Regard to the Evidence of Truth 
and the Strength of Argument, our Belief is but 
the Effect of Prejudice; For neither the poſitive, 
the awful or ſolemn, the terrible or the gentle Me- 
ttods of Addreſs carry any certain Evidence with 
them that Truth lies on that Side. 
There is another Manner of propoſing our own 
Opinion, or rather oppoſing the Opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when 
Perſons make a Feſt ſerve inſtead of an Argument ; 
when they refute what they call Error by a Turn 
of Wit, and anſwer every Objection againſt their 
own Sentiments, by caſting a Sneer upon the Ob- 
ector. Theſe Scofers practiſe with Succeſs upon 
weak and cowardly Spirits: Such as have not been 
well eſtabliſh'd in Religion or Morality, have 
been laugh'd out of the beſt Principles by a con- 


dent Buffoon ; they have yielded up their Opi- 
ions to a witty Banter, and ſold their Faith and 


Religion for a Feſt. 
| bo 75 There 
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grant, where natural or reveal'd Religion 


. 


There is no Way to cure theſe Evils in ſuch à. 


degenerate World as we live in, but by learning 
to diſtinguiſh well between the Sulſtance of any, 
Doctrine, and the manner of Addreſs either in pro- 


poling, attacking, or defending it; and then by 
ſetting a juſt and ſevere Guard of Reaſon and 


Conſcience over all the Exerciſes of our Judg. 
ment, reſolving to yield to nothing but the con. 
vincing Evidence of Truth, religiouſly obeying 
the Light of Reaſon in Matters of pure Reaſon, 
and the Dictates of Revelxion in Things that re- 
late to our Faith. 


Thus we have taken a brief Survey of ſome of | 


the infinite Varieties of Prejudice that attend Man- 
kind on every ſide in the preſent State, and the 
Dangers of Error or of raſh Judgment, we are 
perpetually expoſed to in this Life : This Chapter 
thall conclude with one Remark, and one Piece of 
Aavice. n . | 
| The Remark is this. This ſame Opinion, whe- 

ther falſe or true, may be dictated by many Pre. 
judices at the lame time; for as I hinted before, 
Prejudice may happen to dictate Truth ſometimes 
as well as Error. But where two or more Prejudice 
oppoſe one another, as it often happens, the ſtrong- 
er prevails and gains the Aſſent: Yet how ſeldom 


does Reaſon interpoſe with ſufficient Power to 


get the Aſcendant of them all as it ought to do 
The Advice follows, (viz.) Since we find ſuch 
a ſwarm of Prejudices attending us both within 
and without; ſince we feel the Weakneſs of our 
Reaſon, the Frailty of our Natures, and our In- 
tufficiency to guard our ſelves from Error upon 
this Account, it is not at all unbecoming the Cha- 
racter of a Logician or a Philoſopher (together with 
the Advice already given) to direct every Perſon 
in his Search after Truth to make his daily. Ar" 
| dre ſles 
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* drefſes to Heaven, and implore the God of Truth 
to lead him into all Truth, and to a/t Wiſdom of 
im who giveth liberally to them that aſk it, and 
 upbraideth us not with our own Follies. _ | 

Such a devout Practice will be an excellent Pre- 
parative for the beſt Improvement of all the Dj- 
reftions and Rules propoſed in the two following 


Chapters. 


9 


— 


C H AP: IV. 


General Directions to aſit us in judging 


aright. 


"HE chief Deſign of the Art of Logick is to 

_ affiſt us in forming a true Judgment of 

Things; a few proper Ob/ervations for this End 

have been dropt occaſionally in ſome of the fore- 
going Chapters: Yer it is neceflary to mention 

them again in this Place, that we may have a 

more compleat and ſimultaneous View of the ge- 


neral Directions, which are neceſſary 
judge aright. A Multitude of Advices may be 
framed for this Purpoſe; the chief of them may, 
for Order fake, be 


Heads, 


in order to 


reduced to the following 


J. Direct. When we conſider, our ſelves as Phi- 
| loſophers, or Searchers after T; ruth, we ſhould ex- 
amine all our old Opinions afreſh, 
%as the Ground of them, and whether our Aſſent 
were built on juſt Evidence; and then we ſhould caſt 
of all thoſe Fudgments which were formed hereto- 
fore without due Examination. 
of Knowledge ſhould throw off all thoſe Preju- 


nd enquire what 


A Man in purſuit 


dice? 


* 
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dices which he had imbib'd in Times paſt, and 
guard againſt all the Springs of Error mention'd 
in the preceding Chapter, with utmoſt Watchfy]. 
neſs for Time to come. | | 
Obſerve here, that this Rule of caſting away all 
our former prejudicate Opinions and Sentiments, is 
not propoſed to any of us to be practiſed at once, 
confidered as Men of Buſineſs, or Religion, as Friends 
or Neighbours, as Fathers or Sons, as Magiſtrates, 
Subjects or Chriſtians ; but merely as Philoſophers 
and Searchers after Truth: And tho' it may be 
well preſum'd that many of our Judgments, both 
true and falſe, together with the Practices built 
thereon in the natural, the civil and the religious 
Life were formed without ſufficient Evidence; 
yet an univerſal Rejettion of all theſe might deſtroy 
at once our preſent Senſe and Practice of Duty 
with Regard to God, our Selves, and our Felloy- 
Creatures. Mankind would be hereby thrown in- 
ro ſuch a State of Doubting and Indifference, that 
it would be too long ere they recover*d any 
Principles of Virtue or. Religion by a Train of 
Reaſonings. | 

Beſides, the common Affairs of human Life of- 
ten demand a much ſpeedier Determination, and 
we muſt many times act upon preſent Probabil:- 
ties: The Bulk of Mankind have not Time and 
Leiſure, and Advantages ſufficient to begin all 
their Knowledge anew, and to build up every 
ſingle Opinion and Practice afreſh upon the juſteſt 
Grounds of Evidence. 2, 

Yet let it be ob/erved alſo, that ſo far as any 
Perſon is capable of forming and correcting his 
Notions and his Rules of Conduct in the natural, 
civil and religious Life by the ſtrict Rules of L- 
gick; and ſo far as he hath Time and Capacity to 
review his old Opinions, to re-examine all = 
| 4 : | WIC 


* 
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which are any Way doubtful, and to determine 
nothing without juſt Evidence, he is likely to be- 
come ſo much the wiſer, and the happier Man, 
ind (if Divine Grace aſſiſt him) ſo much the bet- 
er Chriſtian. And tho? this cannot be done all 
it once, yet it may be done by prudent Steps and 
Degrees, till our whole Set of Opinions and Prin- 
civles be in time corrected and reformed, or at 
laſt eſtabliſh'd upon juſter Foundations. 


II. Direct. Endeavour that all your Ideas of thoſe 
Ohelis concerning which you paſs any Fudgment, be 
dear and diſtznet, compleat, comprehenſive, extenſive 
and orderly, as far as you have Occaſion to judge 
ancerning them. This is the Subſtance of the laſt 
Chapter of the fr7/# Part of Logick. The Rules 
hich direct our Conceptions, muit be review'd, if 
re would form our Judgments aright. But if 
je will make haſte to judge at all Adventures, 
hile our Ideas are dark and confuſed and very 
nperfe7, we ſhall be in Danger of running into 
many Miſtakes. This is like a Perſon who would 
pretend to give the Sum total of a large Account 
n Arithmetick, without ſurveying all the Particu- 
ars; or as a Painter who profeſſes to draw a fair 
ud diſtinct Landſkip in the Twilight, when he 
n hardly diſtinguiſh a Houſe from a Tree. 
Obſerve here, that this Direction does not re- 
uire us to gain clear, diſtinct, compleat Ideas of 
hings in all their Parts, Powers, and Qualities 
0 an abſolute Senſe, for this belongs to God alone, 
nd is impoſſible for us to attain: But it is expreſts 
ba relative or limited Senſe; that is, our Ideas 
ould be clear, diſtin& and comprehenſive, &c. 
leaſt ſo far as we have Occaſion at that time to 
ige concerning them, We may form many true 
ad certain Judgments concerning God, Angels, 
Animals, 


e 
ane 
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Animals, Men, Heaven, Hell, &c. by thoſe partjy 
and very imperfect Conceptions of them to which 
we have attain'd, if we judge no farther concern. 
ing them than our Conceptions reach. 

We may have a clear and diſtinct Idea of the 
Exiſtence of many. Things in Nature, and affiry 
that they do exiſt, tho' our Ideas of their Intinas 
Eſſences and Cauſes, their Relations and Manners of 
Aion are very confuſed and obſcure. We mf 
judge well concerning ſeveral Properties of any 
Being, tho" other Properties are unknown, for per. 
haps we know not all the Properties of any Being 
whatſoever. | | | 

Sometimes we have clear Ideas of the ah 
Properties of an Object; and we may judge of 
them with Certainty, while the relative Proper. 
ties are very obſcure and unknown to us. So we 
may have a clear and juſt Idea of the Area of if 
Parallelogram without knowing what Relation it 
bears to the Area of a Triangle or a Polygon. I ma 
know the length of the Diameter of a Circle, with: 
out knowing what Proportion it has to the (ij. 
cumference. LES 

There are other Things whoſe external Relatni 
Properties with reſpe& to each other, or whole 
Relations to us we know better than their own 
inward and abſolute Properties, or their eſſentia 
diſtinguiſhing Attributes. We perceive clearly 
that Fire will warm or burn us, and will evaporalt 
Water; and that Water will allay our Thirſt, o 
quench the Fire, tho we know not the inward di 
tinguiſhing Particles or prime eſſential Properties 
of Fire or Water. We may know the King, and 
Lord Chancellor, and affirm many Things of the 
in their egal Characters, tho* we can have but 
confuſed Idea of their Perſons or natural Featuſt 


if we have never ſeen their Faces. So the Scrip 
„„ ob turd 


iS 
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ne has reveal'd God himſelf to us, as our Cre- 
ir, Preſerver, Redeemer, and Saniifier, and as 
e Objef? of our Worſhip in clearer Ideas than it 
s reveal'd many other abſtruſe Queſtions. which 
y be raiſed about his own Divine Effence or 
tance, his Immenſity or Omnipreſence. © 

This therefore is the general Obſervation in or- 
xr to guide our Judgments, that wwe-/bould not al- 
p our ſelves to form a Judgment concerning Things 
rther than [our clear and diſtin Ideas reach, and 
en we are not in danger of Error. | 


= 
- 5 - 


But there is one conſiderable Objection againſt 
Is Rule which is neceflary to be anſwer'd ; and 
re is one juſt and reaſonable Exception, which is 
needful to be mention'd. | ES 
The Obßjection is this: May we not judge fafely 
ncerning jome total or compleat Ideas, when we 
ie a clear Perception only of ſome Paris or 
erties of them? May we not affirm, that All 
is in God is eternal, or that all his unknown 
riputes are infinite, tho? we have ſo very imper- 
an [dea of God, Eternity and Infinity ? Again, 
we not ſafely judge of particular Objects 
le Idea is obſcure by a clear Idea of the Ge- 
? May I not affirm, that every unknown Spe- 
of Animals has inward Springs of Motion, be- 
e have a clear Idea that theſe inward Springs 
ong to an Animal in general? 3 
Aer. All thoſe ſuppoſed unknown Parts, Pro- 
jes or Species are clearly and diſtinctly perceiy- 
tbo be connected with, or contain'd in the 
wn Parts, Properties or general Ideas, which 
luppoſe to be clear and diſtinct as far as we 
ge of them: And as we have no particular 
of thoſe unknown divine Attributes, or unknown 
n of Animals; fo there is nothing particular 
nd concerning them beyond what belongs 
| | | fie 
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the general Idea of Divine Attributes or Anina 
wich which I clearly and diſtinctly perceive the 


to be connected. 


88 % 
It may be illuſtrated in this manner, Suppyſ 


a long Chain lies before me, whoſe neareſt Link 
ſee are Iron Rings, and I ſee them faſten'd to a Þ 
near me, but the moſt diffant Links he beyond 
reach of my Sight, ſo that I know not wheth 
they are Oval or Round, Braſs or Iron: Noy 
may boldly affirm the whole Length of this Chi 
is faſtened to the Poſt, for I have a clear Idea t 
the neareſt Links are thus faſten'd, and a ct 
Idea that the diſtant. Links are connected witht 
neareſt, if I can draw the whole Chain bye 
Link. Wa Hog 
Or thus; If two known Ideas, A and B: 
_ evidently join*d, or agree, and if C unknom 
included in A, and alſo D unknown. be includ 
in B, then I may affirm that C and D are o 
and agree; for I have a clear Perception of 
Union of the two known Ideas A and B; 
alſo a clear Perception of the Connexion of 
unknown Ideas with the known. So that «| 
and diſtin? Ideas muſt ſtill abide as a general 
ceſſary Qualification in order to form right Ju 
ments: and indeed, it is upon this Foot that 
Ratiocination is built, and the Concluſions are! 


formed, which deduce Things unknown 1 


Things known. 

Yet it ſeems to me that there is one juſt 
mitation or Exception to this general Rule of } 
ment, as built on clear and diſtinct Ideas, a 
LOS; © e 

Exception. In Matters of mere Teſtimony, ul 
human or divine, there is not always a Neceſſit) of 
and diſt inet Ideas of the J. hings which are hel 


Tho? the Evidence of Propoſitions, which , 
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tirely formed by ourſelves, depends on the Clearneſs 


and Diſtinctneſs of thoſe Ideas of which they are 
compoſed, and on our own clear Perception of 
their Agreement or Diſagreement, yet we may 
jutly aſfent to Propoſitions ſorm'd by others, when 
we have neither a very clear Conception in our 
ſelves of the two Ideas contained in the Words, 
nor how they agree or diſagree ; provided always 
tat we have a clear and ſufficient Evidence of the 
Credibility of the Perſons who inform us, 


Thus when we read in Scripture the great Doc- ' 


tines of the Deity of Chriſt, of the Union of the di- 
vine and human Natures in him, of the divine Agen- 
ey of the bleſſed Spirit, that the Son is the Brightneſs 
if bis Father's Glory, that all Things were created 
ty him, and for him, that the Son fhall give up his 
kingdom to the Father, and that God ſhall be all 
in all, we may ſafely believe them: For tho? our 
Fldas of theſe Objects themſelves are not ſufficient- 
ly clear, diſtinct, and perfect, for our own Minds 
o form theſe Judgments or Propoſitions concern- 
ng them, yet we have a clear and diſtinſt Per- 
ception of God's revealing them, or that they 
re contain*d in Scripture; and this is ſufficient 
vidence to determine our Aﬀent. 
The ſame Thing holds true in ſome meaſure, 
nere credible human Teſtimony aſſures us of ſome 
We opolitions, while we have no ſufficient Ideas of 
e subject and Predicate of them to determine 
r Afſynt. So when an honeſt and learned Ma- 
iematician aſſures a Plowman that the zhree An- 
er of a Triangle are equal ts two right Angles, or 
at the Square of the Hypotenuſe of a right-angled 
ongle is equal to the Sum of the Squares of the 
wo Hides; the Plowman, who has but confus'd 
ſeas of theſe Things, may firmly and ſafely be- 
dye theſe Propoſitions upon the ſame Ground, 
Q. dee 
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becauſe he has Evidence of the Skill and Faith. 
fulneſs of his {ntormer *. | 


III. Direfion. When you have obtained x 
clear and comprehenſive Ideas as is needful, both 
of the Subje& and Predicate of a Propoſition, 
then compare thoſe Ideas of the Subject and Prejj 


Cale 


Perhaps ſome may object againſt this Repreſentation of Things, an 
ſay, that © We cannot properly be ſaid to believe @ Propyition any farthy 
than we ourſelves have Ideas under the Terms: Therefore if we have uf 
cc Ideas under the Terms, we believe nothing but the Connection of Words 
& or Sounds; and if we have but obſcure and inadeguate Ideas under the 
« Terms, then we partly believe a Connection of Things, and part x 
cc Connection of Sounds: but that we cannot properly be ſaid to believe th 
©: Propoſition, for our Faith can never go behond our Ideas. 

Now to ſet this Matter in a clear Light, I ſuppoſe that every Propoſtin 
which is propoſed to my Aſſent, is a Sentence made up of Terms wii 
have ſome Ideas under them, known or unknown to me, I confeks, if] 
believe there are no Ideas at all under the Terms, and there is nothin 

meant by them, then indecd (with regard to me) it is the mere joinins o 
Sounds: But if (for inſtance) a Plowman has credible Information froma 
| honeſt and skilful Mathematician, that an Elliꝑſis is made by the Sechin 9 
a Cone, he believes the Propoſition, or he believes the Sentence is true, as 
is made up of Terms which his Informant underſtands, tho* the Ideas h 
unknown to him; tbat 7s, he believes there are ſome Ideas which his In 
formant has under theſe Words which are really connected. And, I think 
this may juſtly be called, believing tbe Propoſition, for it is a Belief of ſon: 
thing more than the mere joining of Sounds; it is a belief of the real Cor 
nection of ſome unknown Ideas belonging to thoſe Sounds: and in thi 
Senſe a Man may be ſaid to believe the Truth of a Propoſition, which h 
doth not underſtand at all. 

With more Reaſon ſtill may we be ſaid to believe a Propoſition upon ci 
dible Teſtimony, if we have ſome ſort of Ideas under the Terms, tho' the 
are but partial or inadequate, and obicure 3 ſuch as Divine Anſwers ur 
given by Urim and Thummim : For fince it is purely upon Teſtimony we E ur 
lieve the kngwwn Parts of the Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be conned 
upon the ſame Teſtimony we may allo believe all the unknown Parts of tl 

Ideas ſignified by thoſe Words to be connected, (vix.) becauſe our Inform 1 
is knowing and faithful. And in this Senſe we may juſtly be ſaid to bel or |: 
a Propoſition of Scripture entirely, which we underſtand but very impef P;.; 
becauſe God who reveals it is knowing and faithful in Perfection. 

And indeed, unleſs this Repreſentation of the Matter be allowed, there Mw: 
but very few Propoſitions in the World, even in human Things, to whi 
we can give an entire Aſſent, or which we, may be ſaid either to now, ( 
to believe, becauſe there is ſcarce any thing on Earth of which we hate 
adequate and moſt perfect Idea. And it is evident that in Divine Toſh fer 
there is ſcarce any thing which we could either know or believe with 
this Allowance: For tho* Reaſon and Revelat on join to inform me, ef 

Cad is holy, how exceeding inadequate are my Ideas of Ged, and of his the v 
linefs ? yet I may boldly and entirely aſſent to this whole Propoſition, i Duin 
Iam ſure that every known and unknown Idea ſignified by the Term « Off 


. V. De rightUſeof Reaſon. 249 
lute together with utmoſt} Attention, and obſerve how 
ar they agree, and wherein they differ : Whether 
the Propoſition may be affirmed Abſolutely or Re- 
tively, whether in Whole or in Part, whether 
Uriverſally or Particularly, and then under 20 

prticular Limitations, Turn theſe Ideas about in 

your Mind, and takea View of them on all Sides, 
uſt as a Major would do to ſee whether two hewn 
Stones exactly ſuit each other in every Part, and 


8 x connected with the Ideag of the Term Holineſs, becauſe Reaſ: n partly in- 
ons me, but eſpecially becauſe the Divine Teſtimony which has conneRed 
b them, is certainly credible. | | 

[ might argue upon this Head perhaps more forcibly from the Dectrine 
of God's Incomprebenſibleneſs. If we could believe nothing but what we have 
eas of, it would be impoſſible for us to believe that God is Incompreben/i- 


bnging to the Nature of God. Therefore we do both believe and profeſs that 
bmething concerning unknown Ideas, when we lelleve and proſeſs that 
Gid it Incompre hen ſible. 

[ perſuade my ſelf that moſt of thoſe very Perſons who object againſt my 
Repreſentation of Things, will yet readily confeſs, they believe all the Propo- 
ftions in Scripture, rather than declare They do not Llieve ſeveral of them ; 
tho' they muſt acknowledge that ſeveral of them are far above their Under- 
finding, or that they have ſcarce any Ideas of the true Senſe of them. And 
therefore where Propoſitions deriv'd from credible Teſtimony are made up 
of car k or inadequate Ideas, I think it is much more proper to ſay, We be- 
live them, than that Wie do not believe them, leſt we cut off a Multitude of the 


Yet let it be obſerved here, that when we. believe a Propoſition on mere 
Teftimony, of which we have no Ideas at all, we can only be ſaid to give a 
general implicit Aﬀent to the Truth of that Prepoſition, without any particular 
[Knowledge of, or. explicit Afjent to the ſpecial Truth contained in that Propaſi- 
tim: And this our implicit Aſſent is of very little Uſe, unleſs it be to teſtify 
dur Belief of the Knowledge and Veracity of him that informs us. 

As our Ideas of a Propoſition are more or leſs clear and adequate, as well 
& juſt and proper, ſo we do explicitly aſſent more or leſs to the particular 
Tuth contained in that Propoſition. And our Aſſent hereby becomes more 
Or - uſeful for the Encreaſe of our Knowledge or the Direction of our 
raQtice. 

When Divine Teſtimony plainly propoſes to our Faith ſuch a Propoſition 
whereof we have but obſcure, doubttul and inadequate Ideas, we are bound 
mplicitly to believe the Truth of it, as expreſt in thoſe Terms, in order to 


kage and Veracity: But it is our Duty to uſe all proper Methods to obtain 
a farther and explicit Knowledge of the particular Truth contained in the 
f poſition, if we would improve by it either in Knowledge or Virtue. All 
deceſſary Rules of Grammar and Criticiſm ſhould be employed to find out 
the very Ideas that belong to thoſe Words, and which were deſigned by the 
hume Speaker ox Writer. Tho' we may believe the Truth of a Propoſition 
which we do not underſtand, yet we ſhould endeavour to underſtand every 
Yropolition which we believe to be true. f 


23 = _ 


IU: For this implies in it a Belief, that there are ſome unknown Ideas be- 


Propoſitions of the Bible from our Aſſent of Faith. 2 


bew our Submiſſion to God who revealed it, 2s a Gcd of perfect Knows» * 
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240 LO GIT C K: Or., Pall 
are fit to be join'd in erecting a carved or fluted 
Pillar. 25 By 

Compare the whole Subject with the whole Py. 
dicate in their ſeveral Parts: Take heed in this 
Matter that you neither add to, or diminiſh the 
Ideas contain'd in the Subject or in the Predicate; 
for ſuch an Inadvertence or Miſtake will expo 
you to great Error in Judgment, 


IV. Direct. Search for Evidence of Truth will 
Diligence and Honeſty, and be. beartily ready 10 n- 
ceive Evidence, whether for the Agreement or Di 
agreement of Ideas. 
Search with Diligence; ſpare no Labour in ſearch 
ing for the Truth in duc Proportion to the Im. 
portance of the Propoſition. Read the beſt Au 
thors who have writ on that Subject; conſul 
your wiſe and learn'd Friends in Converſation; 
and be not unwilling to borrow Hints toward 
your Improvement, from the meaneſt Perſon, nor 
to receive any Gliropie of Light from the moſh 
Unlearned. Diligence and Humility is the Way 
to thrive in the Riches of the Underſtanding, a 
well as in Gold or Silver. Search carefully io 
the Evidence of Truth, and dig jor MWiſdom as fi 
bid Treaſure. | 

Search with a ſieady Honeſty of Soul, and a fin 
cere Impartiality to find the Truth. Wate 
againſt every Temptatiog that might bribe you 
Judgment, or warp it aſide from Truth. Dono 
indulge yourſelf to with any unexamined Proji 
tion were true or falſe. A With often perverts tit 
Judgment, and tempts the Mind ſtrangely to be 


; — | : Ye 
lieve upon ſlight Evidence whatſoever we wilh WM * 

he true, or to renounce whatſoever we wiſh to A8! 
tale, | aly 


V. Dirt 
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ment or Diſagreement of two Ideas is the Ground 
of our Aſſent to any Propoſition, or the great Crj- 
rin of Truth; therefore wwe Gould ſuſpend our 
Tudgment, and neither affirm or deny till this Evi- 
dence appear. | | 
This Direction is different from the ſecond; for 


o' the Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagreement 
tao Ideas molt times depend on the Clearneſs 


ind DiſtinFneſs of the Ideas themſelves, yet it does 
not always ariſe thence. Teſtimony may be a ſuf- 
fcient Evidence of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of two obſcure Ideas, as we have een juſt 
before in the Exception under the ſecond Direction. 
Therefore, tho? we are not univerſally and in all 


if the Objects themſelves are clear and diſtin, yet 
we muſt always ſuſpend our Judgment, and with- 
told our Aſſent to, or Denial of any Propoſiti- 
on, til ſome juſt Evidence appear of its "Truth or 
Faiſbood. It is an Impatience of Doubt and Suſ- 
ence, a Raſhneſs and Precipitance of Judgment, 
ind Haſtineſs to believe ſomething on one Side or 
he other, that plunges us into many Errors. 

This Direction to delay and ſuſpend our Aſſent, 
more particularly neceſſary to be obſerved when 
luch Propolitions offer themſelves to us as are 
lipported by Education, Authority, Cuſtom, Incli- 
pation, Intereſt, or other powerful Prejudices ; for 
ur Judgment is led away inſenſibly to believe all 
kat they dictate ; and where Prejudices and Dan- 
pers of Error are multiplied, we ſhould ſer the 
ncter Guard upon our Aﬀent, 

Yet remember the Caution or Limitation here 


us is not to be too ſtrictly applied to Matters of 
ly Practice, either in human Life or Religion; 


Q 4 but 


C. IV. The right Uſe of Reaſon. 241 
v. Direct. Since the Evidence of the Agree- 


Cifes bound to ſuſpend our Judgment ill our Ideas 
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242 LOGIC X: Or, Part I 
but when we conſider ourſelves as Philoſopher: ul 
Searchers after Truth, we ſhould always with. hold 
our Aſſent where there is not juſt Evidence: 
And as far and as faſt as ue can in a due Conſe 
tence with our daily neceſſary Duties we ſhould 
alſo reform and adjuſt all our Principles and Pre. 


tices both in Religion and the civil Life by the 
Rules. 


I. Direbi. We muſt judge of every Propeſitny 
by thoſe propgr and peculiar Mediums or Men 
whereby the Evidence of it is 10 be obtain'd, wht 
ther it be Senſe, Conſtion/nefs, Intelligence, Rel. 
ſon, or Teſtimony. All our Faculties and Power 


* 
are to be employ'd in qudging of their prop. 
Objects. = 

If we judge of Sounds, Colours, Odeurs, Safurs 
the Smoothneſs, Roughneſs, Softneſs, or Hardne) ff 
Bodies, it muſt be done by the Uſe of our S 
But then we muſt take heed that our Senſes p 
well diſpoſed, as ſhall be ſhewn afterward, li 

And ſince our Senſes in their various ExercieM it 
are in ſome Caſcs liable to be deceiv'd, and mo He- 
eſpecially when by our Eyes or Ears we judge . 
the Figure, Quantity, p and Poſition of Om 
jects that are far. of, we ought to call our Rea 
into the Aſſiſtance of our Senſes, and correct il 4 
Errors of one Senſe by the help of another. Mi 

It is by the Powers of Senſe and Reaſon ji Hen 
together that we muſt judge ohiloſophicalh or 
the inward Nature, the ſecret Properties and Pu rec 
ers, the Cauſes and Efeis, the Relations and Pif vi 
portions of a thouſand corporeal Objects ub 
ſurround us on Earth, or are placed at a diſtaq 
in the Heavens. If a Man on the one hand con tr 
fines himſelf only to ſen/ible Experiments, and doi pet 


not exerciſe Roan upon them, he may 1 We 
10K 


himſelf and others with ſtrange Appearances, and 
ar to entertain the World with Sights and 
chews, but will never become a Philoſopher : And 
on the other hand, if a Man impriſon himſelf in 
his Cloſet, and employ the moſt exquiſite Powers 
of Reaſan to find out the Nature of Things in 


Senſes, and the Practice of Experiments, he will 
fame to himſelf a Scheme of Chimeras inſtead of 
true Philoſophy. Hence came the Invention of 
ſuſtantial Forms and Qualities, of Materia Prima 
and Privation, with all the infignificant Names 
uſed by the Peripatetick Writers; and it was for 
want of more Experiments that the Great Deſ- 
tartes fail'd in ſeveral Parts of his philoſophical 
Writings. - £ 

In the abſtraFed and ſpeculative Parts of the 
Mathematicks, which treat of Quantity and Num- 
ler, the Faculty of Reaſon mutt be chiefly em- 
ploy'd to perceive the Relation of various Quan- 
fities, and draw certain and uſeful Concluſions z but 
It wants the Aſſiſtance of Senſe allo to be acquaint- 


Mathematicks our Senſes have ſtill greater Employ- 
ment, Nö 

If we would judge of the pure Properties, and 
Aions of the Mind, of the Nature of Spirits, 


enquire of our Eyes and our Ears, nor the Images 
or Shapes laid up in the Brain, but we muſt have 
recourſe to our own Conſciouſneſs of what paſles 

within our own Mind. | 
If we are to paſs a Judgment upon any thing that 
relates to Spirits in a State of Union with Animal Na- 
ure, and the mixt Properties of Sex/ation, Fancy, Ap- 
petite, Paſſion, Pleaſure and Pain, which ariſe thence, 
e muſt conſult our own Senſations and the other 
| | Powers 
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the corporeal World, without the Uſe of his 


ed with Lines, Ancles and Figures. And in practical 


their various Perceptions and Powers, we mult not 
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244 LOGIC K: Or, Part Il. 
Powers which we find in ourſelves conſider'd as M4 
or Creatures made up of a Mind and an Animal and 
by juft Reaſonings deduce proper Conſequences, 
and improve our Knowledge in theſe Subjects. 
If we have Occaſion to judge concerning Mai. 
ters done in paſt Ages, or in diſtant Countries, and 
where we ourſelves cannot be preſent, the Poy. 
ers of Senſe and Reaſon (for the moſt part) are ng 
ſufficient to inform us, and we muſt therefore ay 
recourſe to the Teſtimony of others: and this i 
either divine or human. | 
In Matters of mere human Prudence, we ſhall 
find the greateſt Advantage by making wile 0}. 
ſervalious on our own Conduct, and the Conduct 
of others, and a Survey of the Events attending 
fach Conduct. Experience in this Caſe is equal to 
a natural Sagacity, or rather ſuperior. A Treafirt 
of Obſervations and Experiences collected by wik 
Men, is of admirable Service here. And perhap 
there is nothing in the World of this kind equal 
to the ſacred Bogk of Proverbs, even if we look on 


it as a mere human Writing. 1 
In Queſtions of Natural Religion we muſt ex- 3 
erciſe the Faculty of Reaſon which God has given 7 


us, and ſince he has been pleaſed to afford us 5 , 
Merd, we ſhould confirm and improve or corred H 
our Reaſonings on this Subject by the Divine Al- 
ſiſtance of the Bible. 

In Matters of reveal'd Religion, that is, Chr: 
ſtianity, Fudaiſin, &c. which we could never have 
known by the Light of Nature, the Word 5 
God is our only Foundation and chief Light; tho 
here our Reaſon muſt be uſed both to find out the 
true Meaning of God in his Word, and to derive 
juſt Interences from what God has written, as wel 
as to judge of the Credentials whereby Divine Tei 
mony is diſt inguiſn'd from mere human Teſtimom, 


IV. The right Uſe of Reaſon, 245 
As Divine Revelation can never contradict right 
E820, (for they are two great Lights given us 
by our Creator for our Conduct) fo Keaſon ought 
by no Means to aſſume to itſelf a Power to con- 
adit Divine Revelation. 

Tho' Revelation · be not contrary to Reaſon, yet 
mere are four Caſes wherein Matters of Revela- 
jun may be ſaid to tgſe above, or go beyond our 
Keajon. 5 | 
n Men Revelation afferts two Things of which 
we have clear Ideas, lo be join'd, whoſe Connection or 
fareement is not aiſcoverable by Reaſon ; as when 
Cripture informs us that The Dead ſhall riſe, that 
The Earth ſhall be burnt up, and the Man Chriſt 
Jeſus fall return from Heaven, none of theſe 
Tnings could ever be found out or proved by 
eon. 

2. When Revelation rms any Propoſition, 
while Reaſon Has no clear and diſtinf? Ideas of the 
labje?, or of the Predicale; as God created all 
Things by Jeſus Chriſt: By te Urim and Thum- 
mim God gave forth Divine Oracles, The Predi- 
ate of each of theſe Propolitions is to us an ob- 
cure Idea, for we know not what was the peculiar 
frency of Feſus Chriſt when God the Father created 
the World by him; nor have we any clear and 
certain Conception what the Urim and Thummim 
were, nor how God gave Anſwers to his People 
by them, | 

3. hen Revelation, in plain and expreſs Lan- 
moge, declares ſome Doctrine which our Reaſon at 
reſent knows not with evidence and certainty how or 
m what Senſe 19 reconcile to ſome of its own Princi- 
pies 3 as, that the Child Feſus is the mighty God, Eſa. 
x. 6. which Propoſition carries a ſceming Oppo- 
„on to the Unity and Spirituality of the Godbead, 
ch are Principles of Neaſon. =. 

7 4. I ben 


* 
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4. When two Propoſitions or Doctrines are Plain 
aſſerted by divine Revelation, which our Reaſon oi 
preſent knows not how or in what Senſe with vide 
and Certainty to reconcile with one another; as, Th 
Father is the only true God, John xvil. 3. and yet 
Chriſt is over all, God bleſſed for ever, Rom. ix, 5, 
No divine Revelation having declared all theſ 
Propoſitions, Reaſon is bound to receive them, he. 
cauſe it cannot prove them to be utterly ifconſi. 
tent or impoſſible, tho? the Tdeas of chem may be 
obſcure, tho? we ourſelves ſee nor the rational Con- 
nection of them, and tho? we know not certain 

how to reconcile them. In theſe Cafes Reaſon mul 
ſubmit to Faith; that is, wwe are bound to Hhelieut 
what God Afjerts, and wait till he ſhall clear up 
that which ſeems dark and difficult, and till the 
Myſteries of Faith ſhall be farther explained to u 
either in this World or in the World to come 
and Reaſon itſelf dictates this Submiſſion. 


VIIth Direction. It is very uſeful to Have ſome g 
neral Principles of Truth ſettled in the Mind, wiij 
Evidence is great and obvious, that they may be a: 
ways ready at hand to aſſiſt us in judging of it 
great Variety of Things which occur. ' heſe mi 
be called firſt Notions, or fundamental Princip 
for tho* many of them are deduced from eac 
other, yet moſt or all of them may be called Pri 
ciples when compared with a thouſand other Judy 
ments which we form under the Regulation ant 
Influence of theſe primary Propoſitions. 

Every Art and Science, as well as the Afﬀairs0 
civil Life and Religion, have peculiar: Princip 
of this kind belonging to them. There are 1 
taphyſical, Phyfical, Mathematical, Political, Oc 
nomical, Medicinal, Theological, Moral and Pri 

* See ſomething more on this Subject, Dire, II. preced. and Chap. V. 955.0 
. 6 Aauenſia 
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Untial Principles of Judgment. It would be too 


dious to give a Specimen of them all in this 


pace. Thoſe which are of the moſt univerſal 
Uſe to us both as Men and as Chriſtians, may be 
found in the following Chapter among the Rules 
Judgment about particular Objects. 


VIIIeb Direction. Let the Degrees of your Aſſent 
5 every Propoſition bear an exatt Proportion to the 
liferent Degrees of Evidence. Remember this is 
meof the greateſt Principles of Wiſdom that Man 
can arrive at in this World, and the beſt human 
curity againſt dangerous Miſtakes in Specula- 
ron or Practice. : 

In the Nature of Things of which our Know- 
edge is made up there is infinite Variety in their 
Degrees of Evidence. And as God hath given 
ur Minds a Power to ſuſpend their Aſſent till 
he Evidence be plain, ſo wg have a Power to re- 
cave Things \which are propoſed to us with a 
ſtronger or weaker Belief in infinite Variety of 
Degrees proportionable to their Evidence. I be- 
eve that the Planets are inhabited, and I believe 
that the Earth rolls amongſt them yearly round the 
n; but I don't believe both theſe Propoſitions 
ich an equal Firmneſs of Aſſent, becauſe the Ar- 
MWouments for the latter are drawn from mathematical 
Viſervations 3 but the Arguments for the former are 
but probable Conjettures and moral Reaſonings. Tec 


R 


Armly, as I do that the Earib is about twenty four 
boſand Miles round, becauſe the mathematical 
Proof of this is much eaſier, plainer and ſtronger, 
And yer farther, when I ſay that he Earth was 
F'eated by the Power of God, J have ſtill a more in- 
lallible Aſſurance of this than of all the reſt, becauſe 


egen and Scripture join to aſſure me of it. 
IXth Di- 


either do I believe either of theſe Propoſitions ſo 
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IXeh Direction. Keep your Mind always open y 
receive Truth, and never ſet Limits to your own ly. 
provements, Be ready always to hear what may be 
objected even againſt your favourite Opinions, and 
thoſe which have had longeſt Poſſaſſion of you 
Aſſent. And if there ſhould be any new and un. 
controulable Evidence brought againlt theſe oldgr 
beloved Sentiments, don't wink your Eyes faf 
againſt the Light, but part with any thing tor the 
fake of Truth: Remember when you overcome 
an Error you gain Truth; the Victory ts on you 
Side, and the Advantage 1s all your own, 

I confeſs thoſe grand Principies of Belief aul 
Practice which univerſally influence our Condut 
both with Regard to this Life and the Life tg 
come, ſhould be ſuppoſed to be well ſettled in the 
firſt Years of our Studies, ſuch as, tbe Exiſten. 
and Providence of God, the Truth of Chriſtian 
the Authority of Scripture, the great Rules of My 
rality, Sc. We ſhould avoid a light flutterin 
Genius, ever ready to change our Foundations 
and to be carried about with every Wind of Di 


7 


i 5 | ; f 1 7 
irine, To guard againſt which Inconventence 
we ſhould labour with earneſt Diligence and fer 
vent Prayer, that our moſt fundamental and i, 


portant Points of Belief and Practice may bt 
eſtabliſk*d upon juſt Grounds of Reaſon and Sei 
ture when we come to Years of Diſcretion, al 
fit to judge for ourſelves in ſuch important Point: 


Yet ſince it is impoſſible that the Folly or Prejudice c: 
af younger Years may have eſtabliſh*d Perions il f. 
ſome miſtaken Sentiments, even in very 1mportanl c 
Matters, we ſhould always hold ourſelves ready t _ 


receive aty new Advantage toward the Correct! 


: . : 7970 
or Improvement even of our eſftabliſþ'd Princip „ 


th 


as well as Opinions of leſſor Moment. 


CHA 
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HAN 


Spectal Rules to direct us in judging of parti- 
Eos cular Objects. | | 


T would be endleſs to run thro? all thoſe par- 


caſion to paſs a Judgment at one time or an- 
other. Things of the moſt frequent Occurrence, 
of the wideſt Extent, and of the greateſt Im- 
portance, are the Objects and Exerciſes of Senſe, 


Of Reaſon, and Speculation, the Matters of Mora- 


ll i, Religion and Prudence, of human and divine 
Wy 7:fimony, together with the E//ays of Reaſoning 
upon Things paſt and future. Special Rules relating 
WT to all theſe will be the Subject of the following 
A 9cctions. | 


Srcr. I. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment concerning the 
ö Objects of Senſe. | 


FU HO! our Senſes are ſometimes liable to be 
1 deceiv*d, yet when they are rightly diſpoſed, 
and fitly exerciſed about their proper Objects, with 
the juſt Aſſiſtance of Reaſon, they give us ſuffi- 
cient Evidence of Truth. 

This may be proved by an Argument drawn 
from the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, and Faithfulneſs of 
God cur Creator. It was he gave us our Senſes, 
and he would not make us of ſuch a Conſtitution 
as to be liable to perpetual Deception and una- 
voidable Error in uſing theſe Faculties of Sex/e in 
the beſt manner we are capable of, about theſe 

very 


ticular Objects concerning which we have Oc- 
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tbat would follow from the Suppoſition of the con. 


Senſe; for Faith comes by Hearing and it is to 


to prove his own Revelation. Now if when our 


for the Uſe of our Senſes in the Judgment of all 


Senſes, ny thould be W Oe thus. 
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very Things which are the proper Objects of 
them. . 

This may be proved alſo bay! the ill Conſequence 


trary. If we could have no Certainty of the 
Dictates of our Senſes; we could never be ſure of 
any of the common Affairs and Occurrences of 
Life. Men could not tranſact any of their cj 
or moral Concerns with any Certainty or Juſtice; 
nor indeed could we eat or drink, walk or moye 
with Safety. Our Senſes direct us in all theſe, 
Again, the Matters of Religion depend in ſome 
Meaſure upon the Certainty of the Dic ates of 


our Senſes that God appeals in working Miracle 


Eyes and Ears, and other Organs of Senſe are 
rightly diſpoſed and exerciſed about their proper 
Objects, they were always liable to be deceived, 
there could be no. Knowledge of the Goſpel, no 
Proof of divine Revelation by V iſions, 
or Miracles. 

Our Senſes will diſcover Things near vs and 
round about us, which are neceſſary for our pre- 
ſent State with ſufficient Exactneſs, and Things 
diſtant allo, fo far as they relate to our neceſſary 


Uſe of them. 


Nor is there need of any more accurate Rule 


the common Affairs of Life, or even of miraculcus 
and divine Operations, than the vulgar Part of 
Mankind are ſufficiently acquainted with by Na- 
ture, and by their own _ Obſervations. 
But if we would expres theſe Rules in a more WF” 
exact manner, how 10 judge by the Diftates of our 


1. We 


FP. [> 1 * > 5 TY * * * * F 8 0 a \ * 
* * 9 


1. We muſt take care that the Organs of our 
½%be rightly diſbos' d, and not under the Power 
ay Diſtemper or conſiderable Decay; as for 
Wine, that our Eyes are not tinctured with the 
ndice, when we would judge of Colours, leſt 


Ire not burning in a Fever, nor benumm'd with 
u or the Palſy, when we would judge of the 
vt or Coldneſs of any Object: That our Palate 
not vitiated by any Diſeaſe, or by ſome other 
wroper Taſte, when we would judge of the true 
if: of any Solid or Liquid. This Direction re- 


kiefly refer to our Sight. 
a. We muſt obſerve whether the Object be at 
oder Diſtance, for if it be too near or too far 
f, our Eyes will not ſufficiently diitinguiſh ma- 
Things which are properly the Objects of 
ght; and therefore (if poſſible) we muſt make 
arer Approaches to the Object, or remove far- 
er from it, till we have obtained that due Diſ- 
ice which gives us the cleareſt Perception. 
z. We muſt not employ our Sight to take a 
Survey at once of Objects that are too large for 
but we muſt view them by Parts, and then 
rot the Whole: Nor muſt our Senſes judge 
OHects too ſmall, for ſome Things which ap- 
ar thro* Glaſſes to be really and diſtinctly exiſt- 
„are either utterly inviſible, or greatly con- 
„d when we would judge of them by the naked 
IC, 
„ We muſt place ourſelves in ſuch a Poſition 
ard the Object, or place the Object in ſuch a 
lion toward our Eye, as may give us the clear- 
Repreſentation of it ; for a different Poſition 
atly alters the Appearance of the Shape of Bo- 
. And for this Reaſon we ſhould change the 
„ R = Poſition 
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x pronounce them all yellow: That our Hands. 


tes to all our Senſes, but the following Rules 
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Poſition both of the Eye and the Oęjecꝰ in & 
_ Caſes, that by viewing the Object in ſeveral 30 
| pearances we may paſs a more compleat and c 

tain Judgment concerning it. 
9. We muſt conſider what the Medium ;; | 
which Objects are repreſented to our Senſes ; why 
ther it be thinner or thicker ; whether it be {; 
or Vapour, or Water, or Glaſs, Sc. whether 
be duly enlightned or duſky ; whether it ref 
or refract, or only tranſmit the Appearance oft 
Object; and whether it be tinctured with x 
particular Colour; whether it be moving or 
ä 
6. We muſt fometimes uſe other Helps to aſl 
our Senfes; and if we make uſe of Glaſſes, 
mult make all juſt Allowances for the Thickne 
or Thinneſs of them, for the Clearneſs or Dy 
neſs, for the Smoothneſs or Roughneſs, fort 
Plainneſs, the Convexity or Concavity of then 
and for the Diſtance at which theſe Glaſſs 1 
placed from the Eye, or from the Object, 
from one another, if there be two or more Gl: 
ſes uſed) and all this according to the Rule 
Art. The ſame ſort of Caution ſhould be u 
alſo in Mediums which aſſiſt the Hearing, ſuch 
 Speaking-Trumpets, FHearins-Trumpets, &c. 

7. If the Object may be propoſed to more e 
than one, let us call in the Aſſiſtance of toe « 
Other Senſes to examine it, and this will incre 
the Evidence of what one Senſe dictates. Ex. 
Our Ear may aſſiſt our Eye in judging of the! 
| ſtance of Bodies, which are both viſible and] 
norous, as an exploded Canon, or a Cloud co 
with Thunder. Our Feeling may aſſiſt our Sig, 
Judging of the Kind, the Shape, Situation or lud 
ſtance of Bodies that are near at Hand, as vWF 


ther a Garment be Silk or Stuff, Se. So if I bilo, 
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ſe, hear, and embrace my Friend, I am ſure he is 
reſent. 

F: Weſhould alſo make Fun! Tridle, atoms 
diſtant Times, and in different Circumſtances, 
comparing former Experiments with later, and 
dur own Obſervations with thoſe of other Per- 
ſons, | i | 
t is by ſuch Methods as theſe that modern Phi- 
hppby has been ſo greatly improved by the uſe of 
fille Experiments. 


Sect. II. 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
| Reaſon and Speculation. 


T is by Reaſon we judge both in Matters of 
Speculation and Practice; there are peculiar 
Wes which relate to Things prafiical, whether 
hey be Matters of Religion, Morality, or Prudence, 
jet many Things in this Section may be applied 
b practical Enquiries and Matters of Faith, tho? 
—_— relates to Knowledge or Speculations of 
Reaſon. = | | 

1, Whatſoever clear Ideas we can join together 


ecauſe Almighty Power can make whatſoever 
e can conceive. | | WE 

2, From the mere Poſſibility of a Thing we can- 
ot infer its actual Exiſtence; nor from the Non- 
"ence of it can we infer its Impaſſibility. 

Note, The Idea of God ſeems to claim an Ex- 
Iption from this general Rule; for if he be poſ- 
ble, he certainly exiſts, becauſe the very Idea 
cludes Eternity, and he cannot begin to be: If 
x1 not, he is impoſſible, for the very ſame 
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3. Whatſoever is evidently contain'd in the Ide: 
of any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with 
Certainty. Reaſon is contained in the Idea of 2 
Man; and Exiſtence is contained in the Idea of 
God ; and therefore we may affirm God exiſts, and 
Man 1s reaſonable: "ID 

4. It is impoſſible that the ſame thing ſhould 
be, and not beat the fame Time, and in the ſame 
Reſpe&t, Thence it follows, that 2 con!radic. 
tory Ideas cannot be joined in the ſame Part of th 
fame Subject, at the ſame Time, and in the ſame Re. 
ects: Or, that iwo contraaittory Propoſitions can 


wo 


never be both true. , 
5. The more we converſe with any Subjef ini, 
its various Properties, the better Knowledge of ir 
we are likely to attain; and by frequent and z 
peated Enquiries and Experiments, Reaſoninggy;, 
and Converſations about it, we confirm our true K 
Judgments of that Thing, and correct our forme 
Miſtakes. n 
6. Yet after our utmoſt Enquiries, we can neveſ o. 
be aſſured by Reaſon, that we know all the Power, 
and Properties of any finite Being. = 7 
7. If finite Beings are not adequately known n. 
us, much leis are Things infinite: For it is of the 0 
Nature of a finite Mind not to be able to compre 
hend what is 7nfinte. | w 
8. We may judge and argue very juſtly au nt 
certainly concerning {nfimtes, in fome Parts off ;;, 
them, or ſo far as our Ideas reach, tho? the If 50 
zity; of them hath ſomething incomprehenſible i ¶ tie 
it. And this is built on the general Rule tollow 
ing, (viz.) | . Wii 
9. Whatſoever is ſufficiently clear and evicenM ve 
ought not to be denied, tho?” there are other thing 5, 
belonging to the ſame Subject which cannot anf 
comprehended. I may affirm many Things wu , 
A 5 Certain a. 
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Certainty concerning human Souls, their Union with 
Bodies, concerning the Diviſibility of Matter, and 
the Attributes of God, tho* many other Things 
relating to them are all Darkneſs to us. 

10. If an Opinion propos'd has either ao Argu- 
ments, or equal Arguments for and againſt it, we 
MW ouſt remain in perfect Suſpence about it, till con- 
incing Evidence appear on one Side. | 
WM 11. Where preſent Neceſſity of Action does 
not conſtrain us to determine, we ſhould not im- 
mediately yield up our Aſſent to mere probable 
Iguments, without a due Reſerve, if we have any 
fraſonable Hope of atraining greater Light and 
MW fvidence on one Side or the other: For when the 
Balance of the Judgment once reſigns its Equili- 
rium or Neutrality to a mere probable Argument, 
i is too ready to ſettle. itſelf on that Side, ſo that 
the Mind will not eaſily change that Judgment, 
tno' bright and ſtrong Evidence appear afterwards 
on the Other Side. C 

12, Of two Opinions if one has unanſwerable 
Dijiculties attend ing it, we muſt not reject it im- 
mediately, till we examine whether tie contrary 
Opinion has not Difficulties as unanſwerable. 

13. It each Opinion has Ob jections againſt it 
which we cannot anſwer, or reconcile, we ſhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaſt Difficul- 
len in it, and which has the bet Arguments to ſup- 
port it: And let our Aſſent bear Proportion to 
tie ſuperior Evidence. 

14. If any Doctrine hath very ſtrong and if 
fictent Light and Evidence to command our Aſſent, 
we ſhould not reject it becauſe there is an Objec- 
lon or two againſt it which we are not able to 
anlwer 3 for upon this Foot a common Chriſt ian 
would be baffled out of every Article of his Faith, 
ad mult renounce even the Di#ates of his Rea- 
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ſon and bis Senſes; and the moſt learned Man pet 
haps would hold but very few of them faſt; fy 
ſome Objections which attend the ſacred Doc 
trine of the Eternity and the Omnipreſence of Ga 
and the philoſophical Doctrines of Light, Atm; 
Space, Motion, &c. are hardly ſolvable to thi 
Day. - 
b 5. Where two Extremes are propoſed, eithe 
in Matters of Speculation or Practice, and neitheq 
of them has certain and convincing Evidence, it 
generally ſafeſt to take the middle Way, Moder 
tion is more likely to come near the Truth than 
doubiful Extremes. This is an excellent Rule te 
judge of the Characters and Value of the greatel 
Part of Perſons and Things; for Nature ſeldom 
deals in Superlatives. It is a good Rule alſo by 
which to form our Judgment in many /peculatiny 
Controverſies; a reconciling Medium in ſuch Cale 
does often beſt ſecure Truth as well as Peace, 
16. When two different Propoſitions have each 
a very ſtrong and cogent Evidence, and do not plain 
ly appear inconſiſtent, we may believe both of 
them, tho? we cannot at preſent ſee the Way tol 


' reconcile them. Reaſon, as well as our own Con l 
ſciouſneſs, aſſures us that the Will of Man is jr © 
and that Multitudes of human Actions are in ibu 
Reſpeft contingent ; and yet Reaſon and Scripture 0 
aſſure us that God foreknows them all, and this im 
plies a certain Futurity. Now tho' learned Men nl 
have not to this Day hit on any fo clear and hap- 
py Method as is deſired to reconcile theſe Pro * 
poſitions, yet ſince we do not fee a plain Inn: i 
ſiftency in them, we juſtly believe them both, be- q 


"cauſe their Evidence is great. 


17. Let us not therefore too ſuddenly determine 
in difficult Matters that two Things are u/terly in. 
conſiſtent: For there are many Propoſitions wh“ 

| == may 
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may appear inconſiſtent at firſt, and yet afterwards 
we find their Conſiſtency, and the Way of recon- 
cling them may be made plain and eaſy: As alſo, 
there are other Propoſitions which may appear 
unſſtent ar firſt, but after due Examination we 
find their [nconſiſtency. 3 
18. For the ſame Reaſon we ſhould not call 
thoſe Difficulties utterly igſolvable, or thoſe Ob- 
jections unanſwerable, which we are not preſently 
able to anſwer: Time and Diligence may give far- 
ther Light. | 
19. In ſhort, if we will ſecure ourſelves from 
Frror, we ſhould not be too frequent or haſty in 
afferting the certain Conſiſtency or Inconſiſtency, the 
abſolute Univerſality, Neceſſity, or Impoſſibility of 
Things, where there 1s not the brighteit Evidence, 
He is but a young and raw Philoſopher, who, 
when he ſees two particular Ideas evidently agree, 
immediately aſſerts them to agree #zver/ally,” to 
agree neceſſarily, and that it is impoſſible it ſhould be 
therwiſe : Or when he ſees evidently that two par- 
icular Ideas happen to diſagree, he preſently aſſerts 
their conſtant and natural Inconſiſtency, their utter 
Inpoſſibility of Agreement, and calls every thing 
contrary to his Opinion Abſurdity and Nonſenſe, A 
true Philoſopher will affirm or deny with much 
Caution or Modeſty, unleſs he has thoroughly ex- 
WT amin'd and found the Evidence of every Part of 
WT is Aſſertion exceeding plain. | 
20. Let us have a Care of building our Aſſu- 
rance of any important Point of Doctrine upon ore 
ale Argument, if there are more to be obtain'd. 
We ſhould not flight and reject all other Argu- 
ments which ſupport the ſame Doctrine, leſt if 
our favourite Argument ſhould be refuted, and fail 
us, we ſhould be tempted to abandon that 1mpor- 
ant Principle of Truth. I think this was a very 
NE” culpavle 
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culpable Practice in Deſearles, and ſome of hi p 
Followers, who when he had found out the A. 
gument for the Exiſtence of God, derived from the 
Idea of a moſt Perfect and ſelf-exiſtent Being, he 
ſeemed to deſpiſ: and abandon all other Argument 
againſt Atheiſm. a 
21. If we happen to have our chief Argumentl 
for any Opinion refuted, we ſhould not immedi. 
ately give up the Opinion itſelf; for perhaps it 
may be a Truth ſtill, and we may find it to he 
Juſtly ſupported by other Arguments, which ye 
might once think weaker, or perhaps by ney 
Arguments which we knew not before. 

22. We ought to eſteem that to be /afficient E 
vidence of a Propoſition, where both the Kind and 
the Force of the Arguments or Proofs are as greit 
as the Nature of the Thing admits, and as the 
Neceſſity or Exigence of the Caſe requires. $01 
we have a credible and certain Teſtimony that Chrj 
roſe from the Dead, it is enough; we are not to 
expect mathematical or ocular Demonſtration for it, 
at leaſt in our Day. . 

23. Tho' we ſhould feck what Proofs may be 
attain'd of any Propoſition, and we ſhould receive 


any Number of Arguments which are uſt ans: 
evident for the Confirmation of the ſame Truth 
et we muſt not judge of the Truth of any Po- 
poſition by the Number of Arguments which at bi 
brought to ſupport it, but by the Strengib auc 
Weight of them : A Building will ſtand firmer andWua 
longer on four large Pillars of Marble, than oi 
ten of Sand, or Earth, or Timber, an 
24. Yet where certain Evidence is not to boa 
found or expected, a conſiderable Number of fin 


 bable Arguments carry great Weight with the 
even in Matters of Speculation. That is a probe 
Die Hyfolbeſis in Philoſophy or in Theology, which 
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des fartheſt toward the Solution of many diffi- 
cult Queſtions ariſing on any Subject. | 
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WI Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
1 Morality and Religion. 


ERE it may be proper in the firſt Place 
H to mention a few Definitions of Words or 
Terms. 

By Matters of Morality and Religion, I mean 
thoſe things which relate to our Duty to God, 
our Selves, or our Fellow-Creatures. 

Moral Good, or Virtue, or Holineſs, in an Ac- 
ton or Temper conformable to the Rule of our 
Duty. Moral Evil, or Vice, or Sin, is an Action 
or Temper unconformable to the Rule of our 
Duty, or a Neglect to fulfil it. | 

Mie, The Words Vice or Virtue, chiefly imply 
the Relation of our Actions to Men and this 
World: Sin and Holineſ rather imply their Re- 
ation to God and the other World. 

. Natural Good is that which gives us Pleaſure or 
datisfaction. Natural Evil is that which gives us 
Pain or Grief. ä 

Happineſs conſiſts” in the Attainment of the 
higheft and moſt laſting natural Good. Miſery 
conſiſts in ſuffering the higheſt and moſt laſting 
natura! Evil; that is, in ſhort, , Heaven or Hell. 

Tho” this be a juſt Account of perfe Happineſs 
and perfef? Miſery, yet whereſocver Pain over- 
balances Pleaſure, there is a Degree of Miſery; 
and where ever Plea/ure overbalances Pain, there 


8 a Degree of Happineſs. 


I proceed 
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1 proceed now to lay down ſome Principles a 
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Rules of Judgment in Matters of Morality and Re. 


ligion. 
1. The Will of our Maker, whether diſcover. 
ed by Reaſon or Revelation, carries the highe 

Authority with it, and is therefore the Higbeſt Ry 
of Duty to intelligent Creatures; à Conformity , 

Non-conformity to it determines their Actions tg 
be morally good or evil. | | 

2. Whatſoever 1s really an immediate Duty tg 
ward ourſelves, or toward our Fellow-Creaturg, 
is more remotely a Duty to God; and therefore in 
the Practice of it we ſhould have an Eye to the 
Fill of God as our Rule, and to his Glory as ou 
End. 57 

3. Our wiſe and gracious Creator has cloſe 
united our Duty and our Happineſs together ; and 
has connected Sin or Vice, and Puniſhment ; that 
is, he has ordained that the higheſt natural Gi 
aud Evil ſhould have a cloſe Connection with my 
yal Good and Evil, and that both in the Natur 
of Things, and by his own poſitive Appoint 
ment. 

4. Conſcience ſhould ſeek all due Informatio 
in order to determine what is Duty, and whal 
is Sin, becauſe Happineſs and AMijery depend 
ie. = 
g. On this Account our Inclination to pr 
temporal Good, and our Averſion to preſent lens 
ral Evil, muſt be wiſely overbalanced by the Con 
fideration of ſuture and eternal! Good or Evil, thit 
is, Happineſs or Miſery. And for this Reaſon wi 
ſhould not omit a Duty 


gain any temporal Good, or to avoid any tempora 
Evil. | | | 


6. Tho 


or commit a Sin, : 
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6. Tho! our natural Reaſon in a State of Inno- 
ence might be ſufficient to find out thoſe Duties 
which were neceſſary for an innocent Creature, in 
order to abide in the Favour of his Maker, yet in 
a fallen State our natural Reaſon is by no means 
ſufficient to find out all that is neceſſary to reſtore 
a finfu] Creature to the divine Favour. h 

7. Therefore God hath condeſcended in vari- 
ous Ages of Mankind to reveal to finful Men what 
he requires of them in order to their Reſtoration, 
and has appointed in his Word ſome peculiar Mat- 
ters of Faith and Practice, in order to their Sal- 
ration, This is calPd reveaPd Religion, as the 
Things knowable concerning God, and our Du- 
[ty by the Light of Nature are called natural Re- 
lpton. = | 1 
% There are alſo many Parts of Morality, and 
natural Religion, or many natural Duties relating 
to God, to our ſelves, and to our Neighbours, 
which would be exceeding difficult and tedious 
for the Bulk of Mankind to find out and deter- 
mine by natural Reaſon; therefore it has pleaſed 
God in this ſacred Book of Divine Revelation to 
expreſs the moſt neceſſary Duties of this kind in 
a very plain and eaſy manner, and made them in- 
&!1g1ble to Souls of the loweſt Capacity; or they 
may be very eaſily derived thence by the Ule of 
Reaſon. | 

9. As there are ſome Duties much more wece/- 
, and more important than others are, ſo ever 
Duty requires our Application to underſtand and 
practiſe it in Proportion to its Necef/ity and Im- 
Priance. 

10. Where two Duties ſeem to ſtand in Op- 
poſition to each other, and we cannot practiſe 
both, the 4% muſt give Way to the greater, and 
e Omiſſion of the leſs is not ſinful, So ceremo- 
nial 


5 
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nial Laus give Way to moral: God will by 
Mercy and not Sacrifice. A | 

II. In Duties of natural Religion, we may 
judge of the different Degrees of cheir Neceſſity 
and Importance by Reaſon, according to their 
greater or more apparent Tendency to the Hy. 
nour of God and the good of Men: But in Mat. 
ters of reveaPd Religion, it is only divine Revell. 
tion can certainly inform us what is moſt ne. 


ceſſary and moſt important; yet we may be 


aſſiſted alſo in that Search by the Exerciſes 0 
Reaſon. . 
12. In Actions wherein there may be ſome ſcn. 
ple about the Duty or Lawfulneſs of them, we 
ſhould chooſe. always the /afe/t Side, and abſtain 
as far as we can from the Practice of Things 
_ Whoſe Lawfulneſs we ſuſpect. 

13. Points of the greateſt Importance in human 
Life, or in Religion, are generally the moſt eri 
dent, both in the Nature of Things and in the 
Word of God; and where Points of Faith or 
Practice are exceeding difficult to find out, they 
cannot be exceeding important. This Propoſition 
may be proved by the Goodneſs and Faithfulnels 
of God, as well as by Experience and Obſer. 
vation, | „ | 

14, In ſome of the outward Practices and 
Forms of Religion, as well as human Affain 
there is frequently a preſent Neceſſity of ſpeedy A. 
gion one Way. or another: In ſuch a Caſe, hav- 


ing ſurveyed Arguments on both Sides, as far 44 


our Time and Circumſtances admit, we mul 
guide our Practice by thoſe Reaſons which appea 
21ſt probable, and ſeem at that Time to overbatant 
the reſt; yet always reſerving room to admit far 
ther Light and Evidence, when ſuch Occurrence 
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iunents that muſt determine our Actions in a 
thouſand Occurrences, 
"M :; We may allo determine upon probable Ar- 
ments where the matter is of /mall Conſequence 
and would not anſwer the Trouble of ſeeking af- 
ter Certainty. Life and Time are more precious 
than to have a large Share of them laid out in 
ſcrupulous Enquiries, whether ſmoaking Tobacco, 
or wearing a Periwig be lawtul or no. 
16, In Affairs of greater Importance, and which 


ace on our future Conduct or Happineſs, we 
"Would not take up with Probabilities, if Certain- 
i may be attained. Where there is any Doubt 
on the Mind, in ſuch Caſes we ſhould call in the 
Aſſiſtance of all manner of Circumſtances, Rea- 
ſons, Motives, Conſequences on all Sides: We 
muſt wait longer and with earneſt Requeſt ſeek 
human and divine Advice before we fully deter- 
mine our Judgment and our Practice, according 
to the old Roman Sentence, Quod ſtatuendum eff 
ſemel, deliberandum eſt diu. We ſhould be long 


for all, 


r | SECT. . 
ol Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of bu- 


man Prudence. 


1g from Morality and Religion, is to determine 
and manage every Affair with Decency, and to 
le beſt Advantage. | 5 

That is decent, which is agreeable to our State, 
Condition, or Circumſtances, whether it be in 
e Behaviour, Diſcourſe, or Action. 

ml | | That 
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may have a long and laſting, and extenſive Influ- 


in conſidering what we muſt determine once 


Vo HE great Deſign of Prudence, as diſtinct 
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That is advantageous which attains the moſt and 
beſt Purpoſes, and avoids the moſt and greateſ 
In convenience. 

As there is infinite Variety in the Circumſtany 
of Perſons, Things, Actions, Times and Places, ſo 
we muſt be furniſh'd with ſuch general Rules x 
are accommodable to all this Variety by a yi 
Judgment and Diſcretion: For what is an Act 
conſummate Prudence in ſome Times, Places and 
Circumſtances, would be conſummate Folly in other, 
Now theſe Rules may be rang'd in the following 
manner. > 

1. Our Regard to Perſons or Things ſhould be 

overn'd by the Degrees of Concernment we hav. 
with them, the Relation we have to them, or tie 
Expectation we have from them. Theſe ſhould 
be the Meaſures by which we ſhould proportion 
our Diligence and Application in any thing that 
relates to them. „„ 

2, We ſhould always conſider whether the 
Thing we: purſue be aztainable ; whether it be 
worthy our Purſuit; whether it be worthy the 
Degree of Purſuit ; whether it be worthy of the 
Means uſed in order to attain it. This Rule 18 
neceſſary both in Matters of Knowledge, and Mat- 
ters of Practice. i | 

3. When the Advantages and Diſadvantage, 
Conveniencies and Inconveniencies of any Action arc 
balanced together, we muſt finally determine on 
that Side which has the ſuperior Weight; an 
the ſooner in things which are neceſſarily an 
ſpeedily to be done or determin'd. 7 

4. If Advantages and Diſadvantages in thelt 
own Nature are equal, then thoſe which are molt 
certain or likely as to the Event ſhould turn th 
Scale of our Judgment, and determine our Prac 


tice. 
3 5. Where 


vantage are greater than the Probabilities, it is 
not Prudence to act or venture. It is proper to 
enquire whether this be not the Caſe in almoſt all 


ſecure Part to themſelves; and only the Remain. 
der being divided into Prizes muſt render the In- 
robability of Gain to each Adventurer greater than 
the Probability, 

6, We ſhould not deſpiſe or neglect any real 
Advantage, and abandon the Purſuit of it, tho? 
we cannot attain all the Advantages that we de- 
fire, This would be to act like Children, who 
are fond of fomething which ſtrikes their Fancy 
moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of every thing elſe, 
if they are not humour'd in that Fancy. 

7. Tho' a general Knowledge of Things be uſe- 
ful in Science and in human Life, yet we ſhould 
content our ſelves with a more ſuperficial Know- 
ledge of thoſe things which have the leaſt Rela- 
tion to our chiet End and Deſign. 5 

8. This Rule holds good allo in Matters of Bu- 
col {2/5 and Practice, as well as in Matters of Know- 
ige; and therefore we ſhould not graſp at every 
ing, leſt in the end we attain nothing. Perſons 
that either by an Inconſtancy of Temper, or by 
a vain Ambition, will purſue every ſort of Art 
and Science, Study and Buſineſs, ſeldom grow.ex- 
client in any one of them: And Projeffors who 


plication to finiſh one of them, or make it turn 
to good Account. 

9. Take heed of delay ing and trifling amongſt 
the Meaus inſtead of reaching at the End. Take 
heed of waſting a Life in mere ſpeculative Studies, 
Which is called to Aion and Employment: Dwell 
not too long in philoſophical, mathematical or 

| | Srammasr- 
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. Where the Improbabilities of Succeſs or Ad- 


Lotteries z for they that hold Stakes will certainly 


form twenty Schemes ſeldom uſe ſufficient Ap- 


„ 
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from their Converſation and Advice. 
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rammatical Parts of Learning, when your chief 
Deſign is Law, Phyſick, or Divinity. Don't 
ſpend the Day in gathering Flowers by the Way 
Side, leſt Night come upon you before you ar. 
rive at your Journey's End, and then you will not 
reach it. „„ 
10. Where the Caſe and Circumſtances of wit 
and good Men reſemble our own Caſe and Circun- 
ſtances, we may borrow a great deal of Inſt ructi. 
on toward our prudent Conduct from their Exan. 
ple, as well as in all Caſes we may learn much 


11. After all other Rules remember this, that 
mere Speculation in Matters of human Prudence can 
never be a perfect Director without Experience and 
Obſervation. We may be content therefore in 
our younger Years to commit ſome unavoidable 
Miſtakes in Point of Prudence, and we ſhall fee 
Miſtakes enough in the Conduct of others, both 
which ought to be treaſured up amongſt our uſe- 
ful Ob/ervations, in order to teach us better Judg 
ment for Time to come. Sometimes the Mi,. 
rates, Imprudences and Follies, which our ſelves or 
others have been guilty of, give us brighter and 
more effectual Leſſons of Prudence, than the wi- 
ſeſt Councils, and the faireſt Examples could ever 
have done. | 


 SSET, V. | At 


buman Teſtimony. of 


HE Evidence of human Teſtimony is not ſo th 
proper to lead us into the Knowledge of 

the Eſence and inward Nature of Things, as to 
acquaint us with the Exiſtence of Things, 2 0 
| : inform 
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orm us of Matters of Fact both paſt and pre- 

. And tho' there be a great deal of Fallibility 
the Teſtimony of Men, yet there are ſome 
ings we may be almoſt as certain of, as that 
dun ſhines, or that five Twenties make a Hun- 
x, Who is there at London that knows any 
ng of the World, but believes there is ſuch a 
ty as Paris in France; that the Pope dwells at 
me; bat Julius Cæſar was an Emperor, or that 
ther had a great Hand in the Reformation? 

ve obſerve the following Rules, we may ar- 
eat ſuch a Certainiy in many Things of human 
ſtimony, as that it is morally impoſſible we 
juld be deceived, i. e. we may obtain a moral. 
lainty. 

. Fa us conſider whether the Thing reported 
n itſelf poſſible 3 if not, it can never be credi- 
| whoſoever relates it. | 

2. Conſider farther whether it be probable, whes 
there are any concurring Circumſtances to prove 
belide the mere Teſtimony of the Perſon that 
fes it, I confefs if theſe laſt Conditions are 
ing, the thing may be true, but then it 
gt to have the ſtronger Teſtimony to ſup- 
ſt It. © 

, Conſider whether the Perſon who relates it 
capable of knowing the Truth: Whether he be 
ful Judge in ſuch Matters, if it be a Buſineſs 
Art, or a nice Appearance in Nature, or ſome 
ous Experiment in Philoſophy. But if it be 
ere Occurrence in Life, a plain, ſenſible Mat- 
of Fact, it is enough to enquire whether he 
o relates it were an Eye or Ear-Witneſs, or 
ther he himſelf had it only by Hearſay, or can 
eit up to the Original, | 


4 4. Con- 
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4. Conſider whether the Narrator be hone} al 
faithful, as well as ſkilful: Whether he hath ; 
Biaſs upon his Mind, no peculiar Gain or Py 
by believing or reporting it, no Intereſt or pr 
ciple which might warp his own Belief aſide fro 
Truth, or which might tempt him to prevaricay 
to ſpeak falſly, or to give a Repreſentation | 
tle different from the naked Truth of Things, | 

jort, whether there be no Occaſion of Suſjiti 
concerning, his Report, 5 

3. Conſider whether ſeveral Perſons agree tog 
ther wages, of this Matter; and if fo, thy 
whether theſe Perſons who join'd together in the 

Teſtimony might not be ſuppos'd to combine 
gether in a Falſhood. Whether they are Perſat 
of ſufficient Skill,” Probity and Credit. It might Wi 
alſo enquired, whether they are of different N 
tions, Sects, Parties, Opinions, or Intereſts. H 
the more divided they are in all theſe, the mo 
likely is their Report to be true, if they agreet 
gether in their Account of the ſame Thing; a 
eſpecially if they perſiſt in it without ware 
Ing. 
| 8. Conſider farther, whether the Report we 
capable of being eaſily refuted at firſt if it had i 
been true; if ſo, this confirms the Teſtimony, 
7. Enquire yet again, whether there hath be 
a conſtant, uniform Traditicn and Belief of this Ma 
ter from the very firſt Age or Time when u 
Thing was tranſacted, without any reaſonal 
Doubts or Contradictions. Or, 

8. If any Part of it hath been doubted*by a 
conſiderable Perſons, whether it has been /earc 
out and afterwards confirmed, by having all i 
Scruples and Doubts removed. In either of ti 
Caſes the Teſtimony becomes more firm al 
credible, | 
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9. Enquire on the other Hand, whether there 
e any conſiderable Oßjections remaining againſt the 
belief of that Propoſition ſo atteſted. Whether 
there be any thing very improbable in the thing it 
ell. Whether any concurrent Circumſtances ſeem 
p oppoſe it. Whether any Perſon or Perſons give 
tive and-plain Teſtimony againſt it. Whether 
ey are equally ſeilful, and equally faithful as thoſe 
who aſſert it. Whether they be as many or more 
n Number, and whether they might have any 
ſecret Biaſs or Influence on them to contradict 
. RE | | 
10. Sometimes the entire Silence of a Thing may 
have ſomething of Weight toward the Deciſion 
if 2 doubtful Point of Hiſtory, or a Matter of 
kuman Faith, (viz.) where the Fact is pretended 
0 be publick, if the Perſons who are ſilent about 
t were ſkilful to obſerve, and could not but know 
uch an Occurrence; if they were engaged by 
Principle or by Intereſt to have declared it; if 
hey had fair Opportunity to ſpeak of it: And 
bee Things may tend to make a Matter ſuſpi- 
bus, if it be not very well atteſted by poſitive 
[roof | | 

11. Remember that in ſome Reports there are 
ure Marks of Falſhood than of Truth, and in 
ters there are more Marks of Truth than of Falſe= 
wid, By a Compariſon of all theſe things toge- 
jer, and putting every Argument on one Side 

nd the other into the Balance, we muſt form as 

bod a Judgment as we can which Side prepon- 
nates; and give a ſtrong or a feeble Aſſent or 

ſent, or with-hold our Judgment entirely, ace 

vrding to greater or leſſer Evidence, according to 

ore plain or dubious Marks of Truth or Falſe- 


ud, | 


S 12. Ob- 
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12, Obſerve that in Matters of human Teſti. 
mony, there is oftentimes a great Mixture of Tryj 
with Falſhood in the Report itſelf: Some Parts of 
the Story may be perfectly true, and ſome utterly 
falſe; and ſome may have ſuch a blended Con. 
fuſion of Circumſtances which are a little wary 
aſide from the Truth, and miſrepreſented, that 
there is need of good Skill and Accuracy to forn 
a Judgment concerning them, and determine 
which Part is true, and which is falſe. The wy] 
Report is not to be believed, becauſe ſome Part 
are indubitably true, nor the whole to be rejected 
becauſe ſome Parts are as evident Fal ſboods. 

We may draw two remarkable Obſervatiq 
from this Section. 5 


Obſerv. I. How certain is the Truth of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and particularly of the Ref 
refion of Chriſt, which is a Matter of Fact o 
which Chriſtianity is built! We have almoſt a 
the concurrent Evidences that can be derived from 
' buman Teſtimony joining to confirm this gloriou 
Truth. The Fact is not impoſſible; concurrent 
Circumſtances caſt a favourable Aſpect on it; i 
was foretold by one who wrought Miracles, anc 
therefore not unlikely, nor unexpected : The A 
poſtles and firſt Diſciples were Eye and Ear-Wit 
neſſes, for they converſed with their riſen Lord 
they were the moſt plain, honeſt Men in them 
ſelves ; the Temptations of worldly Intereſts did 
rather diſcourage their Belief and Report of it 
They all agree in this Matter, tho' they werley 
Men of different Characters; Phariſees and Fiſher 
men, and Publicans, Men of Judea and Galilz 
and perhaps ſome Heathens, who were early con: 
verted : The Thing might eaſily have been dilir: 


proved if it were falſe; it hath been conveyed b/icin 
conſtan 


Js 


3 


bn 86. Webel 8 


Wines ; thoſe who at firſt doubted were after- 
WW wards convinced by certain Proofs; nor have any 
WE orctended to give any Proof of the contrary, but 


merely denied the Fact with Impudence in Oppo- 


(on to all. theſe Evidences, 


0b rv. II. How weak is the Faith which is due 
oa Multitude of things in antient human Hiſto- 
rr! For tho' many of theſe Criteria, or Marks of 
Credibility are found plainly in the more general 
an public Facts, yet as to a Multitude of particu- 

lar Falls and Circumſtances, how deficient are they 
n ſuch Evidence as ſhould demand our Aſſent! 
Perhaps there is nothing that ever was done in all 
paſt Ages, and which was not a publick Fact, ſo 
well atteſted as the Reſurrection of Chriſt. 


"SECT. FA 


Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
divine Teſtimony. 


A S human Teſtimony acquaints us with Matters 
of Fall, both paſt and preſent, which lye 
eyond the Reach of our own perſonal Notice; 
0 divine Teſtimony is fuited to inform us both of 
the Nature of Things, as well as Matters of Fat, 
and of Things future, as well as preſent or paſt. 
Whatſoever is dictated to us by God himſelf, 
br by Men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be be- 
eved with full Aſſurance. Reaſon demands us to 
believe whatſoever divine Revelation dictates: For 
bod is perfectly wiſe, and cannot be deceived ; he 
| faithful and good, and will not deceive his Crea- 
ures: And when Reaſon has found out the cer- 
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conſtant T radition and Writing down to our 


in Marks or Credentials of divine Teſtimony to 
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belong to any Propolition, there remains then ,M 
farther Enquiry to be made, but only to find gy 
the true Senſe. and Meaning of that which Gy 
has revealed, for Reaſon itſelf demands the Belj 
of it. „ 
Now divine Teſtimony or Revelation requires the 
following Credentials. . 
1. That the Propoſitions. or Doctrines revei 
ed be not inconſiſtent with Reaſon; for intelligen 
Creatures can never be bound to believe rea] [ 
conſiſtencies. Therefore we are ſure the Popiſ 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation is not a Matter o 
divine Revelation, becauſe it is contrary to all oy 
Senſes and our Reaſon, even in their proper Ex 
ECHES. ET 
God can dictate nothing but what is worthy o 
himſelf, and - agreeable to his own Nature anc 
divine Perfections. Now many of theſe Per 
fections are diſcoverable by the Light of Ren 
and whatſoever is ' inconſiſtent with theſe Per 
fections, cannot be a divine Revelation. 

But let it be noted that in Matters of Prafiid 
toward our Fellow-Creatures, God may commant 
us to act in a Manner contrary to what Reaſo 
would direct antecedent to that Command. 8 
Abraham was commanded to offer up his Son 
Sacrifice: The Tjraelites were ordered to borron 
of the Fgypiians without paying them, and tl 
plunder and ſlay the Inhabitants of Canaan: Be 
cauſe God has a ſovereign Right to all Things 
and can with Equity diſpoſſeſs his Creatures 0 
Lite, and every Thing which he has given them 
and eſpecially ſuch ſinful Creatures as Mankind 
and he can appoint whom he pleaſes to be the lr 
ſtruments of this juſt Diſpoſſeſſion or Depriva 
tion. So that theſe divine Commands are no 
really inconſiſtent with right Reaſon ; for whatloeve 


* 7 9 
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s ſo cannot be believed where that Inconſiſtency 
ars. | 
44 Upon the ſame Account the h Doctrine 
of Revelation muſt be conſiſtent with itfelf ; every 
bart of it muſt be conſiſtent with each other: 
And tho? in Points of Practice latter Revelation 
may. repeal or cancel former divine Laws, yet in 
Matters of Belief no latter Revelation can be 
inconſiſtent with what has been heretofore re- 
RM. „ 
z. Divine Revelation muſt be confirm'd by 
ſome divine and ſupernatural Appearances, ſome 
extraordinary Signs or Tokens, Viſions, Voices, or 
Miracles wrought, or Prophecies fulfill'd. There 
muſt be ſome Demonſtrations of the Preſence and 
Power of God, ſuperior to all the Powers of 
Nature, or the ſettled Connection which God as 
Creator has eſtabliſh'd among his Creatures in 
ths viſible World. 
f there are any ſuch extraordinary and won- 
derful Appearances and Operations brought to 
conteſt with, or to oppole divine Revelation, there 
muſt and always will be ſuch a Superiority on the 


o manifeſt that God is there. This was the 
Caſe when the Egyptian Sorcerers contended with 
Moſes. But the Wonders which Moſes wrought 
ud ſo far tranſcend the Power of the Magicians, 
s made them confeſs, It was the Finger of God. 

| 5. Theſe divine Appearances or Atteſtations to 
Revelation muſt be either known to ourſelves, by 
ur own perſonal Obſervation of them, or they 
ut be ſufficiently atteſted by others, according to 
be Principles and Rules by which Matters of 
nan Faith are to be judged in the foregoing 
dectlon. 8 


8 Some 


dide of that Revelation which 1s truly divine, as 
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Some of thoſe who liv'd in the Nations ang 
Ages where Miracles were wrought, were Eye and 
2 Ear-Witneſſes of the Truth and Divinity of the 
5 Revelation; but we who live in theſe diſtant Ages 
muſt have them deriv*d down to us by juſt andi 
conteſtable Hiſtory and Tradition. We alſo eve 
in theſe diſtant Times may ſee the Accompli 
ments of ſome antient Predictions, and thereby o 
tain that Advantage toward the Confirmation o 
our Faith in divine Revelation beyond what thol 
Perſons enjoy'd who liv'd when the Predifiin 
were pronounc'd. | 
6. There is another very conſiderable Conkr 
mation of divine Teſtimony ;z and that is, when th 
Doctrines themſelves either on the Publication o 
the Belief of them produce ſupernatural Effe 
Such were the miraculous Powers which were com 
municated to Believers in the firſt Ages of Ci 
ſtianity, the Converſion of Fews or Gentiles, H, 
amazing Succeſs of the Goſpel of Chriſt with 
human Aid, and in Oppoſition to a thouſand I 
pediments, its Power in changing the Hearts an 
Lives of ignorant and vicious Heathens, an ; 
wicked and profane Creatures in all Nation ; 
and filling them with a Spirit of Virtue, Pi , 
and Goodneſs, Whereſoever Perſons have foul ; 
this Effect in their own Hearts, wrought by WM d 
Belief of the Goſpel of Chriſt, they have a Vi f 
neſs in themſelves of the Truth of it, and abun +. 
dant Reaſon to believe it divine. 1 
Of the Difference between Reaſon and Rev t; 
lion, and in what Senſe the latter is ſuperior, e 
more in Chap, II. Se. 9. and Chap. IV. Direct. 6M 


SrcYR 
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SECT. VII. 


Principles and Rules of judging, concerning Things 
paſt, preſent, and to come, by the mere Uſe of 
Reaſon. 


Hough we attain the greateſt Aſſurance of 
T Things paſt and future by divine Faith, and 
learn many Matters of Fact, both paſt and preſent, 
by human Faith, yet Reaſon allo may in a goo 
Degree aſſiſt us to judge of Matters of Fact both 
paſt, preſent, and to come, by the following Prin- 


ciples. 


1. There is a Syſtem of Beings round about us, 


| of which we ourſelves are a Part, which we call 


the World; and in this World there is a Courſe of 
Nature, or a ſettled Order of Cauſæs, Effects, Ante- 
cedents, Concomitants, Conſequents, &c. from which 
the Author of Nature doth not vary but upon 
very important Occaſions. 

2. Where Antecedents, Concomitants and Conſe- 
quents, Cauſes and Effects, Signs and Things ſigni- 
fed, Subjects and Adjunis are neceſſarily connected 
with each other, we may infer the Cauſes from 
the Effects, and Effects from Cauſes, the Antece- 
dents from the Conſequents, as well as Conſequents 
from Antecedents, &c. and thereby be pretty cer- 
tain of many Things both paſt, preſent, and 10 
come, It is by this Principle that Aſtronomers can 
tell at Day and Hour the Sun and Moon were 
eclipſed frve bundred Years ago, and predict all fu- 
ture Eclipfes as long as the World ſhall ſtand. They 
can tell preciſely at what Minute the Sun riſes or 
ſets this Day at Pequin in China, or what Alti- 
Juge the Dog. ſtar had at Midnight or Midnoon in 
Rome, on the Day when Julius Cæſar was ſlain. 
| Gardiners 
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Gardiners upon the ſame Principle can foretel the 
Months when every Plant will be in Bloom, and the 
Plowman knows the Weeks of Harveſt : We in 
ſure if there be a Chicken, there was an Egg: If 
there be a Rainbow, we are certain it rains nt ſwf 
off If we behold a Tree growing on the Earth, wel 
know it has naturally a Root under Ground. 
Where there is ſuch a zeceſſary ConneQiqh 
between Cauſes and Effects, Antecedents and Co. 
quents, Signs and Things ſignified, we know albo 
that /ike Cauſes will have lite Effects, and yr. 
portionable Cauſes will have proportionable Effedz] 
contrary Cauſes will have contrary Etfects; and ob. 
ſerving Men may form many Judgments by the 
Rules of Similitude and Proportion, where the 
Cauſes, Effects, Cc. are not entirely the ſame. 
4. Where there is but a probable and uncertcinMl 
Connection between Antecedents, Concomitants and lh x 
Conſequenis, we can give but a Conjecture, or a r.; 
bable Determination. If the Clouds gather, or te 
Feather-glaſs ſinks, we ſuppoſe it will rain: II 
Man ſpit Blood frequently with coughing, we 
ſuppoſe his Lungs are hurt: It very danger II 
Symptoms appear, we expect his Death. uf 
5. Where Cauſes operate freely with a Libem in 
of TIndifference to this or the contrary, there we can - H 
not certainly know what the Effects will be: For WF” 
it ſeems to be contingent, and the. certain Know- Ml ker 
ledge of it belongs only to God. This is the Cak WL 
in the greateſt Part of human Actions. | 
6. Yet wiſe Men by a juſt Obſervation of hu M7 
man Nature will give very probable Conjecture {Wa 
in this Matter alſo concerning Things paſt, ot 
Things future, becauſe human Nature in all Ages 
and Nations has ſuch a Conformity to itſelf. By 
a Knowledge of the Tempers of Men and the 


preſent Circumſtances, we may be able to give a 
x | happy 
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happy Gueſs what their Conduct will be, and what 


will be the Event, by an Obſervation of the like 
Caſes in former Times. This made the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus to ſay, „By looking back into 
« Hiſtory, and conſidering the Fate and Revolutions 
« of Governments, you will be able to form a Gueſs, 
and almoſt propheſy upon the future. For Things 
« paſt, preſent, and to come, are flrangely uniform, 
« and of a Colour; and are commonly caſt in the 
« ſame Mould. So that upon the Malter, forty 


« Years of Puman Life may ſerve for a Sample of 


gen thouſand.” Collier's Antoninus, Book VIE. 
dect. 30. 

7. There are alſo ſome other Principles of judg- 
ing concerning the paſt Actions of Men in former 
Ages, beſides Books, Hiftories, and Traditions, which 
are the Mediums of conveying human Teſtimony z 
as we may infer the Sæill and Magnificence of the 
Antients by ſome Fragments of their Sgatues, and 
Ruins of their Buildings. We know what Roman 
Legions came into Great Britain by Numbers of 
Bricks dug out of the Earth in ſome Parts of the 
Iland, with the Marks of ſome particular Legion 
upon them, which muſt have been employ'd there 
in Brick- making. We rectify ſome Miſtakes in 
Hiſtory by Statues, Coins, old Altars, Ulenſils of 
War, &c. We confirm or diſprove ſome pre- 
tended Traditions and hiſtorical Writings, by 
Medals, Images, Piftures, Urns, Ec. | 

Thus I have gone thro? all thoſe particular Ob- 
jets of our Fudgment which I firſt propos'd, and 


have laid down Principles and Rules by which we 


may fafely conduct ourſelves therein. There is a 


Variety of other Objects concerning which we 
are occaſionally call'd to paſs a Judgment, (viz. ) 
The Characters of Perſons, the Value and Worth 


of 
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of Things, the Senſe aud Meaning of particyly 
Writers, Matters of Hit, Oratory, Poeſy, Matin 
of Equity in judicial Courts, Matters of Traffick aul 
Commerce betwixt Man and Man, which would he 
endleſs to enumerate, But if the general and jp 
cial Rules of Judgment which have been mentioned 
in theſe two laſt Chapters are treaſur*d up in the 
Mind, and wrought into the very Temper of ou 
Souls in our younger Years, they will lay a Fou. 
dation for juſt and regular Judgment concerning: 
thouſand ſpecial Occurrences in the religious, ci 
and learned Lite, | 
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Of Reaſoning and Syllogiſm. 
$ the firſt Work of the Mind is Perception, 


whereby our Ideas are fram'd, and the 
ſecond is Judgment, which joins or diſ- 
pins our Ideas, and forms a Propoſition, ſo the 
hird Operation of che Mind is Reaſoning, which 
ons ſeveral Propoſitions together, and makes a 
MMgiſin, that is, an Argument whereby we are wont 
0 infer ſomething that is leſs known, from T. ruths 
pbich are more evident. 

In treating of this Subject, let us confider more 
urticularly 

1. The Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Parts of 
hich it is tompos*d. 

2, The ſeveral kinds of Syllogiſms, with parti- 
War Rules relating to them. 
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\ 


4 . 


3. The Doctrine of Sophiſms, or falſe Reaſoning 
zogether with the Means of avoiding them, and j; 
Manner of ſolving or anſwering them. 

4. Some general Rules Io direct our Reaſoning, . 
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a GHAP. I. 


Of the Nature of a Syllogiſm, and the Pam 
of which it is compos'd. 


F the mere Perception and Compariſon of tub 
Ideas would always ſhew us whether they agree 
or diſagree; then all rational Propoſitions would 
be Matters of Intelligence, or firſt Principles, and 
there would be no Uſe of Reaſoning, or drawing 
any Conſequences, Ir is the Narrownelſs ef the 
human Mind which introduces the Neceſſity 0 
Reaſoning. When we are unable to judge of th 
Truth or Falſhood of a Propoſition in an inm- 
diate Manner, by the mere Contemplation of it 
Subject and Predicate, we are then conſtrain'd to 
uſe a Medium, and to compare each of them wit 
ſome third Idea, that by ſeeing how far they agre: 
or diſagree with it, we may be able to judge hoy 
for they agree or diſagree among themſelves: As, 
if there are two Lines A and B, and I know not 
whether they are equal or no, I take a third Lins 
C, or an Inch, and apply it to each of them; if 
agree with them both, then I infer that A and 5 
are equal; but if it agree with one and not wit 
the other, then I conclude A and B are unequal: 


If it agree with neither of them, there can be na 
Compariſon. 


. 
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So if the Queſtion be whetber God muſt be wor- 


ſipped, we ſeek a third Idea, ſuppoſe the Idea of 


a Creator, and lays 
Our Creator muſt be worſhipped. 
Cod is our Creator. 


Therefore God muſt be worſhipped. 
The Compariſon of this bird Idea, with the 


tyo diſtinct Parts of the Queſtion, uſually requires 


wo Propoſitions, which are call'd the Premiſſas: 
The third Propoſition which 1s drawn from them 
i the Concluſion, wherein the Queſtion itſelf is 
anſwered, and the Subject and Predicate joined 
eicher in the Negative or the Affirmative. 

The Foundation of all Affirmative Concluſions is 
aid in this general Truth, that ſo far as two pro- 
pos'd Ideas agree to any third Idea, they agree al- 


ſo among themſelves. The Character of Creator 
agrees to God, and Worſhip agrees to a Creator, 


therefore Worſhip agrees to God. 


The Foundation of all negative Concluſions is 


this, that where one of the two propoſed Ideas 
agrees with the third Idea, and the other diſagrees 
with it, they muſt needs diſagree ſo far alſo with 
one another; as, if no Sinners are happy, and if 
Angels are happy, then Angels are not Sinners. 

Thus it appears what is the ſtrict and juſt No- 
tion of a. Sy/logi/m : It is a Sentence or Argument 
made up of three Propoſitions fo diſpoſed, as that 
the laſt is neceſſarily infer'd from thoſe which go 
before, as in the Inſtances which have been juſt 
mentioned. 
In the Conſtitution of a Syllogiſm two Things 
11 be conſidered, (viz.) the Matter and the Form 
of it. 

The Matter of which a Syllogiſm is made vp, 
8 hree Propoſitions 3 and theſe three Propoſitions. 


He made up of three Ideas or Terms variouſly jom- 
ed. 
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282 LOGIC. Or, Part Ill. 
ed. The three Terms are call'd the remote Matte: 
of a Syllogiſm; and the three Propoſitions, the 
Proxime or immediate Matter of ir. | 
The three Terms are nam'd the Major, the 
Minor, and the Middle. | 
The Predicate of the Concluſion is call'd the 
major Term, becauſe it is generally of larger Ex. 
tenſion than the minor Term, or the Subject. The 
major and minor Terms are call'd the Extremes. 
The middle Term is the third Idea invented and 
diſpos'd in two Propoſitions in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew the Connection between the major and 
minor Term in the Concluſion; for which Reaſon 
the middle Term itſelf is ſometimes called the 
Argument. | 
That Propoſition which contains the Predicate 
of the Concluſion, connected with the middle 
Term, is uſually call'd the major Propoſition, where- 
as the minor Propoſition connects the middle Term 
with the Subject of the Concluſion, and is ſome- 
times call'd the Aſſumption. | 
Note, This exact Diſt inction of the ſeveral Parts 
of a Syllogiſm, and of the major and minor Terms 
connected with the middle Term, in the major and 
minor Propoſitions, does chiefly belong to /impl: 
or categorical Syllogiſms, of which- we ſhall ſpeak 
in the next Chapter, tho? all Syllogiſms whatſo- 
ever have ſomething analogical to it. WW 
Note farther, that the major Propoſition is ge- 
nerally plac'd firſt, and the minor ſecond, and the 
Concluſion in the laſt Place, where the Syllogilm WW | 
is regularly compos'd and repreſented. 
The Form of a Syllogiſmn is the framing and diſ- W's! 
poſing of the Premiſſes according to Art, or juſt W 
Principles of Reaſoning, and the regular Infe- 
rence of the Concluſion from them. 
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om another, is generally expreſt and known by 
te Particle Therefore, when the Argument is 
ormed according to the Rules of Art; tho' in 
mmon Difcourſe or Writing, ſuch cauſal Par- 
cles as For, Beeanuſe, manifeſt the Act of Reaſons 
g as well as the illative Particles Then and Therer 
e: And whereſoever any of theſe Words are 
led, there is a perfect Syllogiſm expreſt or im- 
yd, tho' perhaps the three Propoſitions do not 
pear, or are not placed in regular Form. 


C HAP. II. 


the various Kinds of $ yllegiſms, With par- 
ticular Rules relating to them. 


Yogiſms are divided into various Kinds, 
) either according to the Queſtion which is 
oved by them, according to the Nature and 
mpoſition of them, or according to the miadle 
7m, which is uſed to prove the Queſtion. 


SET > 


univerſal and particular Syllogiſms, both negative 
and affirmative. 


\ Ccording to the Qreſtion which is to be 
proved, ſo Syllogilms are divided into zi- 


ſrmative, and particular Negative. This is often 


ſion ; for ſo many Sorts of Concluſions there 
1 | may 


I 


* 


The AF of Reaſoning or inferring one thing 
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el Aſirmative, univerſal Negative, parlicular 
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led a Diviſion of Syllogiſms drawn from the 
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may be which are marked with the Letters 4 


and may be thus denied of it; as, 10 Injuſtice 
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In an univerſal affirmative Syllogiſm, one Idea 
proved univerſally to agree with another, and m 
be univerſally affirmed of it, as every Sin def 
Death, every unlawful Wiſh is a Sin; therth 
every unlawful Wiſh deſerves Death. - 5 
In an wniver/al negative Syllogiſm, one Ide 
roved to diſagree with another Idea univerſal 


be pleaſing to God; all Perſecution for the Sake 
Conſcience is Injuſtice 3 therefore no Perſecution | 
Conſcience Sake can be pleaſing to God. | 

Particular affirmative, and particular neg 
Syllogiſms may be eaſily underſtood by what is f 
of Univerſals, and there will be ſufficient Examy| 
given of all theſe in the next Section. 

The general Principle upon which theſe uning 
ſal and particular Syllogiſms are founded is thi 
whatſoever is affirmed or denied univerſally of 
Idea, may be affirmed or denied of all the par 
cular Kinds or Beings, which are contained int 
Extenſion of that univerſal Idea. So the Dy 
of Death is affirmed univerſally of Sin, and an; 
lawful Wiſh is one particular Kind of Sin, whi 
is contained in the univerſal Idea of Sin, there, 
the Deſert of Death may be affirmed concern 
an unlawſul iſh. And fo of the reſt. 

Note, In the Doctrine of Syllogiſms, a /ingul 
and an indefinite Propoſition are ranked ame 
Univerſals, as was before obſerved in the Doct. 
of Propoſitions, 
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„ Sec 7. II. 1 
8 plain, ſimple Syllogiſms, and their Rules. 


{ His next Diviſion of Syllogiſms is into ſingle 
and compound. This is drawn from the Na- 
tyre and Compoſition of them. | 

Single Syllogiſms are made up of three Propoſi- 
tions: Compound Syllogiſms contain more than 


three Propoſitions, and may be formed into two 


or more Sy llogiſms. Ee 
Single Syllogiſms, for Diſt inction's Sake, may 
be divided into * Simple, Complex and Conjune- 
ER 
Thoſe are properly called imple or categorical 
Syllogi/ms, which are made up of three plain, fin- 
gle, or categorical Propoſitions, wherein the middle 


Term is evidently and regularly joined with one 
Part of the Queſtion in the major Propoſition, 
and with the other in the minor, whence there. 


ſollows a plain, ſingle Concluſion ; as, every Hu- 
man Virtue is to be ſought with Diligence; Prudence 
s a human Virtue; therefore Prudence is to be fought 
lilgently. | | 


Mete, Tho' the Terms of Propoſitions may be. | 


complex; yet where the Compoſition of che whole 
Argument is thus plain, ſimple and regular, it is 
properly called a imple Syllogiſm, ſince the Com- 


pleftion does not belong to the ſyllogiſtic Form 


of it, 


* As Ideas and Propoſitions are divided into ſingle and cen pound, and /rg/? 
Ire ſubdivided into /imple and complex; ſo there are the fame D:vifions and 
wbdivifions apply'd to Syllogiſms, 
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to mention theſe Axioms beforehand, for the Uf 
of all theſe Rule. 


in Univerſals, and may be infer'd from them; but 
Univerſals are not contained in Particulars, 10 


can be infer*d from them. 


ject is univerſal: In all particular Propoſitions, the 
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Simple Syllogiſins have ſeveral Rules belonging 
to them, which being obſerved, will generally ſ: 
cure us from falſe Inferences : But theſe Rules be. 
ing founded on four general Axioms, it is neceſſut 
of thoſe who will enter into the ſpeculative Reaſon 


Axiom 1. Particular Propoſitions are containel 


bp — — 2 —— cw, SS . 


Axiom 2. In all univerſal Propofitions, the Sub 


Subject is particular. ö 
Axiom 3. In all affirmative Propoſitions, thi” 
Predicate has no greater Extenſion than the Sub 
ject; for its Extenſion is reſtrained by the ? 
ject, and therefore it is always to be eſteemed as: 
particular Idea. It is by mere Accident, if 
ever be taken univerſally, and cannot happen bu by 
in ſuch univerſal or fingular Propoſitions as at T 
reciprocal. | ns Tas | th 
Axiom 4. The Predicate of a negative Propo th: 
ſition. is always taken univerſally, for in its who 
Extenſion it is denied of the Subject. If we fi 
no Stone is vegetable, we deny all ſorts of Vg 05 
tion concerning Slones. | 'L 15 
5 7 fo! 
The Rules of /imple, regular Syllogiſms 21g 
theſe, | 
Rule I. The middle Term muſt not be taken tl * 
particularly, but once at leaſt univerſally. Fo! 4 
the middle Term be taken for two different Pa 1 
or Kinds of the ſame univerſal Idea, then the Sul * 


ject of the Concluſion is compared with one 
; | | tie 


yg oa ered Is a at eres POT 9 
EN Mele tt \ * 


4 
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WW theſe Parts, and the Predicate with another Part, 
and this will never ſhew whether that Subject and 
WM predicate agree or diſagree: There will then be 
four diſtintt Terms in the Syllogiſm, and the two 
Parts of the Queſtion will not be compared with 
the /ame third Idea; as if I ſay, ſome Men are pious, 
. | . | þ 4 | 
ind ſome Men are Robbers, I can never infer that 
une Robbers are pious, for the middle Term Men 
being taken twice particularly, it is not the /ame 
Men who are ſpoken of in the major and minor 
Propoſitions. | 


Rule II. The Terms in the Concluſion muſt never 
le taken more univerſally than they are in the Pre- 
miſſes, The Reaſon is derived from the firſt 
Axiom, that Generals can never be inferred from 
Particulars, | 


Rule III. A negative Concluſion cannot be proved 
by two affirmative Premiſſes. For when the two 
Terms of- the Concluſion are united or agree to 
the middle Term, it does not follow by any Means 
that they diſagree with one another. 5 


Rule IV. F one of the Premiſſes be negative, the 
Concluſion muſt be negative. For if the middle 
Term be denied of either Part of the Conclu- 
lon, it may ſhew that the Terms of the Conclu- 
hon diſagree, but it can never ſhew that they 
agree. 


Rule V. If either of the Premiſſes be particular, the 
Concluſion muſt be particular. This may be proved 
for the moſt part from the firſt Axiom. 
Theſe two laſt Rules are ſometimes united in 
this ſingle Sentence, The Concluſion always follows 
ive weaker Part of the Premiſſes. Now Negatives 

2 2 and 


on the firſt Axiom. 
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and Particularsare counted inferior to Affirmatiye 
and Univerſals. e 6 


Rule VI. From two negative Premiſſes nothiy 
can be concluded. For they ſeparate the midd}: 
Term both from the Subject and Predicate of the 
Concluſion, and when two Ideas diſagree to 3 
third, we cannot infer that they either agree 9 
diſagree with each other: | : 

Yet where the Negation is a Part of the nid 
Term, the two Premiſes may look like Negative; WM! 
according to the Words, but one of them is of. J 
firmative in Senſe ; as, What has no Thought car. f 
act reaſon ; but a Worm has no Thought; therefore 
Warm cannot reaſon. The minor Propoſition dos WM" 
really affirm the middle Term concerning the Sub. b. 
ject, (viz.) a Worm is what has no Thought, and 
thus it is properly in this Syllogiſm an affirmative 


Propoſition. 


Rule VII. From two particular Premiſſes, m. 
thing can be concluded. This Rule depends chief 


A more laborious and accurate Proof of the 
Rules, and the Derivation of every Part of them 
in all poſſible Caſes, from the foregoing Axiom, the 
require ſo much Time, and are of fo little Im- tte 
portance to aſſiſt the right Uſe of Reaſon, that it rr 
is needleſs to inſiſt longer upon them here. SeM"* 
all this done ingeniouſly in the Logick call'd, tie en 
Art of Thinking, Part iti. Chap. iii. &c. p N 
W | CC, N 

. 4 
Defe 
vive 

7 Nye 


Ser. 
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82 cT. III. _ 
Of the Moods and Figures of ſimple Syllogiſms. 


Imple Syllogiſms are adorn'd and ſurrounded in 
8 the common Books of Logick with a Varie- 
ty of Inventions about Moods and Figures, where- 
in by the artificial Contexture of the Letters A, 
E, I, and O, Men have endeavour'd to transform 
Logick, or the Art of Reaſoning, into a ſort of 
Mechaniſm, and to teach Boys to ſyllogize, or 
frame Arguments and refute them, without any 
real inward Knowledge of the Queſtion. This 1s 
almoſt in the ſame Manner as School-boys have 
been taught perhaps in their trifling Years to com- 
poſe Latin Verſes ; i. e. by certain Tables and 
Squares, with a Variety of Letters in them, where- 
n by counting every ſixth, ſeventh, or eighth Let- 
ter, certain Latin Words ſhould be fram'd in the 
Form of Hexameters or Pintameters; and this may 
be done by thoſe who know nothing of Latin or 
of Verſes. 1 

I confeſs ſome of theſe logical Subtilties have 
much more Uſe than thoſe verſifying Tables, and 
there is much Ingenuity diſcover*d in determining 
the preciſe Number of Syllogiſms that may be 
ſorm'd in every Figure, and giving the Reaſons of 
them; yet the Light of Nature, a good Judg- 
ment, and due Conſiderations of Things tend more 
o true Reaſoning than all the Trappings of Moods 
and Figures. 

But leſt this Book be charged with too great 
Defects and Imperfections, it may be proper to 
give ſhort Hints of that which ſome Logicians 
ve ſpent ſo much Time and Paper upon. 
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All the poſſible Combinations of three of tha 


Letters A, E, I, O, to make three Propofitiqng 
amount to /ixty four; but fifty four of them 2 
excluded from forming true Syllogiſms by the / 
ven Rules in the foregoing Section: The remaining 
Ten are variouſly diverſified by Figures and Mad 
into fourteen Syllogiſms. | 

The Figure of a Syllogiſm is the proper Diſpg 
ſition of the middle Term with the Parts of the 
Queſtion. | 5 
A Mood is the regular Determination of Pro 
poſitions according to their Quantity and Quality 
7. e. their univerſal or particular Affirmation ! 
Negation; which are ſignified by certain art 
cial Words wherein the Conſonants are neglected 
and theſe four Vowels A, E, I, O, are oli: 
regarded. . 

There are generally counted three Figures. ( 
In the 7/7 of them the middle Term is H 
Subject of the major Propoſition, and the Predih ? 
cate of the minor. This contains four Mood 
(viz.) Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferio. And | 
is the Excellency of this Figure that all Sorts oi r: 
Queſtions or Concluſions may be prov'd by 1 
whether A, E, I, or O, i. e. univerſal or parti © 
cular, affirmative or negative, as, ” : 

( 


Bar- Every wicked Man is truly miſerable MW 
ba- All Tyrants are wicked Men 
ra. Therefore all Tyrants are truly miſerable, D 


Ce- He that's always in Fear is not happy; 
la- Covetous Men are always in Fear; 
rent. Therefore covetous Men are not happy. | 

ar Bt 
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Da-. Whatſoever furthers our Salvation is good 
| or 063 - | = 

i- Some Afffictions further our Salvation; 

i. Therefore ſome Afflictions are good for us. 


I. Nothing that muſt be repented of is truly 
deſirable; 5 | 

i- Some Pleaſures muſt be repented of; 

9. Therefore there are ſome Pleaſures which are 
not truly deſirable, 


In the ſecond Figure the middle Term is the 
Predicate of both the Premiſſes; this contains 
four Moods, (viz.) Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Ba- 
70, and it admits only of negative Concluſions 
255 


0, No Liar is fit to be believed; 
ſa- Every good Chriſtian is fit to be believed; 
re, Therefore no good Chriſtian is a Liar. 


The Reader may eaſily form Examples of the 
reſt,” | 

The third Figure requires that the middle Term 
be the Subject of both the Premiſſes. It has ſix 
Moods, (viz.) Darapti, Felapton, Diſamis, Datiſi, 
Bocardo, Feriſon : And it admits only of particu- 
lar Concluſions ; as, | | | 


Da- Whoſoever loves God ſhall be ſaved; 
7p- All the Lovers of God have their Imper- 
fections; x | | 
ti, Therefore ſome who have Imperfections ſhall 
be ſaved, 


leave the Reader to form Examples of the 


.. | 
The 
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The Moods of theſe three Figures are comprizeg 
in four Latin Verſes. | + 


Barbara, Celarent, Darii, Ferioquoque prime, 


Ceſare, Cameſtres, Feſtino, Baroco, ſecundæ. 
Y Tertia Darapti ſibi vindicat, atque Fe/apton, 
Adjungens Diſamis, Datiſi, Bocardo, Feriſon. 


The ſpecial Rules of the three Figures are theſ. 
In the fr/# Figure the major Propofition muſt 
always be univerſal, and the minor affirmative, 
In the ſecond Figure allo the major muſt be uni. 
verſal, and one of the Premiſſes, together with 
the Concluſion, muſt be negative. | 
In the third Figure the minor muſt be affirms- 
tive, and the Concluſion always particular, 
There is alſo a fourth Figure wherein the middle 
Term is predicated in the major Propoſition, and 
ſubjected in the minor: But this is a very indirect 
and oblique manner of concluding, and is never 
uſed in the Sciences, nor in human Life, and 
therefore I call it uſeleſs.— Some Logicians will 
allow it to be nothing elſe but a mere Inverſion 
of the firſt Figure; the Moods of it, (viz.) . 
= ralipton, or Barbari, Calentes, Dibatis, Peſpamt, 
= Freſiſom, are not worthy to be explain'd by ons 


Example. 


i B 
Of Complex Syllogiſms. 


| T is not the mere Uſe of complex Terms in: 
F | 1 Syllogiſm that gives it this Name, tho' ons 
1 of the Terms is uſually complex; but thoſe arc 
4 properly called complex Syllogiſms, in which the 
middle Term is not connected with the whole 

Subject 
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gubject, or the whole Predicate in two diſtin&t 
Propoſitions, but 1s intermingled and compared 
with them by Parts, or in a more confus'd man- 
ner, in different Forms of Speech ; as, 

The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Being; 

The Perſians worſhipped the Sun ; 1 

Therefore the Perſians worſhipped a ſenſeleſs Be- 


= 
| Here the Predicate of the Concluſion is wor- 


ith the middle Term Sun in the major Propoſi- 
tion, and the other Part in the minor. 


Thoꝰ this ſort of Argument is confeſs*'d to be 


geat Variety of Arguments uſed in Books of 
earning, and in common Life, whoſe Conſe- 
quence is ſtrong and evident, and which muſt be 
rank*d under this Head; as, 


I. Excluſive Propoſitions will form a complex 

\oument; as, pious Men are the only Favourites 
Heaven true Chriſtians are Favourites of Hea- 
en; therefore /rue Chriſtians are pious Men. Or 
bus, Hypocrites are not pious Men; therefore Hy- 
rites are no Favourites of Heaven. 


Il, Exceptive Propoſitions will make ſuch com- 
ex Syllogiſms; as, None but Phyſicians came to 
te Conſultation 3 the Nurſe is no Phyſician ; there- 
re the Nurſe came not to the Conſultation. ; 


Ill. Or, Comparative Propoſitions ; as, Know- 
edge is better than Riches; Virtue is better than 
wwledge ; therefore Virtue is better than Riches. 
r thus, @ Dove will fly a Mile in a Minute ;, 4 

Ts ; Swallow 


ped a ſenſeleſs Being, part of which is join'd 


mangled, or confuſed, and irregular, if examined 
by the Rules of /imple Syllogiſms 3 yet there is a 
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Swallow flies feoifter than a Dove ; therefore ; 
Swallow will fly more than a Mile in a Minute. 


IV. Or Inceptive and Defitive Propoſitions, , 
the Fogs vaniſh as the Sun ariſes ; but the kin 
have not yet begun to vaniſh ; therefore the Suy 1 
not yet riſen. Es ET 


V. Or Modal Propoſitions ; as, I is neceſſn 
that a General underſtand- the Art of War; bil 
Caius does not underſtand the Art of War; there 
fore it is neceſſary Caius ſhould not be a General 
Or thus, A total Eclipſe of the Sun would ail 
Darkneſs at Noon; it is poſſible that the Moon d 
that Time may totally eclipſe the Sun; therefore if 
is poſſible that the Moon may cauſe Darkneſs d 
Noon. - 
4 _ Beſide all theſe, there is a great Number 
= complex Syllogiſms which can hardly be reduce 


4 under any particular Titles, becauſe the Fon; 
| of human Language are ſo exceeding various; n 
= Chriſtianity requires us to believe what the Ape 
= wrote ; St. Paul ts an Apoſtle; therefore Chri/i1an 
requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. lo 
No human Artiſt can make an Animal; a F. 
a Worm is an Animal; therefore no human Ali 
can make a Fly or a Worm. ; 
The Father always lived in London; the Son uf 
ways liv d with the Father 1, therefore the Son alway x; 
liv'd in London. E 
The Bloſſom ſoon follows the full Bud; this Puri * 
Tree hath many full Buds; therefore it will ſourl 
bave many Bloſſoms. . | Fer 
One Hailſtone never falls alone; but a Hailu'®" 


fell juſt now ;, the refore others fell with it. 
Tunit 
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Thunder ſeldom comes without e - but'# 
tundered Yeſterday ; therefore prot ably it ligbined 


Greek Hiſtorians wrote after the Trojan Var; 


therefore the firſt Greek Hiſtorians wrote after 
Moſes ®. _- | EE 
Now the Force of all theſe Arguments is fo 
evident and concluſive, that tho* the Form of the 
Sylogiſm be never ſo irregular, yet we are ſure 
the Inferences are juſt and true; for the Premiſſes, 
according to the Reaſon of Things, do really con- 
fain the Concluſion that.is deduced from them, which 


he ſhewn hereafter. | | 
The Truth of moſt of theſe complex Syllogiſins 
may alſo. be made to appear (if needfuly by redu- 


to ſome of the conjſundtive Syllogiſms, which are 
deſcribed in the next Section. I will' give an 
Inſtance only in the firſt, and leave the reſt to 
exerciſe the Ingenuity of the Reader. 

The firſt Argument may be reduced to a Syl- 
logiſm in Barbara thus, oo 

The Sun is a ſenſeleſs Being; 

What the Perſians wor ſhipped is the Sun; 
Therefore what the Perſians worſhipped is a 
% Being. Tho? the concluſive Force of this 
WW Argument is evident without this Reduction. 


Perhaps ſome of theſe Syllogiſms may be reduced to thoſe which I 
{WA ©! Connexine afterward 3 but it is of little Moment to what Species they be- 
long: for it is not any formal Sett of Rules ſo much as the Evidence and 


— of Reaſon that muſt determine the Truth or Falſhood of all ſuch Syl- 
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eng them either to regular, imple Syllogiſms, or 
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Szcr. V. 
O conjunctive $ yllogiſms. | 


* are called conjunctive Syllogiſins, wherti 
one of the Premiſſes, namely the major, * 
diſt inct Parts, which are join*d by a Conjunctio 
or ſome ſuch Particle of Speech. Moſt Tine 
the major or minor, er both, are explicitly an 
pound Propoſitions : And generally the major Pr 
poſition is made up of two diſtinct Parts or Pr, 
poſitions in ſuch a manner, as that by the Aſe 
tion of one in the minor, the other is either al 
ſerted or denied in the Concluſion: Or by the U 
nial of one in the minor, the other is either aſſerte 
or denied in the Concluſion. It is hardly poſlib 


the Kinds of them; but the chief amongſt the 
are the conditional Syllogiſm, the disjunctive, ti 
relative, and the connexive. 8 | 


I. The conditional or hypothetical Syllogilm 
whoſe major or minor, or both, are condition 
Propoſitions 3 as, F there be a God, the Moi 
govern d by Providence; but there is a God; ten 
fore the World is govern'd by Providence. 
Theſe Syllogiſms admit two ſorts of true Arg 
mentation, where the major is conditional. 
1. When the Antecedent is aſſerted in then 
nor, that the Conſequent may be aſſerted in ti 
Concluſion; ſuch is the preceding Example. 1 
is called arguing from the Poſition of the Amteith 
to the Poſition of the Conſequent. f 
2. When the Conſequent is contradicted 
the minor Propoſition, that the Antecedent in 
be contradicted in the Concluſion 3 as, I Af 


. 
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are in the right, then the World exiſts without 4 
Cauſe; but the World does not exiſt without @ 
Cauſe 3 therefore Atheiſts are not in the right. This 
is called arguing from . the removing of the Conſe- 


quent 10 the removing of the Antecedent. 
To remove the Antecedent or Conſequent here 


does not merely ſignify the Denial of ir, but the 


Contradiftion of it; for the mere Denial of it by 


a contrary Propoſttion will not make a true Syllo- 


giſm, as appears thus: F every Creature be rea- 


ſcnable, every Brute is reaſonable ; but no Brute is 
reaſonable ; therefore 10 Creature is reaſonable. 
Whereas if you ſay in the minor, but every Brute 
i not reaſonable, then it would follow truly in the 
Concluſion, therefore every Creature is not rea- 


fonable. 


vin; therefore the Dead ſhall riſe. 


There are alſo two ſorts of falſe Arguing, (viz. ) 
(1.) From the removing of the Antecedent to the re- 
moving of the Conſequent ; or, (2.) From the Poſi- 
tion of the Conſequent to the Poſition of the Antece- 


dent, Examples of theſe are eaſily fram'd; as, 


(.) If a Miniſter were a Prince he muſt be bo- 


mured ; But a Miniſter is not a Prince; 
Therefore he muſt not be honour d. 


6 


When the Antecedent or Conſequent are nega- 
tive Propoſitions, they are remov'd by an Affir- 
mative; as, If there be no God, then the World 
does not diſcover creating Wiſdom ; but the World 
dhes diſcover creating Wiſdom ; therefore there is 4 
God. In this Inſtance the Conſequent is remov'd 
or contradicted in the minor, that the Antecedent 
may be contradicted in the Concluſion. So in this 
Argument of St. Paul, 1 Cor. xv. F the Dead riſe 
mt, Chriſt died in vain; but Chriſt did not die in 
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28 LOGTOCK: o, Pain 
(2.) If a Miniſter were a Prince, be muſt be by. 
noured; But a Miniſter muſt-be honoured 5 
Therefore he is a Prinee. 000000 
Who ſees not the ridiculous Falſhood of both 
| theſe Syllogiſms ? | | 


Obſerv. I. If the Subject of the Antecedent and 
the Conſequent be the ſame, then the hypothetical 
Syllogiſm may be turned into a categorical One; 
as, If Cæſar be a King be muſt be honoured but 
Cæſar is a King; therefore, &c. This may be 
changed thus, Every King muſt be honoured; but 
Cæſar is a King; therefore, Cc. | 


Obſerv. II. If the major Propoſition only be 
conditional, the Concluſion is categorical : But if 
the minor or both be conditional, the Concluſion is 
alſo conditional; as, The Worſhippers of Images are 
Idolaters; If the Papiſts worſiip a Crucifix, the 
are Worſhippers of an Image; therefore if the Po- 
piſts worſhip a Crucifix, they are Idolaters. But 
this ſort of Syllogiſms ſhould be avoided as much 
as poſſible in Diſputation, becauſe they greatly 
embarraſs a Cauſe: The Syllogiſms, whoſe major 
only is hypothetical, are very frequent, and us 0 
with great Advantage. 1154) v8 


II. A digjunfive Syllogi/m is when the major 
Propoſition is disjunctive; as, The Earth movts 
in a Circle or an Elligſis; but it does not move in 6 
Circle; therefore it moves in an Ellipfis. 

A disjunfive Syllogiſm may have many Members 
or Parts thus; if is either Spring, Summer, Att 
tumn, or Winter ; but it is not Spring, Autumn, 
Winter ; therefore it is Summer. 1 

The true Method of arguing here is from {it 
Aſſertion of one, to the Denial of the reſt, or * 

| | tit 
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Denial of one.or more, to the Aſſertion of what 
mains e but the major ſhould be ſo framed, that 
e ſeveral Parts of it can't be true together, tho? 


ie of them is evidently true. 


ul bis Servants be; but Chriſt is in Heaven, 
erefore His Servants ſhall be there alſo.” Or, As 


Coward ; therefore his Soldiers are ſo too. 


tion muſt be referred to this Heads as, As 
0 are to four, ſo are three to ſix ; but two make 
bal, of four; therefore three mak? the balf of 


Beſides theſe, there is another ſort of Syllogiſm 
hich is very natural and common, and yet Au- 
ors take very little notice of it, call it by an 
proper Name, and deſcribe it very defectively, 
d that is, 


IV. A connexive Syllogiſm. This ſome have 
led copulative 3 but it does by no means require 
e major to be a copulative nor a compound Pro- 
tion (according to the Definition given of it, 
II. Chap. II. SeF. 6.) but it requires that 
o or more Ideas be ſo connected either in the 
mplex Subject or Predicate of the major, that 
one of them be affirmed or denied in the minor, 
nmon Senſe will naturally ſhew us what will 
the Conſequence. It would be very tedious 
uſeleſs to frame particular Rules about them, 
"ll appear by the following Examples, which 
very various, and may yet be farther multi- 


* 


l 


U (I.) Meek- 


III. A relative Syllogiſin requires the major Pro- 
oficion to be relative; as Yhere Chriſt is there 


le Captain, ſo are bis Soldiers; but the Captain 


Arguments that relate to the Doctrine of Pro- 
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' Ceptive, excluſive, comparative, and modal Proj 
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not ſerve God. Or the minor may run thus, j 


Mammon. 


(i.) Meekneſs and Humility always go wogethef 
Moſes was a Man of Meekneſs, therefore Moſs 
was alſo humble. Or we may form this ming 
Pharaoh was no humble Man; therefore he was 
meek. _ | 5 
(z.) No Man can ſerve God and Mammon; j| 
covetous Man ſerves Mammon; therefore he 40 


true Chriſtian ſerves God; therefore he does nt |; 
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(3.) Genius muſt join with Study to make a gui 
Man; Florino has Genius but he cannot ſtudy ; ther 
fore Florino will never be a great Man: Or thug 

uintus ſtudies hard but has no Genius; therefq 

uintus will never be a great Man. 

(4.) Gulo can't make a Dinner without Fleſh ad 
Fiſh ; there was no Fiſh to be gotten ib Day; ther 
fore Gulo his Day cannot make a Dinner. 

(5.) London and Paris are in different Latitud: 
the Latitude of London 7s 514% Deg. therefore | 
cannot be the Latitude of Paris. 1 

(6.) Joſeph and Benjamin had one Molle 
Rachel was tbe Mother of Joſeph ; therefore | 
was Benjamin*s Mother too. 8 
7.) The Father and the Son are of equal Stalur 
The Father is ſix Foot high; therefore the Son is| 
Foot high alſo. | L 

(8.) Pride is inconſiſtent with Innocence; Au 
bave Innocence; therefore they have no Pride. ( 
thus; Devils have Pride; therefore they have ! 
Innocence. I 

I might multiply other Inſtances of theſe « 
nexive Syllogiſins, by bringing in all forts of 


ſitions into the Compoſition of them; for 
theſe may be wrought into conjunctive, as wel 
into /imple Syllogiſms, and thereby we may * 

- BY | _ (i 


1 
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hem complex. But it would waſte Time and Pa- 
without equal Profit. 
Concerning theſe various Kinds of conjunctive 
Gllogiſms, take theſe two Obſervations. 


Oherv. I. Moſt of them may be transformed 
into categorical Syllogiſms by thoſe who have a 
mind to prove the Truth of them that Way; or 
they may be eaſily converted into each other by 
changing the Forms of Speech. 


Oberv. IT. Theſe conjunctive Syllogiſms are ſel- 
om deficient or faulty in the Form of them; for 
ſuch a Deficience would be diſcovered at firſt 
lance generally by common Reaſon, without 
ny artificial Rules of Logick : The chief Care 
therefore is to ſee that the major Propoſition be 
true, upon which the whole Force of the Argu- 
nent uſually depends, | 


Ster. VI. 
| = compound Syllogiſms. 
] E properly call thoſe compound Syllogi/ms 


which are made up of two or more /ingle 
jlogi/ms, and may be reſolved into them.. The 
ef Kinds are theſe, Epichirema, Dilemma, Pro- 
ori/mus, and Sorites. 


l. Epichirema is a Syllogiſm which contains the 
oof of the major or minor, or both, before it 
ans the Concluſion, This is often uſed in Wri- 
g, in publick Speeches, and in common Con- 
mation, that ſo each Part of the Diſcourſe may 
confirmed and put out of Doubt, as it moves 

2 on 
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on toward the Concluſion, which was chiefly de. 
ſigned. Take this Inſtance ; 
Sickneſs may be good for us; for it weans us fro 
the Pleaſures of Life, and makes us think of ir 
ing; 
* we are uneaſy under Sickneſs, which 29 
pears by our {mpatience, Complaints, Groaning 
&c. | 
Therefore we are uneaſy ſometimes under thi 
which is good for Us5. 
Another Inſtance you may ſee in Cicero's Oratio 
in Defence of Milo, who had ſlain Clodius. Hi 
major Propoſition is, that it is lawful for one My 
* to kill another who lies in wait to kill him; which 
he proves from the Cuſtom of Nations, from nat 
Equity, Examples, &c. his minor is, that Clodi 
laid wait for Milo; which he proves by his An 
Guards, &c. and then infers the Concluſion, th 


it was lawful for Milo to kill Clodius. 


: . II. A Dilemma is an Argument which div. 
the whole into all its Parts or Members by a 4M, 
junctive Propoſition, and then infers ſomethin 
concerning each Part which is finally infer'd confi 
cerning the whole. Inſtances of this are frequent 
as, In this Life we muſt either obey our vicious Wn 
clinations or reſiſt them : To obey them will bring lis 
and Sorrow, to reſiſt them is laborious and painfilWMor 
Therefore we cannot be perfectly free from Sorrout 
Pain in this Life. FO 
A Dilemma becomes faulty or ineſfectual thr 
Ways: Firſt, When the Members of the Divili 
are not well oppos'd, or not fully enumerated; | 
then the major is falſe. Secondly, When what 
aſſerted concerning each part is not juſt ; for ti 
the minor is not true, » Thirdly, When it may 
| | retort 
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rtorted with equal Force upon him who ut · 
ers it. 
1 here was a famous antient Inſtance of this 
(iſe wherein a Dilemma was retorted. Euaiblus 
romiſed Protagoras a Reward when he had taught 
him the Art of Pleading, and 1t was to be paid the 
firſt Day that he gain d any Cauſe in the Court. 
After a conſiderable time Protagoras goes to Law 
rich Euathlus for the Reward, and uſes this Di- 
emma; Either the Cauſe will go on my Side or on 
an: I tbe Canſe goes on my Side, you muſt pay 
* according to the Sentence of the Fudge: if the 
Cie goes on your Side, you muſt. pay me according 
your Bargain: Therefore whether the Cauſe goes 
jr me or againſt me you muſt pay me the Reward. But 
Euatblys retorted this Dilemma thus: Eilber 1 
fall gaih the Cauſe or loſe it : If gain the Cauſe, 
then nothing will be due to you according to the Sen- 
tence of the Tudge : But if I loſe the Cauſe, nothing 
will be que lo you according io my Bargain: There- 
fore whether T loſe or gain the Cauſe 1 Wil not pay 
uu, for nothing will be due to you. 

Note 1. A Dilemma is uſually defcribed as tho? 
talways proved the Abſurdity, Inconvenience, or 
Unreaſonableneſs of ſome Opinion or Practice; 
Yn! chis is the moſt common Deſign of it; but it 
s plain, that it may alſo be uſed 0 prove the Truth 
N or Advantage of any thing propoſed; as, In Hea- 
1 foall either have Def res or not : If we have 
m Deſires, then we have full Satisfaction; if we 
bave Deſi ITS, they ſhall be ſatisfied as faſt as they 
ariſe 3 in Heaven we ſaall be compleatly 
altsjiec 

Mie 2. This ſort of Argument may be com- 
poied of three or more Members, and may be 
called a Tilemma. 


U 3 III. A 


PA. 
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III. A Ps is 6.” NAG two or more Syllg. 
giſms are ſo connected together, that the Gon 
cluſion of the former is the major or the minor of 
the following; as, Blood can't think; but the $i 
ef Man thinks; therefore tbe Soul of Man is wt 
Blood; but the Soul of a Brute is Bis Blood accord. 
ing to the Scripture ; therefore the Soul of May 
is different from the Soul of a Brute. See another 
Inſtance in the Introduction to this Treatiſe, p. 5 


IV. A Sorites is when ſeveral middle Terms are 
| Choſen to connect one another ſucceſſively in ſeye. 
ral Propoſitions, till the laſt Propoſition connect 
its Predicate with the firſt Subject. Thus, 4] 
Men of Revenge have their Souls often uneaſy ; un 
eaſy Souls are a Plague to themſelves 3 wow tt it 
ones own Plague is Folly in the extreme; therefor 
all Men of Revenge are extreme Fools. 

The Apoſtle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an [Inſtance 
of this ſort of Argument if it were reduced to ex- 
act Form: Ibom he foreknew thoſe be predeſtinatid 


whom he predeſtinated he called; whom he called lu 


juſtified ; whom he juſtified . be glorified ; theretore 
whom he foreknew he 3 | 

To theſe Syllogiſms it may not be i improper to 
add [ndudion, which is, when from ſeveral part 
cular Propoſitions we infer one general; as, Ti 
Doctrine of the Socinians cannot be proved from tit 
N it cannot be proved from the Ads of Ile 

Apoſites, it cannot be proved from the Epiſtles, wt 
. Book of Revelations ; therefore it canfiot be proved 
from the New Teſtament. 

Note, This ſort of Argument is often defectir, 
becauſe there is not due Care taken to enumerate 
all the Particulars on which the Concluſion ſhould 
orpend, 


All 
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All theſe four Kinds of Syllogiſms in this Section 

may be called redundant, becauſe they have more 
than three Propoſitions. But there is one ſort of 
Syllogiſm which is defe&ive, and is call'd an Eu- 
thmem, becauſe only the Concluſion with one of 
the Premiſſes is expreſt, while the other is ſuppoſed 
and reſerved 1n the Mind : Thus, There is no true 
Religion without good Morals ; therefore a Knave 
cannot be truly religious: Or thus, It is our Duty 10 
e our Neighbours as ourſelves ; therefore there are 
but few who perform their Duty, 1 

Note, This is the moſt common ſort of Argu— 
ment amongſt Mankind both in Writing and in 
Speaking; for it would take up too much Time, 
nd too much retard the Diſcourſe to draw out all 
our Arguments in Mood and Figure, Belides, Man- 
kind love to have ſo much Compliment paid to 
their Underſtandings as to ſuppoſe that they know 
the Major or Minor, which is ſuppreſſed and im- 
plied, when you pronounce the other Premiſs and 
the Concluſion. | 

If there be any Debate about this Argument, 
the Syllogiſm muſt be compleated in ordeꝝ to try 
ts Force and Goodneſs by adding the ablent Pro- 
poſition. : | 


' 
J 
1 
A 


SP Cy. Yu 


Ve middle Terms, of common Places or Topics, 
1 and Invention of Arguments. | 


| HE. next Diviſion of Syllggiſms is according 

to the middle Term, which is made uſe of in 
the Proof of any Propoſition. Now the middle 
Term (as we have hinted before) is often called the 
Wl 4gument, becauſe the Force of the Syllogiſm de- 

prads upon it: We muſt make a little Delay here 
| | U'4 to 
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to treat briefly of the Doctrine of Topics, or Play 
whence middle Terms or Arguments are drawn. 

All Arts and Sciences have ſome general Sub. 
jects which belong to them, which are call'd 5. 
pics, or common Places; becauſe middle Terms ar 
borrow'd, and Arguments deriv'd from them fix 
the Proof of the various Propofitions which we 
have occaſion to diſcourſe of. The Topics of 
Grammar are Etymology, Noun, Verb, Conſtrugj, 
on, Signification, &c, The Topicks of Logic ar 
Genus, Species, Difference, Property, Definitin, 
Diviſion, &c. The Topics of Ontology or Mey. 

phyfics are Cauſe, Effect, Action, Paſſion, Iden. 

1, Oppoſition, Subject, Adjundt, Sign, &c. The 
Topics of Morality or Ethics are Law, Sin, Dy- 
ty, Authority, Freedom of Will, Command, Thre: 
ning, Reward, Puniſhment, &c. The Topic o 
Theology are God, Chriſt, Faith, Hope, Warſhi, 
Salvation, &c. 
To theſe ſeveral Topics there belong particular 
. Obſervations, Axioms, Canons or Rules*, which 
are laid down in their proper Sciences; as, 
_ Grammar hath ſuch Canons, (viz.) Words ini 
different Conſtruction obtain a different Senſe. Mardi * 
deriv'd from the ſame Primitive may probably bau? 
ſome Ajjunity in their original Meaning, &c. u 

Canons in Logic are ſuch as theſe, Every Pan © 
of a Diviſion ſingly taken muſt contain leſs that 
ine Whole. AM Definition muſt be peculiar and pr. 
per to ihe' Thing defin'd. Whatever is affirmed u 
denied of the Genus, may be affirmed or denied of l 
Species, &c. 5 

Metaphyſical Canons are ſuch as theſe; nd 
Cauſes belong only to intelligent Agents. If a naturi 
and neceſſary Cauſe operate, the Effect will fallow 


* A Canon is 2 Propoſition declaring ſome Property of the Subject, which 
is not expreſt in the Deſinition or Diviſion of it. 2 25 8 
Jl 
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ens wei te of Reaſon, ey 
Ge. and there are large logues of many more 
in each diſtinct Science. 5 | 

Now it has been the Cuſtom of thoſe who 
teach Logick or Rhetorick to direct their Diſciples, 
when they want an Argument, to conſult the ſe- 
veral _ which are ſuited to their Subject af 
Diſcourſe, and to rummage over the Definitions, 
Diviſions and Canons that belong to each Topic. 
This is call'd the Invention of an Argument; and 
it is taught with much Solemnity in ſome Schools. 

grant there may be good Uſe of this Practice 
for Perſons of a lower Genius, when they are to 
compoſe any Diſcourſe for the Publick; or for 


thoſe of ſuperior Parts to refreſh their Memory, 


and revive their Acquaintance with a Subject 
which has been long abſent from their Thoughts; 
or when their natural Spirits labour under Indiſpo- 
fition and Languor; but when a Man of moderate 


by juſt Diligence and Enquiry, he has ſeldom need 
od run knocking at the Doors qf all the Topics that 
he may furniſh himſelf with Argument or Matter 
of ſpeaking: And indeed. it is only a Man of Senſe 
end judgment that can uſe common Places or To- 
ic well ; for amongſt this Variety he only knows 
what is fit to be left out, as well as what is fit to 
be ſpoken. 
By ſome logical Writers this Buſineſs of Topics, 
aud Izvention is treated of in ſuch a manner with 
mathematical Figures and Diagrams, fill'd with 
he barbarous technical Words, Napcas, Nipcis, 
Ropcos, Noſrop, Ec. as tho? an ignorant Lad were 
to be led mechanically in certain artificial Harneſ- 
bs and Trammels to find out Arguments to prove 
or refute any Propoſition whatſoever, without any 
Rational Knowledge of the Ideas. Now there is 
no Need to throw Words of Contempt on ſuch 
vii 85 a Practice; 


dagacity has made himſelf Maſter of his Theme 
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a Practice; the very Deſcription of it carries Re. 
proof and Ridicule in Abundance. 8 


Scr. VIII. 
Of ſeveral Kinds of Arguments and Demonſtrating 


| E proceed now to the Diviſion of Sylb. 
W giſms according to the middle Term; and 
in this Part of our Treatiſe the Syllogiſms them. 
ſelves are properly called Arguments, and are thus 


diſtributed. 


I. Arguments are call'd Grammatical, Logical, 
Metaphy ical, Phyſical, Moral, Mechanical, Thu. 
togical, &c. according to the Art, Science, or Sub. 
ject whence the middle Term or Topick is bor- Wil ; 
row'd. Thus if we prove that zo Man ſbould ed t 
from his Neighbour becauſe the Scripture forbids it, Wl / 
this is a theological Argument: If we prove it front 

the Laws of the Land, it is political; but if we prove 
it from the Principles of Reaſon and Equity, the 
Argument 1s moral. in 


II. Arguments are either certain and evident, ot ¶ ty 


doubtful and merely probable. | 
Probable Arguments are thgſe whoſe Concluli-W ty 
ons are proved hy ſome probable Medium; 2, MM 50 


This Hill was once a Church-Yard, or a Field 
Battle, becauſe there are many human Bones founuWM an 
Bere. This is not a certain Argument, for humal 
Bones might have been convey'd there ſome othe! 
Way. 

Evident and certain Arguments are call'd D. 


monſtrations; for they prove their Concluſions bi. 
clear Mediums and undoubted Principles; andi e 
Mor 


they are generally divided into theſe two Sorts. 
1 - 1. Demon 
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1. Demonſtrations a Priori, which prove the 
Effect by its neceſſary Cauſe; as, I prove the 
Scripture is tnfallibly true, becauſe i it is be Mord 
Cod, ꝛcbo cannot lye. 

2. Demonſtrations 4 Poſteriori, which infer the 
Cauſe from its neceſſary Effect; as, I infer there 
bath been the Hand of ſome Artificer here, becauſe 
| find a curious Engine. Or, I infer there is a God, 


from the Works of his Wiſdom in the viſible World. 


The laſt of theſe is calPd Demonſtratio 29 ir, 
becauſe it proves only the Exiſtence of a Thing; 
the firſt is nam'd Demonſtratio rs dior, becauſe it 
ſhews alſo the Cauſe of its Exiſtence. 

But Note, That tho? theſe two ſorts of Argu- 
ments are moſt peculiarly call'd Demonſtrations, 
yet generally any ſtrong and convincing Argument 
obtains that Name; and it is the Cuſtom of Ma- 
thematicians to cal) all their Arguments Demon- 
ſtrations, from what Medium ſoever they derive 
them. 


III. Arguments are divided into artificial and 
inartificial. 

An grtificial Argument is taken from the Na- 
ture and Circumſtances of the Things; and if the 
Argument be ſtrong it produces a natural Certain- 
ty; as The World was firſt en by God, becauſe 
nothing can create itſelf. 

An inartificial Argument is the Teſtimony of 
another, and this is call'd original, when our In- 
formation proceeds immediately from the Perſons 
concern'd, or from Eye or Ear-Witneſſes of a Fact: 
tis call'd Tradition when it is deliver'd by the 
Report of others. 

We have taken Notice before, that Teſtimony 
d either divine or human. If the human Teſti- 
mony be ſtrong, it produces a moral W 

ut 
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but divine Teſtimony produces a ſupernatural Ger. 

tainty which is far ſuperior. 
Mote, Arguments taken from human 7. eftimony 
as well as from Laws and Rules of Equity, are tal 
led moral; and indeed the ſame Name is alſo ap- 
lied to every ſort of Argument which is drawn 
4 the free Actions of Ged, or the contingent A. 
tions of Men, wherein we cannot ariſe to a natural 
Certainty, but content ourſelves with an high De- 
gree of Probability, which in many Caſes is ſcarce 

| 1 to natural Gertainty 


IV. Argamens are either direct or indirect. It 
is a diref? Argument where the middle Term is 

ſuch as proves the Queſt ion itſelf, and infers that 

very Propoſition which was the Matter of En: 
quiry. An indirect or oblique Argument proves or 
refutes ſome other Propoſition, and thereby makes 
the Thing enquir'd appear to be true by plain 
Conſequence. 

Several Arguments are calPd indirect; as, (i.) 
When ſome contradictory Propoſition is prov'd 
to be falſe, improbable or impoſſible : Or when 
upon Suppolition of the Falſhood or Denial of 
the original Propoſition, ſome Abſurdity is infer- 
red. This is called a Proof per impaſſibile, or 3 | 
Reduflio ad abſurdum. (2.) When ſome other if + 
Propoſition is prov'd to be true which is leſs pro- 
bable, and thence it follows that the original Pro- 
polition 1s true, becauſe it is more probable. This MF * 
is an Argument ex magis probabili ad minus. (3) © 

t 
a 


When any other Propolition is prov'd upon which 
it was before agreed to yield the original Queſtion. WM 3 
This is an Arge ument ex Conceſſo. l 


V. There is yet 3 Rank of Argument 


Which have Patin Names; their true Diſtindion 
| i 
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is derived from the Topics or middle Terms which 
are uſed in them, the? they are called an Addreſs 
to our Judgment, our Faith, our Ignorance, our 
Profeſſion, our Modeſty, and our Paſſions, 

1. If an Argument be taken from the Nature 
or Exiſtence of Things, and addreſs'd to the 
Reaſon of Mankind, it is call'd Argumentum ad 
Judicium. 

2. When it is dn Sow ſome convincing 
Teſtimony, it is Argumentum ad Fidem, an Addreſs 
to our Faith. | 

3. When it is drawn from any inſufficient Me- 
dium whatſoever, and yet the Oppoſer has not 
Skill to refute or anſwer it, this is Argumentum ad 
Ignorantiam, an Addreſs co our Ignorance. 

4. When it is built upon the profeſt Principles 
or Opinions of the Perſon with whom we — 
whether theſe Opinions be true or falſe, it is name 
Argumentum ad Hominem, an Adcreſs to our pro- 
feſt Principles. St. Paul often uſes this Argument 
when he reaſons with the Jets, and when he ſays, 
I ſpeak as a Man. 

5. When the Argument is fetch'd from the 
Sentiments of ſome wife, great, or good Men, 
whoſe Authority we reverence and hardly dare 


oppoſe, it is called Argumentum ad Verecundiam, an 
Addreſs to our Modeſty. » 


6. I add finally, when an Argument is borrow- | 


ed from any Topics which are ſuited to engage 
the Inclinations and Paſſions of the Hearers on 
the Side of the Speaker, rather than to convince 
the Judgment, this is Argumentum ad Paſſiones, 
an Addreſs to the Paſſions ; or if it be made pub- 
lickly, it is cali'd. ad Populum, or an _— '0 
the People. 
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After all theſe Diviſions of Syllogi/m or Argy. 


ment ariſing from the middle Term, there is one 
Diſtinction proper to be mention'd which ariſes 
from he Premiſſes. An Argument is call'd ani. 
form when both the Premiſſes are deriv'd from the 
ſame Springs of Knowledge, whether it be Sex, 


EKRKeaſon, Conſciouſneſs, human Faith, or divine Faith: 


But when the two Premiſſes are deriv'd from dif. 


| ferent Springs of Knowledge, it is call'd a mixt 


Argument. . 
Whether the Concluſion muſt be call'd Human 


or Divine, when one or both Premiſſes are Mat. 


ters of Divine Faith but the Concluſion is drawn 


by buman Reaſon, I leave to be diſputed and 


determin'd in the Schools of Theology. 

Thus the ſecond Chapter is finiſh'd, and a par. 
ticular Account given of all the chief Kinds or Syl. 
logiſms or Arguments which are made uſe of among 
Men, or treated of in Logick, together with 


ſpecial Rules for the Formation of them, as far 


as is neceſſary, _ 
If a Syllogiſm agree with the Rules which are 
given for the Conſtruction and Regulation of it, 


it is called a true Argument : If it diſagree with 


theſe Rules, it is a Paralogiſin, or Falſe Argument: 
Bur when a falſe Argument puts on the Face and 
pearance of a true one, then it is properly cal- 


led a Sophiſm or Fallacy, which ſhall be the Subject 


of the next Chapter. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
The Doctrine of Sopbiſins. 


ROM Truth nothing can really follow but 
what is rue Whenſoever therefore we find 
a falſe Concluſion drawn from Premiſſes which ſeem 
to be true, there muſt be ſome Fault in the De- 
duction or Inference; or elſe one of the Premiſſes 
is not true in the Senſe in which it is uſed in that 
Argument. 1 ö 
When an Argument carries the Face of Truth 
with it, and yet leads us into Miſtake, it is a 
Sophiſm 3 and there is ſome Need of a particular 
Deſcription of theſe fallacious Arguments, that we 
| may with more Eaſe and Readineſs detect and 
ſolve them. fy Rs WO 


| S1 7. k | 
Of ſeveral Kinds of Sophiſms, and their Solution. 


A the Rules of right Judgment and of good 
I Ratiocination often coincide with each 
other, ſo the Doctrine of Prejudices, which was 
treated of in the ſecond Part of Logick, has anti- 
cipated a great deal of what might be ſaid on the 
dubject of Sopbiſms; yet I ſhall mention the moſt 
remarkable Springs of falſe Argumentation, which 
2 8 by Logicians to ſome of the following 

eads. | 


I. The 
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I. The firſt ſort of Sophiſm is call'd Ignoratio 
Klenchi, or a Miſtake of the Queſtion; that is, 
when ſomething elſe is prov'd which has neither 
any neceſſary Connection or Inconſiſtency with 
the Thing enquired, and conſequently gives ng 
Determination to the Enquiry, tho' it may ſeem 
at firſt Sight to determine the Queſtion ; as, if 
any ſhould conclude that St. Paul was not a 13. 
tive Jew, by proving that he was born à Roman; 
or if they ſhould pretend to determine that he waz 


neither Roman, nor Few, by proving that he was 


born at Tarſus in Cilicia: Theſe Sophiſms are re- 


futed by ſhewing that all theſe three may be true; 


for he was born of Fewiſh Parents in the City of 
Tarſus, and by ſome peculiar Privilege granted to 
his Parents, or his native City, he was born a 
Denizon of Rome. Thus there 1s neither of theſe 
three Characters of the Apoſtle inconſiſtent with 
each other, and therefore the proving one of them 
true does not refute the others. 

Or if the Queſtion be propos'd, HYhether Exceſs 


of Wine can be hurtful to him that drinks it, and the 


Sophiſter ſhould prove that it revives his Spirits, 
it exhilarates his Soul, it gives a Man Courage, and 
makes him ſtrong and ative, and then he takes it 
for granted that he has prov'd his Point. 
But the Reſpondent may eaſily ſhew that tho 
Wine may do all this, yet it may be finally buriful 
both to the Soul and Body of him that drinks it to 
EXCE/S. DOS TH 

_ Diſputers when they grow warm are ready to 
run into this Fallacy : They dreſs up the Opinion 
of their Adverſary as they pleaſe, and aſcribe Sen- 
timents to him which he doth not adknowledge; 
and when they have with a great deal of Pomp 


attacked and confounded theſe Images of Straw 
* : 155 | a 


al n 
le 18 
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f their own making, they triumph over their 
dverſary as tho* they had utterly confuted his 
Jpinion. 

7 is a Fallacy of the ſame kind which a Diſpu- 
i; is guilty of when he finds that his Adverſary 
too hard for him, and that he cannot fairly 
ore the Queſtion firſt propos'd ; he then with 


me other kindred Point which he can prove, 
d exults in that new Argument wherein his 
ponent never contradicted him. | 

The Way to prevent this Fallacy is by keeping 
e Eye fixt on the preciſe Point of Diſpute, and 
ither wandring from it ourſelves, nor ſuffering 
r Antagoniſt ro wander from 1t, or ſubſtitute 
y thing elſe in its Room. 


IL, The next Sophiſm is called Petitio Principii, 


a Suppoſetion of what is not granted; that is, when 


y Propoſition is proved by the ſame Propoſition 
other Words, or by ſomething that is equally 
certain and diſputed : As if any one undertake 
prove that the human Soul is extended thro* all 
Parts of the Body, becaule it re/ides in every 
mber, which is but the ſame Thing in other 


ut bis Religion is the only Catholick Religion, and 
terived from Chriſt and his Apoſtles, becauſe it 
es with the Doctrine of all the Fathers of the 
uch, all the Holy Martyrs, and all the Chriſtian 
Wd throughout all Ages: Whereas this is a great 
lat in Conteſt, whether their Religion does 
ſee with that of all the Antients and the 
miuve Chriſtians, or no. 


l. That Sort of Fallacy which is called a 
es very near akin to the Petitio Principii; as, 
„ when 
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ſords. Or if a Papiſt ſhould pretend to prove 
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when one of the Premiſſes in a Sy llogiſm is qu 
tioned and oppoſed, and we intend to Prove 
by the Concluſion: Or, when in a Train of 8 
logiſms we prove the laſt by recurring toy 
was the Concluſion of the firſt. The Pafiſt 
famous at this Sort of Fallacy, when they jy 
the Scripture to be the Word of God by the Auth 
or infallible Teſtimony of their Church; and yh 
they are called to ſhew-the 7nfallible Arthori 
their Church, they pretend to prove it h) 
Scripture. | 


IV. The next kind of Sophiſm is called 
Cauſa pro Cauſa, or the Aſignation of a falſe Cr 
This the Peripatetic Philoſophers were guily 
continually, when they told us that certain Be 
which they called ſubſtantial Forms, were 
Springs of Colour, Motion, Vegetation, and 
various Operations of natural Beings in the: 
mate and inanimate World; when they infor 
us that Nature was terribly afraid of Vacuum, 1 
that this was the Cauſe why the Water would 
fall out of a long Tube if it was turned up 
down: The Moderas as well as the Antients 
often into this Fallacy when they poſitively a 
the Reaſons of natural Appearances, with 
ſufficient Experiments to prove them. 
Aſtrologers are over-run with this Sort of Fe 
cies, and they cheat the People groſly by prete 
ing to fell Fortunes, and to deduce the Cauſ 
the various Occurrences in the Lives of M 
from the various Poſitions of the Stars and Plan 
which they call Aſpecls. 
When Comets and Eclipſes of the Sun and 
are tonſtrued to ſignify the Fate of Princes, 
Revolution of States, Famine, Wars and Cu 
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tes of all Kinds, it is a Fallacy that belongs to 
this Rank of Sophi/ms. 

There is ſcarce any thing more common in hu- 
man Life than this Sort of deceitful Argument. 
If any two accidental Events happen to concur, 


one is preſently made the Cauſe of the other. f 
Titius wronged his Neighbour of a Guinea, and in 


Months after he fell down and broke bis Leg, 
weak Men will impute it to the divine Vengeance 
on Titius for his former Injuſtice. This Sophiſm 
was found alſo in the early Days of the World : 
For when holy Job was ſurrounded with uncommon 
Miſcries, his own Friends inferr*d, that he vas a 
mſt beinous Criminal, and charged him with ag- 
gravated Guilt as the Cauſe of his Calamities ; tho 
God himſelf by a Voice from Heaven ſolv'd this 


Iuncharitable Sophiſm, and cleared his Servant 7ob 
Wo! that Charge. 


How frequent is it among Men to impute 
Crimes to wrong Perſons? We too often charge 
that upon the wicked Contrivance and premedi- 
ated Malice of a Neighbour, which aroſe merely 
rom Ignorance, or from unguarded Temper. 
Ind on the other hand, when we have a Mind to 
xxcuſe ourſelves, we practiſe the ſame Sophiſm, 
nd charge that upon our Inadvertence or our Ig- 
dorance, which perhaps was deſign'd Wickedneſs. 
Nhat is really done by a Neceſſity of Circumſtan- 
s, we ſometimes impute to Choice: And again, 
ie charge that upon Neceſſity, which was really 
elired and choſen. 

Sometimes a Perſon acts out of Judgment in 
Uppoſition to his Inclination 3 another Perſon 
erna ps acts the ſame Thing out of Inclination, 
Ind againſt his Judgment, Tis hard for us to 
Ktermine with Aſſurance what are the inward 

. Springs 
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Springs and ſecret Cauſes of every Man's Con. 
duct; and therefore we ſhould be cautions nd 
flow in paſſing a Judgment, where the Caſe is 
not exceeding evident: And if we ſhould miſtake 
let it rather be on the charitable than on dhe 
cenſorious Side. IO 

'Tis the ſame Sophiſm that charges mathenti 
cal Learning with leading the Minds of Meg | 
Scepticiſm and Inſidelity, and as unjuſtly accu 
the new Philoſophy of paving the Way to Hr, 
and Schiſm. Thus the Reformation from Page 
has been charged with the Murder and Bl 
Millions, which in Truth is to be imputed to th 
Tyranny of the Princes and the Prieſts, who woll 
not ſuffer the People to reform their Sentiment 
and their Practices according to the Word q 

God. Thus Chriſtianity in the primitive A9 
was charged by the Healbens with all the Cal: 
mities which befel the Roman Empire, becai 
the Chriſtians renounced: the Heathen Gods an 
Idols. He 

The Way to relieve ourſelves from theſe 8 
hiſms, and to ſecure ourſelves from the Dang: 
of falling into them, is an honeſt and dilige 
Enquiry into the real Nature and Caufes of Thing 
with a conſtant Watchfulneſs againſt all thoſe Pre 

Judices that might warp the Judgment aſide iro 
Truth in that Enquiry. 


2. ———  — . , ,, 


V. The next is called fallacia Accidentis, ot 
Sophiſm wherein we pronounce concerning t 
Nature and eſſential Properties of any Subject a 
cording to ſomething which is merely acciden 
to it. This is akin to the former, and is allo ve 
frequent in human Life. So if Opium or 
Peruvian Bark has been uſed imprudently or ul 

| ſucceſsful 
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ury, ſome weaker People abſolutely pronounce 
gainſt the Uſe of the Bark or Opium upon all 
Xcafions whatſoever, and are ready to call them 
Priſon. So Wine has been the accidental Occa- 
fon of Drunkenneſs and Quarrels; Learning and 
yinting may have been the accidental Cauſe of 
Miition in a State; the Reading of the Bible by 
\ccident hath been abuſed to promote Hereſies or 
ſructive Errors; and for theſe Reaſons they have 
en all pronounced evil Things. Mahomet forbad 
tis Followers the Uſe of Hine; the Turks diſ- 
durage Learning in their Dominions; and the 
ifs forbid the Scripture to be read by the Lait). 
But how very unreaſonable are theſe Inferen- 
6, and theſe Prohibitions which are built upon 
hem | 


VI. The next Sophiſin borders upon the former; 
Ind that is, when we argue from that which is true 
n particular Circumſtances to prove the ſame 
ing true abſolutely, ſimply, and abſtracted from 
u Circumſtances; this is called in the Schools a 
bopiuſm à diZ70 ſecundum quid ad dictum ſimpliciter ; 
„ That which is bought in the Shambles is eaten for 
iner; raw Meat is bought in the Shambles; there- 
ore rat Meat is eaten for Dinner. Or thus, Livy 
rites Fables and Improbabilities when he deſcribes 
WW /iigics and Omens ; therefore Livy's Roman His 
never io be believed in any thing. Or thus, 
ere may be ſome Miſtake of Tranſcribers in ſome 
Fart of Scripture; therefore Scripture alone is not a 
ufe Guide fer our Faith. 

This Sort of Sophiſm has its Reverſe allo ; as, 
en we argue from that which is true imply and 
alelj to prove the fame thing true in all parti- 
1 cular 


ſucceſsfully, whereby the Patient has received In- 
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cular Circumſtances whatſoever * ; as if a T raytir 
ſhould argue from the ſixth Commandment, Jy 


Halt not kill a Man, to prove that be himſelf oygy 


not to be hanged: Or if a Madman ſhould tell me, 
T ought not to withhold his Sword from bim, J. 
cauſe ns Man ought to withhold the Property of mp 


other. = 
Theſe two laſt Species of Sophiſms are eaſily ſolyed 


by ſhewing the Difference betwixt Things in 


their abſolute Nature, and the ſame Things fur. 


- rounded with peculiar Circumſtances, and conſider. 


ed in Regard to ſpecial Times, Places, Perſons 


and Occaſions ; or by ſhewing the Difference be. 


tween a moral and a metaphyſical Univerſality, and 
that the Propoſition will hold good in one Cale, 
but not in-the other. 


VII. The Sophiſms of Compoſition and Divijuy 
come next to be mentioned. 85 5 
The Sophiſm of Compoſition is when we ink 
any thing concerning Ideas in a compounded den 
which is only true in a divided Senſe. As when it 
is ſaid in the Goſpel that Chriſt made the Blind i 
ſee, and the Deaf 7o bear, and the Lame to walk 
we ought not to infer hence that Chriſt perforned 
Contradictions; but thoſe who were blind bea 
were made to ſee, and thoſe who were deaf befor 
were made to hear, &c. So when the Scripturt 
aſſures us the worſt of Sinners may be ſaved, it ſig 
nifies only that 2bey who have been the worſt i 
Sinners may repent and be ſaved, not that the 
ſhall be ſaved in their Sins. Or if any one ſhoul 
argue thus, Two and three are even and odd; fii 


This is arguing from a moral Uniwerſality which admits of ſome Et 
e*ptions, in the ſame manner as may be argued from merapry/ical or à f 
caral Univerjdtty, which admits of no Exceptions. 1 


Fl 
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re two and three; therefore five are even and odd. 
Here that is very falſely infer'd concerning wo 
ir three in Union, which is only true of them 
ST 5. 5 2 

n The Sophiſm of Diviſion is when we infer the 
ame Thing concerning Ideas in a divided Senſe, 


nich is only true in a compounded Senſe; as, if 


xe ſhould pretend to prove that every Soldier in the 
ian Army put an hundred thouſand Perſians to 
abt, becauſe the Grecian Soldiers did fo. Or if 
Man ſhould argue thus; jive is one Number; 
two and three are fue; therefore iwo and three are 
ome Number. 


ll Word % is taken in a collective and a diſtributive 
"MTs", without a due Diſtinction; as, if any one 
WJ hould reaſon thus; All the muſical Inſtruments of the 
Jewiſh Temple made a noble Concert, The Harp was a 
muſical Tnflrument of the Jewiſ Temple; therefore 
the Harp made a noble Concert. Here the Word All 
in the Major is collective, whereas ſuch a Conclu- 
ſon requires that the Word Al ſhould be diſtri- 
butive. „ 1 

t is the ſame Fallacy when the univerſal Word 
Mor No refers to Species in one Propoſition, and 
o Individuals in another; as, All Animals were in 
Noah's Ar; therefore no Animals periſb'd in the 
Hod: Whereas in the Premiſs all Animals ſignifies 
very kind of Animals, which does not exclude or 
deny the drowning of a thouſand Individuals. 


VIII. The laſt fort of Sophi/ms ariſes from our 
dbuje of the Ambiguity of Words, which is the 
largeſt and moſt extenſive kind of Fallacy z and 
indeed ſeveral of the former Fallacies might be 
reduced to this Head. 


X 4 • 


This ſort of Sophiſms is committed when the 
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When the Words or Phraſes are plainly equine] 
they are called Sophiſms of Equivocation ; as, if we 
ſhould argue thus, He that ſends forth a Book inis ths 
Light, deſires it to be read; He that throws a Bao 
Into the Fire, ſends it into the Light ; therefore, he ha 
throws a Book into the Fire defiresit to be read. 
This Sophiſm, as well as the foregoing, and al 
of the like Nature are ſolved by ſhewing the 
different Senſes of the Words, Terms or Phraſe, 
Here Light in the major Propoſition ſignifies the 
publick View of the World; in the minor it ſigni 
fies the Brightneſs of Flame or Fire, and theretore 
the Syllogitm has four Terms, or rather it has 10 
middle Terms, and proves nothing. | 

But where ſuch groſs Equivocations and Anti. 
guities appear in Arguments, there is little Danger 
of impoſing upon ourſelves or others. The grat- 
eſt Danger, and which we are perpetually expoſed 
to in Reaſoning, is, where the two Senſes or Sol 
nifications of one Term are near akin, and not 
plainly diſtinguiſhed, and yet they are really ut 
ficiently different in their Senſe to lead us into 
great Miſtakes, if we are not watchful. And in- 
deed the greateſt Part of Controverſies in the fi- 
cred or civil Life ariſe from the different Senſes 
that are put upon Words, and the different lies 
which are included in them; as has been ſhewn at 
large in the firſt Part of Logick, Chap. IV. which 
treats of Words and Terms. 
There is after all theſe, another ſort of S0. 
phiſm which is wont to be called an imperfect En 
meration, or a falſe Indufion, when from a few Ex: 
periments or Obſervations Men infer genera] Theo- 
rems and univerfai Propoſitions. But this is ſuf 
ciently notic'd in the foregoing Chapter, where ve 
treated of that fort of Syllogiſm which is call 
Inductiou. | 


S ECT. 
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SE OCT. II. 


7 * general Teſts of true Syllogi/ms, and Methods 
of ſolving all Sophiſms. 


Baud! the ſpecial Deſcription of true Syllogiſins 


and Sephi/ms already given, and the Rules by 
which the one are fram'd, and the other refuted, 
there are theſe two general Methods of reducing 
all Syllogiſms whatſoever to a Teſt of their Truth 


or Falſhood. : 


I. The firſt is, that h Premiſſes muſt (at leaſt 
implicitly) contain the Concluſion ; or thus, One 
of the Premiſſes muſt contain the Concluſion, and 
the other muſt ſhew that the Concluſion 1s contain'd 
in it, The Reaſon of this Rule is this ; When 
any Propoſition is offered to be proved, it is ne- 


ceſſary to find another Propoſition which con- 


firms it, which may be called the containing Pro- 
ſoſition; but becauſe the ſecond muſt not contain 
the firſt in an expreſs manner, and in the ſame 
Words *, therefore it is neceſſary that a third or 
otenſive Propoſition be found out to ſhew that 
the ſecond Propoſition contains the firſt which 
was to be prov'd. Let us make an Experiment 
of this Syllogiſm. Z/boſoever is a Slave to bis 
natural Inclinations is miſerable; the wicked Man 


is a Slave to his natural Inclinations; therefore the 


wicked Man is miſerable. Here it is evident that 
the major Propoſition contains the Concluſion ; 


It is confeſs'd that conditional and diqunctive major Propoſitions do 
expreſly contain all that is in the Concluſion; but then it is not in a certain 
and concluſive Manner, but only in a dubious Form of Speech, 1nd m.ngicd 
vith other Terms, and therefore it is not the ſame exprefs Prop3jition, 


for 
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for er the general Chamber of a Slave 10 nn. 
tural Inclinations, a wicked Man is contain'd or 
included; and the minor Propoſition declares it; 
whence the Concluſi on is evidently n that 
the wicked Man is miſerable. 


In many affirmative SyTlogiſms we may ſuppoſe 
either the major or the minor to contain the 


| Concluſion, and the other to ſhew it; for there 


is no great Difference, But. in negative Syllo- 
giſms it is the negative Propoſition that contains 
the Concluſion, and the affirmative Propoſition 


ſhews it; as, every wiſe Man maſters his Paſſions; 


% angry Man maſters His Paſſi ons; therefore ] 


angry Man is wiſe. Here it is more natural to 
ſuppoſe the minor to be the containing Propuj.- 
tion; it is the minor implicitly denies Miſdon 
concerning an angry Man, becauſe maſtering the 
Paſſions is a in Wiſdom, and the major 
ſhews 1t. 

Note, This Rule may be applied to complex and 
conjundtive, as well as ſimple Syllogiſms, and is 


adapted to ſhew the Truth or Falſhood of any of 


them. 


II. The ſecond is this; As the Terms in ever 
Syllogiſm are uſually repeated twice, ſo they mu} be 
taken preciſely in the ſame Senſe in both Places: 
For the greateſt Part of Miſtakes, that ariſe in 
forming Syllogiſms, is deriv'd from ſome little 
Difference in the Senſe of one of the Terms in 
the two Parts of the Syllogiſm wherein it is uſcd. 


901 us conſider the following Sophiſms. 


I is a Sin 10 kill a Man; a Murderer is 4 


Man - therefore i? is a Sin to kill a Murderct. 


Here the Word & in the firſt Propoſition ſig- 
nifies to Kill unjuſtly, or without a Law ; in the 


Concluſion it 1s taken abſolutely for pony a 


$0 © 7 „ — 4 
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Man to Death in general, and therefore the Inference 
js not good. 5 

2. What J am, you are not; but I am a Man; 

therefore you are not a Man, This is a relative 
Sylogi/m : But if it be reduc'd to a regular cate- 
ical Form, it will appear there is Ambiguity in 
the Terms, thus; What 1 am, is a Man; you are 
yt what 1 am ; therefore you are not a Man. Here 
what J am, in the major Propoſition, is taken ſpe- 
cifically for my Nature; but in the minor Propo- 
fition the ſame Words are taken individually for my 
Perſon ; therefore the Inference mult be falſe, for 
the Syllogiſm doth not take the Term what 1 am 
both Times in the ſame Senſe, | 

3. He that ſays you are an Animal, ſays true; but 
he that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays you are an Animal; 
therefore be that ſays you are a Gooſe, ſays true. In 
the major Propoſition the Word Animal is the 
Predicate of an incidental Propoſition ; which in- 
cidental Propoſition being affirmative renders the 
Predicate of it particular, according to Chap. II. 
dect. 2. Axiom. 3. and conſequently the Word 
Animal there ſignifies only human Animality. In 
the minor Propoſition, the Word Animal, for the 
ſame Reaſon, ſignifies the Animality of a Gooſe ; 
thereby it becomes an ambiguous Term, and unfir 
to build the Concluſion upon. Or if you ſay, the 
Word Animal in the Minor is taken for human 
Animality, then the Minor is evidently falſe. 

Itis from this laſt general Teſt of Syllogiſms that 
we derive the Cuſtom of the Reſpondent in an- 
ſwering the Arguments of the Opponent, which is 
to diſtinguiſh upon the major or minor Propoſiti- 
on, and declare which Term is uſed in two Senſes, 
and in what Senſe the Propoſition may be true, 
and in what Senſe it is falſe, 
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S 
Some general Rules to direct our Reaſoning. 


M 3 of the general and ſpecial Directions 
| giyen to form our Judgments aright in the 
preceding Part of Zogick might be rehearſed here; 
for the Judgments which we paſs upon Things are 
generally built on ſome ſecret Neaſoning or Argu- 
ment by which the Propoſition is ſuppoſed to be 
proved. But there may be yet ſome farther A. 
ſiſtances given to our reaſoning Powers in their 
Search after Truth, and an Obſervation of the fol- 
lowing Rules will be of great Importance for that 


End. 


I. Rull E. Accuſtom yourſetves to clear and diſtinf 
Ideas, to evident Propoſitions, to ſtrong and convin- 


eing Arguments. Converle much with thoſe Friends, 


and thoſe Books, and thoſe Parts of Learning 


where you meet with the greateſt Clearneſs of 


Thought and Force of Reaſoning, The mathe- 


matical Sciences, and particularly Arithmetick, 


Geometry, and Mechanicks abound with theſe Ad- 
vantages : And if there were nothing valuable in 
them for the Uſes of human Life, yet the very 
ſpeculative Parts of this ſort of Learning are well 


worth our Study; for by perpetual Examples 


they teach us to conceive with Clearneſs, to con- 
nect our Ideas and Propoſitions in a Train of De- 
pendence, to reaion with Strength and Demon- 


ſtration, and to diſtinguiſh between Truth and 


Falſhood, Something of theſe Sciences ſhould be 


ſtudied by every Man who pretends to Learning, 


and that (as Mr. Locke expreiles it) not ſo much fo 
| h Mars 
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make us Matbematicians, as to make us reaſonable 
Creatures. 

We ſhould gain ſuch a Familiarity with Evi— 
dence of Perception and Force of Reaſoning, and 
get ſuch a Habit of diſcerning clear Truths, that 
the Mind may be ſoon offended with Obſcurity 
and Confuſion : T hen we ſhall (as it were) natu- 
rally and with Eaſe reſtrain our Minds from raſh 
judgment, before we attain juſt Evidence of the 
Propoſition which is ofter*d to us; and we ſhall 
with the ſame Eaſe, and (as it were) naturally ſeize 
and embrace every Truth that is propos'd with juſt 
Evidence. | 

This Habit of conceiving clearly, of judging 
july, and of reaſoning well, is not to be attain'd 
merely by the Happineſs of Conſtitution, the 
Brightneſs of Genius, the beſt natural Parts, or 
the beſt Collection of logical Precepts. It is 
Cuſtom and Practice that muſt form and eſtabliſh 
this Habit. We muſt apply ourſelves to it till 
we perform all this readily, and without reflect- 
ing on Rules. A coherent Thinker, and a firiff 
Reaſoner is not to be made at once by a Set of 
Rules, any more than a good Painter or Muſician 
may be form'd extempore by an excellent Lecture 
on Muſick or Painting. It is of infinite Impor- 
tance therefore in our younger Years-to be taught 
both the Value and the Prafice of conceiving 
clearly and reaſoning right: For when we are 


grown up to the middle of Life, or paſt it, it is 


no Wonder that we ſhould not learn good Rea- 
ſoning, any more than that an igzorant Clown 
ſhould not be able to learn fine Language, Danc- 
ing, or a courtly Behaviour, when his ruſtic Airs 
have grown up with him till the Age of Forty. 


For 
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For want of this Care ſome Perſons of Rant and 
Education dwell all their Days among obſcure 
Ideas; they conceive and judge always in Confuſj. 
on, they take weak Arguments for Demonſtration, 
they are led away with the Diſguiſes and Shadoys 
of Truth. Now if ſuch Perſons happen to have 
a bright Imagination, a Volubility of Speech, and 
a Copiouſneſs of Language, they not only impoſe 
many Errors upon their own Underſtandings, but 


they ſtamp the Image of their own Miſtakes. up. 


on their Neighbours alſo, and ſpread their Error, | 


It is a Matter of juſt Lamentation and Pity to 
conſider the Weakneſs of the common Multitud: 
of Mankind in this Reſpect,” how they receive any 
thing into their Aſſent upon the moſt trifling 
Grounds. True Reaſoning hath very little Share 


in forming their Opinions. They reſiſt the molt 


convincing Arguments byjan obſtinate Adherence 
to their Prejudices, and believe the moſt impro- 
bable Things with the greateſt Aſſurance. They 
talk of the abſtruſeſt Myſteries, and determine 
upon them with the utmoſt Confidence, and with- 
out juſt Evidence either from Reaſon or Revelz- 


tion. A confuſed Heap of dark and inconſiſtent 


Ideas make up a good Part of their Knowledge 
in Matters of Philo/ophy as well as Religion, hav- 
ing never been taught the Uſe and Value of clear 
and juſt Reaſoning. | 5 | 
Yet it muſt be ſtill confeſt that there are {ome 


Myſteries in Religion, both natural and revealed, 33 
well as ſome abſtruſe Points in Philoſophy, wherc- 


in the Wile as well as the Unwiſe muſt be con- 
tent with obſcure Ideas. There are ſeveral Thing), 
eſpecially relating to the inviſible World, which 
are unſearchable in our preſent State, and there- 


fore we muſt belicve what Revelation plainly dic. 


3 takes, 


rates, tho' the Ideas may be obſcure. Reaſon it 
ſelf demands this of us; but we ſhould ſeek for 


Connection of them, whereſoever it is attainable. 


II. Ru LE. Enlarge your general Acquaintance 


with Things daily, in order to attain a rich Furniture 
of Topicks, or middle Terms, whereby thoſe Propeſi- 
tions which occur may be either proved or diſproved z 
but eſpecially meditate and enquire with great Dili- 
gence and Exattneſs into the Nature, Properties, Cir- 
cumſtances and Relations of the particular Subject about 
which you judge or argue. Condider its Cauſes, Ef- 
fects, Conſequences, Adjuncts, Oppoſites, Signs, 
Sc. ſo far as is needful to your preſent Purpoſe. 
You ſhould ſurvey a Queſtion round about, and 


on all Sides, and extend your Views as far as poſ- 


ſible, to every Thing that has a Connexion with it. 
This Practice has many Advantages in it; as, 
1. It will be a Means to ſuggeſt to your Minds 
proper Topicks for Argument about any Propoſi- 
tion that relates to the ſame Subject. [ 
2, It will enable you with greater Readineſs and 
Juſtneſs of Thought to give an Anſwer to any 
ſudden Queſtion upon that Subject, whether it 
ariſes in your own Mind, or to be propoſed by 
others. | 
3. This will inſtruct you to give a plainer and 
ſpeedier Solution of any Difficulties that may at- 
tend the Theme of your Diſcourſe, and to refute 
the Objections of thoſe who have eſpouſed a con- 

trary Opinion, | 
4. By ſuch a large Survey of the whole Sub- 
j<ctin all its Properties and Relations, you will be 
better ſecured from Inconſiſtencies, i. e. from aſ- 
ſerting or denying any thing in one Place, which 
contradicts what you have aſſerted or denied - an- 
Other; 
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the brighteſt Evidence both of Ideas, and of the 
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other Part of the ſame Subject, and by this Mean 


* 3 Ron P 
5 5 er 


— 


other: And to attain theſe Ends, an Ex tenſi veneſs 
of Underſtanding and a large Memory are of un- 
ſpeakable Service. £ 

One would be ready to wonder ſometimes how 
eaſily great and wiſe, and learned Men are led in- 
to Aſſertions in ſome Parts of the fame Treatiſe, 
which are found to be ſcarce conſiſtent with what 
they have aſſerted in other Places: But the true 
Reaſon is the Narrowneſs of the Mind of Man, 
that it cannot take in all the innumerable Proper. 
ties and Relations of one Subject with a ſingle 
View; and therefore whilſt they are intent on one 
particular Part of their Theme, they bend all their 


Force of Thought to prove or diſprove ſome Pro- 


poſition that relates to that Part, without a ſuff- 
cient Attention to the Conſequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily affect an- 


15 


they are ſometimes led to ſay things which are in. 
conſiſtent. In ſuch a Caſe the great Dealers in Diſ- 

ute and Controverſy take pleaſure to caſt Mon- 
ſenſe and Self-Contradiftion on their Antagoniſt 
with huge and hateful Reproaches. For my part, 
I rather chuſe ro pity human Nature, whoſe ne- 


ceſſary Narrowneſs of Underſtanding expoſes us 


all to ſome Degrees of this Frailty. But the moſt 
extenſive Survey poſſible of our whole Subject is 
the beſt Remedy againſt it. It is our judging 
and arguing upon a partial View of Things, 
that expoſes us to Miſtakes, and puſhes us into 


Abſurdities, or at leaſt to the very Borders of 


them. 


III. RuL E. In ſearching the Knowledge of Things, 


always keep the preciſe Point of the preſent Quel- 


tion in your Eye. Take heed that you add nothing 19 
it while you are arguing, nor omit any Part of il. 


Watch 
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watch carefully leſt any new Ideas ſlide in to 
ngle themſelves either with the Subject or the 
predicate. See that the Queſtion be not altered 
y the Ambiguity of any Word taken in different 
bnſes; nor let any ſecret Prejudices of your own, 
jr the ſophiſtical Arts of others, cheat your Un- 
rſtanding by changing the Queſtion, or ſhuf- 
ing in any thing elſe in its room. | 
And for this End it is uſeful to keep the preciſe 
atter of Enquiry as /imple as may be, and diſen- 
ured from a Complication of Ideas, which do not 
ceſſarily belong to it. By admittinga Complica- 
jon of Ideas, and taking too many Things at once 
no one Queſtion, the Mind is ſometimes dazzled 
id bewildered 3 and the Truth is loſt in ſuch a 
ariety and Confuſion of Ideas; whereas by li- 
niting and narrowing the Queſtion, you take a 
uler Survey of the whole of it. 

By keeping the ſingle Point of Enquiry in our 
onſtant View, we ſhall be ſecured from ſudden, 

aſh, and impertinent Reſponſes and Determina- 
ons, which ſome have obtruded inſtead of So- 

tons and ſolid Anſwers, before they perfectly 

now the Queſtions. . 


IV. RuLE. When you have exactly conſidered 
e preciſe Point of Enquiry, or what is Unknown in 
k Iueſtion, then conſider what, and how much yon 
0 already of this Queſtion, or of the Ideas and 
erms of which it is compoſed. It is by a Compari- 
aof the known and unknown Parts of the Queſ- 
dn together, that you find what Reference the 
rt known hath unto, or what Connection it hath 
In the Thing that is ſought : Thoſe Ideas where- 
te known and unknown Parts of the Queſtion 
connected, will furniſh you with middle Terms 
Y or 
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or Arguments whereby the Thing propoſed ma; 
be prov'd or diſprov'd, | 

In this Part of your Work, (vis.) Compo 
Ideas together, take due time, and be not too haſh 
to come to a Determination, eſpecially in Point 
of Importance. Some Men when they ſee a lin 
Agreement or Diſagreement between Ideas, they 
preſume a great deal, and ſo jump into the Cor 
cluſion: This is a ſhort Way to Fancy, Opinig 
and Conceit, but a moſt unſafe and uncertain Wy 
to true Knowledge and Wiſdom. 


V. RuLE. In chuſing your middle Terms or + 
guments to prove any Queſtion, always take ſuch ih 
picks as are ſureſt, and leaſt fallible, and which co 
che greateſt Evidence and Strength with then.! 
not ſo ſolicitous about the Number, as the Wei 
of your Arguments, eſpecially in proving any Pro 

olition which admits of natural Certainty, or 
compleat Demonſtration. Many times we do [ 
Jury to a Cauſe by dwelling upon trifling Argu 
ments. We amule our Hearers with Uncerta in 
ties by multiplying the Number of feeble Realon 
ings, before we mention thoſe which are mor 
ſubſtantial, concluſive and convincing. And ta 
often we yield up our own Aſſent to mere pr 
bable Arguments, where certain IRON may b 
obtained. 

Let it muſt be confeſs'd there are many Cik 
wherein the growing Number of prob able Argamen 
increaſes the Degree of Probability, and give: 
creat and ſuAcient Confirmation to the "Trut 
which is {ought 3 as, 

( 1.0 When we are enquiring the true Senſe 

Word or Phraſe, we are more confirmed 


the Si. gnification of it by finding the fame E 
prefii 
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il 
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preſſion ſo uſed in ſeveral Authors, or in ſeveral 


Places of the ſame Author. 
(2.) When weare ſearching out the true Mean- 


| ing or Opinion of any Writer, or enquiring into 


any ſacred Doctrine of Scripture, we come to a 
ſurer Determination of the Truth by ſeveral di- 
ſtinct Places wherein the ſame Thing is expreſs'd 
or plainly implied; becauſe ãt is not fo probable 
that an honeſt ſkilful Reader ſhould miſtake the 
Meaning of the Writer in many Places, as he may 
in one or two. 1 

(z.) When we would prove the Importance of 
any ſcriptural Doctrine or Duty, the Multitude 
of Texts, wherein it 1s repeated and inculcared upon 
the Reader, ſeems naturally to inſtruct us that it is 
Matter of greater Importance, than other Things 
which are but lightly or ſingly mentioned in the 
Bible. | 

(4.) In ſearching out Matters of Fact in Times 
paſt or in diſtant Places (in which Cale moral Evi- 
dence is ſufficient, and moral Certainty is the ut- 
moſt which can be attained) here we derive a 
greater Aſſurance of the Truth of it by a Num- 
ber of Perſons, or a Multitude of Circumſtances 
concurring to bear Witneſs to it. 

(5.) From many Experiments in natural Philo- 
ſophy we more ſafely infer a general Theorem, 
than we can from one or two. 

(6.) In Matters which require preſent Practice, 
doth ſacred and civil, we muſt content ourſelves 
oftentimes with a mere Preponderation of probable 
Raſons or Arguments, Where there are ſeveral 
Reaſons on each Side, for and againſt a Thing 
that is to be done or omitted, a ſmall Argument 
added to the Heap may juſtly turn the Balance on 
ne Side, and determine the Judgment, as I have 
Poted in the Second Part of Logick, 

| 2-2 To 
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To conclude ; a growing Acquaintance with 
Matters of Learning, and a daily Improvement of 
our Underſtandings in Affairs human and dive, 
will belt teach us to judge and diſtinguiſh in what 
Caſes the Number of Arguments adds to their 
Weight and Force: It is only Experience can fully 
inform us when we mult be determin'd by proba}l: 
Topicks, and when we mult ſeek and expect 
Demonſtrations. | 


VI. Rule. Prove your Concluſion (as far «| 
poſſible) by ſome Propoſitions that are in themſelves 
more plain, evident, and certain than the Concluſion; 
or at leaſt ſuch as are more known, and more intelj-! 

ible to the Perſon whom you would convince. If wel 
neglect this Rule, we ſhall endeavour to enlighten 
that which . is obſcure by-ſomething equally or 
more obſcure, and to confirm that which is doubt- 
ful by ſomething equally or more uncertain. Com- 
mon Senſe dictates to all Men, that it is impoſſible} 
to eſtabliſh any Truth, and to convince others} 
of it, but by ſomething that is better known to 
them than that Truth 1s, | 


VII. RuLE. Labour in all your Arguings to er. 
lighien the Underſtanding, as well as to conquer ar, 
captivate the Fudgment. Argue in ſuch a manner} t 
as may give a natural, diſtin&t, and ſolid Know- 
ledge of Things to your Hearers, as well as to 
force their Aflent by a mere Proof of the Que- g 
ſtion. Now to attain this End, the chief Topick] . 
or Medium of your Demonſtration ſhould be} ; 
fetch'd, as much as poſſible, from the Nature of 
the Thing 0 DC proved, or from thoſe Things! th 

which are molt naturally connected with it. i 


® 4 Mile 


G eome-l 


1. 
1 


Ceometricians ſometimes break this Rule with- 
out Neceſſity, two Ways, (viz.) | | 

1. When they prove one Propoſition only by 
hewing what Abſurdities will follow if the con- 
tradictory Propoſition be ſuppoſed or admitted; 
This is called Keductio ad abjurdum®, or Demon- 
fratio per impoſſibile 3, as for Inſtance, When they 
prove all the Radi of a Circle Io be equal, by ſup- 
poſing one Radius to be longer or ſhorter than 
another, and then ſhewing what abſurd Conſe- 
vences will follow. This, I confeſs, forces the 
Aſſent, but it does not enlighten the Mind by 
ſewing the true Reaſon and Cauſe why ail Radii are 
equal, which is derived from the very Conftruc- 
ton of a Circle: For ſince a Circle is formed by 
fixing one End of a ſtrait Line in the Centre, 
and moving the other Knd round (or, which is all 
one, by Compaſſes kept open to a certain Extent) 
it follows evidently that every Fart of the Cir- 
cumference being thus deſcribed muſt be equally 
diftant from the Centre, and therefore the Rad, 
which are Lines from the Center to the Circum- 
krence, muſt be all equal. 


2, Geometricians forget this Rule when they 


heap up many far- fetch'd Lines, Figures and Pro- 
portions to prove ſome plain, ſimple and obvi- 
ous Propoſition. This is called a Demonſtration 


fer aliena & remota, or an Argument from unna- 


ural and remote Mediums: As if in order to prove 
% Radii of a Circle are ail equal 1 ſhould make 
teveral Triangles and Squares about the Circle, 


Note, This Rule chiefly refers to the Effabliſhment of ſome Truth, ra- 


83 \ p 8 ** 0 * 7 5 } ; 

eel than to the Refutation of Error. It is a very common and uſetul W ay 
of arguine Ce; . 3 „ 
ukzuing to refute a falſe Propoſition, by ſhewing what evident Falihood 


— 


"r Adſurdity will follow from it: For what Propoſition ſoever is really ab- 


rv and talfe, does effectually prove that Principle to be falſe from which 


tis derived; ſo that this Way of refuting an Error is not ſo utually cail'd 


9%. 275 
Aedxet 10 ad abſurdum. 
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336 LOGIC K: Or, Part Ill 
and then form ſome Properties and Propoſition; 
of Squares and Triangles prove that the Radi if 
4 Circle are equal. 5 

Yer it muſt be confeſs'd, that ſometimes ſuch 
| Queſtion happen, that it is hardly poſſible © 
<a them by direct Arguments drawn from the 


ature of Things, Sc. and then it may not only | 


be lawful, but neceſſary to uſe indirect Proofs, and 

Arguments drawn from remote Mediums, or from 

the Abſurdity of the contradictory Suppoſition. 
Such indirect and remote Arguments may alfy 


be ſometimes uſed to confirm a Propoſition which 
has been before proved by Arguments more dir 


and immediate. 


VIII. RULE. Though Arguments ſhould give 
Light to the Subject, as well as conſtrain the Af. | 


ſent, yet you mult learn to diſtinguiſh well between 
an Explication and an Argument ; neither in. 
Poſe upon yourſelves, nor ſuffer duggelves to be in- 


pod upon by others, by miſtaking a mere Nluſftratin | 


for a convincing Keaſon. 
Axioms themſelves, or Self-evident Propoſitions 


may want an Explication or Illuſtration, tho' they | 


are not to be proved by Reaſoning. 


Similitudes and Alluſions have oftentimes a very | 


happy Influence to explain ſome difficult Truth, 


and to render the Idea of it familiar and eaſy. 
Where the Reſemblance is juſt and accurate, the | 
Influence of a Simile may proceed ſo ſar as to 
ſhew the Poſſibility of the Thing in Queſtion: | 


But Similitudes muſt not be taken as a ſolid Proof 
of the Truth or Exiſtence of thoſe Things to 


which they have a Reſemblance. A too great 


Deference paid to Similitudes, or an utter Rejec- 


tion of them ſeem to be two Extremes, and ought 


to be avoided, The late ingenious Mr. Locke, 
I- oy 5 even 


Kü r %%... . , ono. ̃ ̃ “ 
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even in his Enquiries after Truth, makes great 
Uſe of Similes for frequent Illuſtration, and is very 


happy in the Invention of them, tho' he warns us 


alſo leſt we miſtake them for Concluſive Argu- 
ments. 7 | . 
Yer let it be noted here, that a Parable or a Fi- 
nilitude uſed by any Author, may give a ſufficient 
Proof of the true Senſe and Meaning of that Au- 
thor, provided that we draw not this Similitude 
beyond the Scope and Deſign for which it was 
brought 3 as when our Saviour affirms, Rev. 111. 3. 
I will come on thee as a Thief, this will plainly 
prove that he deſcribes the Unexpeftedneſs of his 


Appearance, tho' it will by no means be drawn to 


gnify any Iiuſtice in bis Deſign. 


IX. RULE. In your whole Courſe of Renſoning 
keep your Mind fincerely intent in the Parfuit of 
Truth ; and fellow ſolid Argumeitt whereſoever it 
leads y. Let not a Pariy Spirit, or any Paj- 
fra or Prejudice whatſoever, ſtop or avert the 
Current of your Reaſoning in the Queſt of true 
Knowledge. | 

When you are enquiring therefore into. any Sub- 
ect, maintain a due Regard to the Argumenis and 


11114. 


Objections on both Sides of a Queſtion: Confi- 


cer, compare, and balance them well before you 
letermine for one Side. It is a frequent, but a 
very faulty Practice to hunt after Arguments only 
o make good one Side of a Queſtion, and en- 
trely to neglæct and refuſe thoſe which favour the 
other Side. If we have not given a due Weight 
to Arguments on both Sides, we do but wilfully 
miſguide our Judgment, and abuſe our Reaſon, 
by torbidding its Search after Truth. When we 
eſpouſe Opinions by a ſecret Biaſs on the Mind 
rob the Influences of Pear, Hope, Honour, Cre- 
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dit, Intereſt, or any other Prejudice, and then ſeek 
Arguments only to ſupport thoſe Opinions, ve 
have neither done our Duty to God or to or 
ſelves; and it is a Matter of mere Chance if ye 
Kumble upon Truth in our Way to Eaſe and Pre. 
ferment. The Power of Reaſoning was given us 
by our-Maker for this very End, 1o purſue Truth; 


and we abuſe one of his richeſt Gifts, if we baſe. 


ly yield it up to be led aſtray by any of the mean. 
er Powers of Nature, or the periſhing Intereſts 
of this Life. Reaſon itſelf, if honeſtly obey'd, 


will lead us to receive the divine Revelation of the 


Goſpel, where it is duly propoſed, and this wil 
ſhew us the Path of Life everlaſting. 
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T Hl 
FOURTH PART 


OF 


LOGITICK 


Of Diſpoſition and Method. 


well-form*d Propoſition, or a juſt Argument, 
that is ſufficient to ſearch out and communi- 
cate the Knowledge of a Subject. There muſt 
be a Variety and Series of them diſpos'd in a due 
manner in order to attain this End: And there- 
fore it is the Deſign of the laſt Part of Logick to 
teach us the Art of Method, It is that muſt ſe- 
cure our Thoughts from that Confuſion, Dark- 
neſs, and Miſtake which unavoidably attend the 
Meditations and Diſcourſes even of the brighteſt 
Genius who deſpiſes the Rules of it. 
1. We ſhall here conſider the Nature of Me- 
od, and the ſeveral kinds of it. | 
2. Lay down the general Rules of Method, with 
a tew Particulars under them. 


. is not merely a clear and diſtin Idea, a 


CHAP | 


bl 
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. CHAP. I. 


07 the Nature of Method, and the ſeveral 
Kinds of it, (viz.) Natural and Arbitrary, 
Synthetic and Analytic, 


Js 
v 


Ethod, taken in the largeſt Senſe, implies 
M the placing of ſeveral Things, er performing 
ſeveral Operations in ſuch an Order as is moſt conve- 
nient to altain ſome Fnd propoſed : And in this Senſe 
it is applied to all the Works of Nature and Art, 
to all the divine Affairs of Creation and Provi. 
dence; and to the Artifices, Schemes, Contrivances 
and Practices of Mankind, whether in natural, 
civil, or ſacred Affairs. 
Now this orderly Diſpoſition of Things incluces 
the Ideas of Prior, Poſterior, and Simultaneous; of 
Superior, Inferior, and Equal; of Beginning, End, 
and Middle, &c. which are deſcribed more par- 
- ticularly among the general Afections of Being in 
Ontology. _ | 
But in Logic Method is uſually taken in a more 
Itmited Senſe, and the Nature of it is thus de- 
{cribed : Method b dhe Diſpoſition of a Variety if 
Thoughts on any Subject in ſuch Order as may bet 
ſerve to find out unknown Truths, io explain and 
confirm Truths that are known, or to fix them in the 
Memory. . 
It is diſt ributed into two general Kinds, (viz.) 
Natural and Ariitrary. | 
Natural Method 1s that which obſerves the Or- 
der of Nature, and proceeds in ſuch a manner as 
that the Knowledge of the Things which: follow 
depends in a great meaſure on the Things which 


go before, and this is twofold, (viz.) W 
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and Analytic, which are ſometimes called Syntheſis 
and Analyſis *. | | 
Syntherick Method is that which begins with the 


Parts F, and leads onward to the Knowledge of 


the Whole; it begins with the moſt ſimple Princi- 
ples, and general Truths, and proceeds by degrees 
to that which is drawn from them or compounded 
of them: And therefore it is called the Metbod of 
Compoſition. 

Analytic Method takes the whole Compound. as 
it finds it, whether it be a Species or an Individual, 


and leads us into the Knowledge of it by reſolv- 


ing it into its firſt Principles or Parts, its generic 
Nature, and its ſpecial Properties; and therefore 
it is called the Method of Reſolution. 

As ſynthetic Method is generally uſed in teach- 
ing the Sciences after they are invented, ſo 


* The Word Analyſis has three or four Senſes, which it may not be im- 
proper to take Notice of here. 

1. It ſignifies the gencral and particular Heads of a Diſcourſe, with their 
mutual Connections, both cocrdinate and ſubordinate, drawn out by way of 
Abſtract into one or more Tables, which are frequently placed like an Index 
at the Beginning or Erd of a Bock. 

2. It ſignifies the reſolving of a Diſcourſe into its various Subjects and 
Arguments, as when any Writing of the ancient Prophets is reſolv'd into the 
prepbetical, hiſtorical, doctrinal, and practical Parts of it; it is ſaid to be ana- 
lyſed in general. When a Sentence is diitthguiſht into the Neuns, the Verbs, 
Princuns, Adwerbs, and cther Varticles of Speech which compoſe it, then it is 
ſaid to be analys d gran:mat:cally. When the fame Sentence is diſtingu:ſh'd 
into Subject and Predicate, Pripaſition, Argument, Act, Object, Cauſe, Effect, 
Adjunct, Oppoſite, &. then it is analys'd l j,m ly and metaphyſicaliy. This 
aft is what is chiefly meant in the Ce , Schools, when they ſpeak of 
e a text of Scriptures | | 

3. Analyſ;s fignifies particularly the Science of Algebra, wherein a Que- 


ion being propos d, one or more Letters, as, x, y, x, or Vowels, as, a, e, i, 


&. are made uſe of to ſignity the unknown Number, which being intermin- 
fled with ſeveral known Numbers in the Queſtion, is at laſt by the Rules of 
Art ſeparated or releas'd from that Entanglement, and its particular Value is 
tound out by ſhewing its Z9guarior, or Equality to ſome known Number, 

4. It ſignifies analytical Method, as here explain'd in Logick. 

T Nee, It is conteſt that Syntheſis often begins with the Genus, and pro- 
ceeds to the Species and Individuals. But the Genes or generic Nature is then 
confider d only as a pbyſecal or efſential Part of the Species, tho it be ſume- 
mes called an univerſal or logical bole, Thus ſynthetic Method maintains 
is own Deſcription ſtill, for it begins with the Parts, and proceeds to the 
Vale which is compos'd of them. 

| enalytic 
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analytic is moſt practis'd in finding out Thing) 
unknown. Though it muſt be confeſt that both 


Methods are fometimes employ'd both to find out 


Truth and to communicate it. 

If we know the Parts of any Subject eaſier and 
better than the Whole, we conſider the Parts 
diſtinctly, and by putting them together we come 
to the Knowledge of the Whole. So in Grammar 


we learn firſt to know Letters, we join them to 


make Syllables, out of Syllables we compoſe Word, 
and out of Words we make Sentences and Diſcourſes, 
So the Phy/ician or Apothecary knows the Nature 
and Powers of his Simples, (viz.) his Drugs, his 
Herbs, his Minerals, &c. and putting them toge- 
ther, and conſidering their ſevera! Virtues, he 
finds what will be the Nature and Powers of the 
Bolus, or any compound Medicine: This is the fyn- 
thetic Method. 


But if we are better acquainted with the Whole | 


than we are with particular Parts, then we divide 
or reſolve the Whole into its Parts, and thereby 


gain a diſtinct Knowledge of them. So in vulgar | 
Life we learn in the Groſs what Plants or Mineral | 


are; and then by Chymiſtry we gain the Know: 
ledge of Salt, Sulphur, Spirit, Water, Earth, 


which are the Principles of them. So we are firlt | 


acquainted with the whole Body of an Animal, 
and then by Aualomy or Diſſection, we cygine to 
learn all the inward and outward Parts of it.” This 
is-analytic Method. EE 

According to this moſt general and obvious 
Idea of fnthetic and analytic Method, they differ 
trom each other as the Way which leads up from 
a Valley to a Mountain differs from itſelf, conli- 
der'd as it leads down from the Mountain to the 
Valley; or as St, Matthew and St. Luke prove 
Chriſt to be the Son of Abraham; Luke finds it out 


by 
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by Analyſis, riſing from Chriſt to his Anceſtors; 
Matthew teaches it in fynthetic Method, begin- 
ning from Abraham, and ſhewing that Chriſt is 
found among his Poſterity. Therefore it is a 
uſual Thing in the Sciences, when we have by 
Analyſis found out a Truth, we uſe ſynthetic 
Method to explain and deliver it, and prove it 
to be true. | | 

In this eaſy View of Things, theſe two kinds of 
Method may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, and en- 
tirely diſtinct: But the Subjects of Knowledge 
being infinite, and the Ways whereby we arrive 
at this Knowledge being almoſt infinitely various, 
it is very difficult, and almoſt impoſſible, always 
to maintain the preciſe Diſtinction between theſe 
two Methods. 

This will evidently appear in the following Ob- 
ſervations. | 


OBJ. I. Analytic Method being uſed chiefly to 
find out Things unknown, it is not limited or 
confined merely to begin with ſome whole Sub- 
jet, and proceed to the Knowledge of its Parts, 
but it takes its Riſe ſometimes from any ſingle 
Part or Property, or from any thing whatſoever 
that belongs to a Subject which happens to be 
firſt and moſt eaſily known, and thereby enquires 
into the more abſtruſe and 'unknown Parts, Pro- 
perties, Cauſes, Effects, and Modes of it, whe- 
ther abſolute or relative ; as for inſtance, 

(I.) Analyſis finds out Cauſes by their Effects. 
So in the ſpeculative Part of natural Philoſophy, 
when we obſerve Light, Colours, Motions, Hard- 
neſs, Softneſs, and other Properties and Powers of 
Bodies, or any-of the common or uncommon 
Appearances of Things either on Earth, or in Hea- 
ven, we ſearch out the Cauſes of chem. So 4 

| ene 
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the various Creatures we find out the Creator, and 
learn his Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs. | 

(2.) It finds out Effects by their Cauſes. 9 
the practical and mechanical Part of natural P};. 
loſophy conſiders ſuch Powers of Motion, as the 


Wind, the Fire, and the Vater, &c. and then. 


contrives what Uſes they may be applied to, and 
what will be their Effects in order to make Mil; 
and Engines of various Kinds. 
(.) It finds out the general and ſpecial Nature 
of a Thing by conſidering the various Attribute 
of the Individuals, and obſerving what is com- 
mon, and what is proper, what 1s accidental and 
what is eſſential. So by ſurveying the Colour, tue 
Shape, Motion, Reſt, Place, Solidity, Extenſion of 
Bodies, we come to find that the Nature of Bod) 
in general is /olid Exlenſion; becauſe all other Qua- 
lities of Bodies are changeable, but this belongs 
to all Bodies, and it endures thro? all Changes; 
and becauſe this is proper to Body alone, and 
agrees not to any thing elſe; and it is the Foun- 
dation of all other Properties. | 
(4.) It finds out the remaining Properties or 
Parts of a Thing, by having ſome Parts or Pro- 
perties given. So the Area of a Triangle is found 
by knowing the /Zeight and the Baſe. So by hav- 
ing two Sides, and an Angle of a Triangle given, 
we find the remaining Side and Angles. So when 
we know Cogitation is the prime Attribute of 2 
Spirit, we inter its Inmaleriality, and thence its 
Immortality. 8 
(,.) Analyſis finds the Means neceſſary to at. 
tain a propoſed End by having the End firſt af 


ſigned. So in moral, political, economical Affairs, 


having propoſed the Government of Self, a Family, 
a Society, or a Nation, in order to their beſt Inte- 
reſt, we conſider and ſearch out what are the pro- 
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per Laws, Rules and Means to effect it. So in 
the Practices of Artificers, and the Manufactures 
of various Kinds, the End being propoſed, as 
making Cloth, Houſes, Ships, &c. we find out 
Ways of compoling theſe things for the ſeveral 
Uſes of human Lite. By the putting any of theſe 
Means in Execution to attain the End, is ſyntbetic 
Method. | 15 | 
Many other Particulars might be repreſented to 
ſhew the various Forms of analytic Method, where- 
by Truth is found out, and ſome of them come 
very near to /ynthetic, ſo as hardly to be diſtin- 
ouiſhed, | T2. 0 
Ob/c IT. Not only the Inveſtigation of Truth, 
but the Communication of it alſo is often practiſed 
in ſuch a Method, as neither agrees preciſely to 
fnthetic or analytic. Some Sciences, if you con- 
fider the whole of them in general, are treated in 
ſynthetic Order; fo Phyjics or natural Philoſophy 
begins uſually with an Account of the general 


Nature and Properties of Matter or Bodies, and 


by Degrees deſcends to conlider the particular 
Species of Bodies, with their Powers and Proper- 


ties; yet it is very evident that when Philoſophers 


come to particular Plants and Animals, then by 
Chymiſtry and Anatomy they analyſe or reſolve thoſe 
Bodies into their ſeveral conſtituent Parts. On 
the other hand, Logick is begun in analytic Method; 
the zvbole is divided into its integra] Paris, accord- 
ing to the four Operations of the Mind; yet here 
and there ſynthetic Method is uſed in the particu- 
lar Branches of it, for it treats of Ideas in general 
firſt, and then deſcends to the ſeveral Species of 
them; it teaches us how Propoſitions are made up 
of Ideas, and Syllogiſins of Propoſitions, which is the 
Order of Compoſition. 
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The antient ſcholaſtic Writers have taken a great 
deal of Pains, and engaged in uſeleſs Diſputes 
about theſe two Methods, and after all have not 
been able to give ſuch an Account of them as to 
keep them entirely diſtinct from each other, nei. 
ther in the Theory or in the Practice. Some of 
the Moderns have avoided this Confuſion in ſome 
Meaſure by confining themſelves to deſcribe almoſt 
nothing elſe but the ſynthetic and analytic Methods 
of Geometricians and Algebraiſts, whereby they have 
too much narrowed the Nature and Rules of Me- 
thod, as tho? every thing were to be treated in 
mathematical Forms. | 

Upon the whole I conclude, that neither of 
theſe two Methods ſhould be too ſcrupulouſly Wi 
and ſuperſtitiouſly purſued, either in the Inven- 
tion or in the Communication of Knowledge, It 
is enough if the Order of Nature be but obſerved 
in making the Knowledge of Things following 
depend on the Knowledge of 'the Things which 
go before. Oftentimes a mixed Method will be WW; 
found moſt effectual for theſe Purpoſes ; and in- | 
deed a wiſe and judicious Proſpect of our main 
End and Deſign muſt regulate all Method what- 
ſoever. 

Here the Rules of natural Method ought to be 
propoſed, (whether it be analytic, or ſynthetic, or 
mixt:) but it is proper firſt to give ſome Account 
of arbitrary Method, leſt it be thruſt at too great 
a Diſtance from the firſt Mention of it. 

Arbitrary Method leaves the Order of Nature, 
and accommodates itſelf ro many Purpoſes; ſuch . 
as, to treaſure up Things, and retain them in Wi: 
Memory; to harangue and perſuade Mankind to id 
any Practice in the religious or the civil Lite; or Hur 
to delight, amuſe, or entertain the Mind. 


As 


As for the Aſiſtance of the Memory, in moſt 


for Reaſon itſelf deducing one Thing from another, 


uced to Analyſts or Syntheſis. 


| thoſe Tranſactions together which relate to 
ne Subject; that is, all the Affairs of ove Yar, 
m League, one Confederacy, one Council, &c. thoꝰ 
lafted many Years, and under many Rulers. 

So in writing the Lives of Men, which is called 


ar Years, and place every thing in the preciſe 
der of Time when it occurr'd: Others throw 
e Temper and Character of the Perions, their 
nate Life, their public Stations, their perſonal Oc- 
urrences, their domeſtic Conduct, their Speeches, 
ar Books or Writings, their Sickneſs and Death, 
o ſo many diſtin& Chapters. 
in Chronology ſome Writers make their Epochas 
begin all with one Letter: So in the Book 
led Dor Hiſtoricus, the Periods all begin with 
3s, Creation, Cataclyſin, or Deluge, Chaldean 
mire, Cyrus, Chriſt, Conſtantine, &c. Some 
mde their Accounts of Time according to the 
ur great Monarchies; Mirian, Perſian, Gre- 
n and Roman. Others think it ferves the Me- 
ry belt to divide all their Subjects into the re- 
| cmarkable 
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Things a natural Order has an happy Influence 3 


greatly aflifts the Memory by the natural Con- 
ection and mutual Dependence of Things. But 
there are various other Methods which Mankind 
ve made uſe of for this Purpoſe, and indeed 
there are ſome Subjects that can hardly be re- 


In reading or writing Ziffory, ſome follow the 
eder of the Governors of a Nation, and diſpoſe 

Prery Tranſaction under their particular Reigns: 
do the ſacred Books of Kings and Chronicles are 
rritten, Some write in Annals and Fournals, and 
make a new Chapter of every Year. Some put 


biography, ſome Authors follow the Track of | 
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markable Number of Sevens ; ſo Prideaux has 
written an Introduction to Hiſtory. And there jg ; 
Book of Divinity called Faſciculus Controverſiaryn, 
by an Author of the ſame Name, written in the 
ſame Method, wherein every Controverſy has |; 
ven Queſtions belonging to it; tho? the Order of 
Nature ſeems to be too much neglected by a Con. 
finement to this /epienary Number. 

Thoſe Writers and Speakers, whoſe chief Buj- 
neſs is to amuſe or delight, to allure, terrify, or 
perſuade Mankind, do not confine themſelves tg 
any natural Order, but in a cryptical or hidden Me 
thod adapt every thing to their deſigned Ends, 
Sometimes they omit thofe Things which mig 
injure their Deſign, or grow tedious to their 
Hearers, tho* they ſeem to have a neceſſary Re 
lation to the Point in hand: Sometimes they adl 
thoſe Things which have no great Reference u 
the Subject, but are ſuited to allure or refreſh the 
Mind and the Ear, They dilate ſometimes, and 
flouriſh long upon little Incidents, and they ſki 
over, and but lightly touch the drier Part of thei 
Theme. They place the firſt Things laſt, and tid 
laſt Things firſt, with wondrous Art, and yet { 
manage it as to conceal their Artifice, and lead 
the Senſes and Paſſions of their Hearers into 
pleaſing and powerful Captivity, Z 

It is chiefly Po and Oratory that require tit 
Practice of this kind of arbitrary Method : Tit! 
omit Things eſſential which are not beautiful 
they inſert little needleſs Circumſtances, and beal 
tiful Digreſſions, they invert Times and Actio 
in order to place every Thing in the moſt alle 
ing Light, and for this End in their Practice tit 
neglect all logical Forms; yet a good Acquaintane 
with the Forms of Logick and natural Method 1 
admirable Uſe to thoſe who would attain 1 
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Arts in Perfection. Hereby they will be able to 
range their own Thoughts in ſuch a Method and 
Scheme, as to take a more large and comprehen- 
five Survey of their Subject and Deſign in all the 
Parts of it; and by this Means they will better 
judge what to chuſe and what to refuſe ; and how 
to dreſs and manage the whole Scene before them, 
ſo as to attain their own Ends with greater Glory 
and Succeſs. 1 


CHAP IE | 
De Rules of Method, general and ſpecial. 


HE General Requiſites of true Method in 
1 che Purſuit or Communication of Know- 
lege, may be all compriſed under the following 
Heads. It muſt be / 1.) Safe. (2.) Plain and 
. (3.) Diftin. (4.) Full or without De- 
%. (5.) Short or without Syperfluity. (6.) Pro- 
i; y the Subject and the Deſien. (7.) Con- 
E IA | x 


I. Ru LE. Among all the Qualifications of 
a good Method, there is none more neceſſary 
and important than that it ſhould be fafe and 
e ure from Error; and to this End theſe four 
u grticular or ſpecial Directions ſhould be ob- 
au erved. „ 
. Uſe great Care and Circumſpection in laying the 
e 0undations of your Diſcourſe , or your Scheme of 
[oughts upon any Subject. Theſe Propoſitions 
ich are to ſtand as firſt Principles, and on 
mich the whole Argument depends, muſt be 
red on all Sides with utmoſt Accuracy, leſt an 

£2 Error 
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Error being admitted there, ſhould diffuſe itſelf 
thro? the whole Subject. See therefore that your 
general Definitions or Deſcriptions are as accurate 
as the Nature of the Thing will bear: See that 
your general Diviſions and Diſtributions be juſt and 
exact, according to the Rules given in the firſt 
Part of Logick : See that your Axioms be ſuffici. 
ently evident, ſo as to demand the Aſſent of thoſe 
that examine them with due Attention. See that 
your firſk and more immediate Conſequences from 
theſe Principles be well drawn; and take the ſame 
Care of all other Propoſitions that have a powerful 
and ſpreading Influence thro? the ſeveral Parts of 
your Difcourle. | „ 

For want of this Care, ſometimes a large Tres. 
tiſe has been written by a long Deduction of Con- 
ſequences: from one or two doubtful Principles, MI 
which Principles have been effeQually refuted in 
a few Lines, and thus the whole Treatiſe has been 
deſtroyed at once: So the largeſt and faireſt Build- 
ing ſinks and tumbles to the Ground, if the Foun- 
dations and Corner-Stores of it are feeble and in- 
ſufficient, | | 

2. It is a very adviſable Thing that your prina- MW " 
ry and fundamental Propoſitions be not only evident Ml \ 
and ire, but they fhould be made a little familiar “ 
to the Mind by dwelling upon them before you proceu 
farther. By this Means you will gain ſo full an 
Acquaintance with them, that you may draw 
Conlequences from them with much more Free- 
dom, with greater Variety, brighter Evidence, 
and with a firmer Certainty, than if you have but 
a {light and ſudden View of them. 

3. As you proceed in the Connection of yout 
Arguments, ſee that your Ground be made firm i 
every Step. See that every Link of your Chain 


of Reaſoning be ſtrong and good: For if but 
N 2 
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one Link be feeble and doubtful, the whole Chain 
of Arguments feels the Weakneſs of it, and lie 
expoſed to every Objector, and the original Que- 
ſtion remains undetermined. | | 
4. Draw up all your Propoſitions aud Arguments 
with ſo much Caution, and expreſs your Ideas with 


ſucb a juſs Limitation as may preclude or anticipate 


any ObjeFions. Yet remember this is only to be 
done as far as it is poſſible, without too much en- 
tangling the Queſtion, or introducing complicat- 
ed Ideas, and obſcuring the Senſe. But if ſuch a 
cautious and limited Dreſs of the Queſtion ſhould 
render the Ideas too much complicated, or the 
Senſe obſcure, then it is better to keep the Argu- 
ment more ſimple, clear and eaſy to be under- 
ſtood, and afterwards mention the Objections di- 
ſtinctly in their full Strength, and give a diſtinct 
Anfwver to them. 


If RyL E. Let your Method be plain and eaſy, 
ſo that your Hearers or Readers, as well as your 
ſelf may run thro? it without Embarraſſment, and 
may take a clear and comprehenſive View of the 
whole Scheme. To this End the following parti- 
cular Directions will be uſeful. 

1. Begin always with thoſe Things which are beſt 
known, and moſt obvious, whereby the Mind may 
have no Difficulty or Fatigue, and proceed by regu- 
lar and eaſy Steps io Things that are more difficult. 
And as far as poſſible, let not the Underſtanding, 


or the Proof of any of our Poſitions, depend on 


the Poſitions that follow, but always on thoſe 
wiich go before. It is a Matter of Wonder that 
in ſo knowing an Age as this, there ſhauld be ſo 
many Perſons offering Violence daily to this Rule, 
by teaching the Latin Language by a Grammar writ- 


in Latin, which Method ſeems to require a 
ö perfect 
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perfect Knowledge of an unknown Tongue, in 
order to learn the firſt Rudiments of it. 

2. Do not affet excelſive Haſie in learning y 
teaching any Science, nor burry at once in the midf 
ef it, leſt you be too ſoon involved in ſeveral ney 
and ſtrange Ideas and Propoſitions, which cannot 
be well underſtood without a longer and cloſer 


Attention to thoſe which go before. Such for; 


of Speed is but a waſte of Time, and will con- 
ſtrain you to take many Steps backward again, if 
you would arrive at a regular and compleat Knoy. 
ledge of the Subject. | 

3. Be not fond of crowding too many Thoughts and 


Reaſonings into one Sentence or Paragraph, beyond 


the Apprehenſion or Capacity of your Readers © 
Hearers, There are ſome Perſons of a good Ge. 
nius, and a capacious Mind, who write and ſpeak 
very obſcurely upon this Account; they affect: 
long Train of Dependencies, before they come to 
a Period; they imagine that they can never fil 
their Page with too much Senſe ; but they littk 


think how they bury their own beſt Ideas in the] 
Croud, and render them in a manner inviſible and 
uſeleſs to the greateſt Part of Mankind, Such 


Men may be great Scholars, yet they are but poor 
Teachers. 


4. For the ſame Reaſon avoid too many 950. 


diviſſons. Contrive your Scheme of Thoughts i 
ſuch a manner as may finiſh your whole Argu- 
ment with as few inferior Branchings as Reaſon 
will admit; and Jet them be ſuch as are obvious 
and open to the Underſtanding, that they may 
come within one ſingle View of the Mind. This 
will not only aſſiſt the Underſtanding to receive, 
but it will aid the Memory allo to retain Truth: 
whereas a Diſcourſe cut out into a vaſt Multitude 


of gradual Subordinations, has many Inconveni. 
ences 


an —— WW 
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ences in it; it gives Pain to the Mind and Me- 
mory, in ſurveying and retaining the Scheme of 
Diſcourſe, and expoſes the unſkilful Hearers to 
mingle the ſuperior and inferior Particulars toge- 
ther, it leads them into a thick Wood inſtead of 
open Day- light, and places them in a Labyrinth 
inſtead of a plain Path. ; 

5. Give all Diligence in your younger Years to ob- 
lain a clear and eaſy Way of expreſſing your Con- 
ceptions, that your Words, as faſt as you utter 
them, may ſtamp your own Ideas exactly on the 
Mind of the Hearer. This 1s a moſt happy Ta- 
lent for the Conveyance of Truth, and an excel- 
ent Security againſt Miſtakes and needleſs Con- 
troverſi es. 


IIIa RulE. Let your Method be diſtinct, and 
without the perplexing Mixture of T hings that 
ought to be kept ſeparate, and this will be eaſily 
practiſed by four Directions. 

1. Don't bring unneceſſary heterogeneous“ Mat- 
ter in your Diſcourſe on any Subject; that is, don't 
mingle an Argument on one Subject with Mat- 
ters that relate entirely to another, but juſt ſo far 
as is neceſſary to give a clearer Knowledge of the 
Subject in hand, Examples in Logic may be bor- 
row'd from any of the Sciences to illuſtrate the 
Rules: But long Interpoſitions of natural Philo- 
ſophy, of the Imagination and Paſſions, of Agency of 
Spirits united to Bodies, &c. break the Thread of 
Diſcourſe, and perplex the Subject. 

2. Let every complicated Theme or Idea be divided 
into its diſtinct fingle Parts, as far as the Nature of 
the Subject and your preſent Deſign requires it. Tho? 


* Things of one Kind are called bomogeneous, Things of different Kinds 


tre beterogenecus. 
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you muſt not abound in negdleſs Subdiviſions, yet 
ſomething of this Work is very neceſſary ; and it 
is a good Judgment alone can dictate how far tg 
roceed in it, and when to ſtop. | 

Compound Ideas muſt be reduced to a ſimple 

Form in order to underſtand them well. Yoy 
may eaſily maſter that Subject in all the Parts of 
it by a regular Succeſſion, which would confound 
the Underſtanding to ſurvey them at once. 80 
we come to the Knowledge of a very perplerel 
Diagram in Geometry, or a complicated Machine iy 
Mechanics, by having it parcelled out to us into 
its ſeveral Parts and Principles, according to this, 
and the foregoing Rule of Method. 

3. Call every Idea, Propoſition and Argument ty 
its proper Claſs, and keep each Part of the Subiat Ml 
in its own Place. Put thoſe things all togetbet] 
that belong to one Part or Property, one Conſi- 
deration or View of your Subject. This wil} 
revent needleſs Repetitions, and keep you from 
antermixing Things which are different. We 
muſt maintain this Diſtinction of Things and Pla- 

Ces if we would be ſafe from Error. It is Confu- 
ſion that leads us into endleſs Miſtakes, which na- 
turally ariſe from a Variety of Ideas 1ll-joined, ill- 
Jorted, or ill-diſpoſed. It is one great uſe of Me- 
thod, that a Multitude of Thoughts and Propo- 
ſitions may be ſo diſtinctly ranged in their pro- 

per Situations, that the Mind may not be over- 
whelmed with a contuſed Attention to them all at | 

once, nor be diſtracted with their Variety, not 
be tempted to unite Things which ought to be 
ſeparated nor to disjoin Things which ſhould be 
iel. | | 

4. In the Partition of your Diſcourſe into diſtns 
Heads, take hced that your Particulars do not inter- 
fere with the General, nor with each other. * 
i 
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it is not enough that you make uſe of diſtinct Ex- 
preſſions in each Particular, but take care that the 
Ideas be diſt inct alſo. It is mere Foolery to mul- 
tiply diſtinct Particulars in treating of Things, 
where the Difference of your Particulars lies only 
in Names and Words. 


IVth RuL E. The Method of treating a Sub- 
ject ſhould be plenary or full, ſo that nothing may 
be wanting; nothing which is neceſſary or proper 
fhould be omitted. 

When you are called to explain a Subject, don't 
paſs by, nor ſkip over any thing in it which is 
very difficult or obſcure. 

When you enumerate the Parts or the Properties 
of any Subject, do it in a complete and compre- 
henſive manner. 

When you are aſſerting or proving any Truth, 
ſee that every doubtful or diſputable Part of the 

Argument be well ſupported and confirmed. 
If you are to illuſtratèe or argue a Point of Dif- 
ficulty, be not too ſcanty of Words, but rather 
become a little copious and diffuſive in your Lan- 
guage: Set the Truth before the Reader in ſeveral 
Lights, turn the various Sides of it to view, in 
order to give a full Idea and firm Evidence of 
the Propoſition. 3 

When you are drawing up a Narrative of any 
Matter of Fact, ſee that no important Circum- 
ſtance be omitted. | | 

When you propoſe the Solution of any Difficul- 
ty, conſider all the various Caſes wherein 1t can 
happen, and ſhew how they may be ſolved. 

In ſhort, let your Enumerations, your Diviſions 
and Diſtributions of Things be ſo accurate, that 
no needful Part or Idea may be left out. 


This 
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This Fulneſs of Method does not require that 
every thing ſhould be ſaid which can be ſaid upon 
any Subject; for this would make each ſingle 
Science endleſs: But you ſhould fay every thing 

which is neceſſary to the Deſign in View, and | 
which has a proper and direct Tendency to this 
End; always proportioning the Amplitude of your 
Matter, and the Fulneſs of your Diſcourſe to your 
great Deſign, to the Length of your Time, to the 
Convenience, Delight and Profit of your Hearers, 


Vth RuLEe. As your Method muſt be full with. 
out Deficiency, ſo it muſt be Hort, or without Su. 
erfluity. The Fulneſs of a Diſcourſe enlarges our 
Knowledge, and the well-concerted Brevity ſaves 
our Time. In order to obſerve this Rule, it will 
be enough to point out the chief of thoſe Super. 
fluities or Redundancies, which ſome Perſons are 
guilty of in their Diſcourſes, with a due Caution 
againſt them. al: 
I. Arord all needleſs Repetitions of the ſame Thing 
in different Parts of your Diſcourſe. It muſt be 
confeſs'd there are ſeveral Cafes wherein a Review 
of the ſame foregoing Propoſition is needful to 
explain or prove ſeveral of che following Poſiti- 
ons ; bur let your Method be ſo contrived, as far 
as poſſible, that it may occaſion the feweſt Re- 
hearſals of the ſame Thing; for it is not grateful 
to the Hearers without evident Neceſſity. 

2. Have a Care of a tedious Prolixity, or draw- 
ing out any Part of your Diſcour/e to an unneceſſary 
and tireſome Length. It is much more honourable 
for an Inſtructor, an Orator, a Pleader, or a Preach- 
er, that his Hearers ſhould ſay, I was afraid be 
<would have done, than that they ſhould be tempt- 
ed to ſhew Signs of Uneaſineſs, and long for the 


Concluſion, 
Beſides, 
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Beſides, there is another Inconvenience in it; 
when you affect to amplify on the former Branches 
of a Diſcourſe, you will often lay a Neceſſity up- 
on yourſelf of contracting the latter and moſt 
uſeful Parts of it, and perhaps prevent yourſelf 
in the moſt important Part of your Deſign. Many 
a Preacher has been guilty of this fault in former 
Days, nor is the preſent Age without ſome In- 
| ſtances of this Weakneſs. | | 

3. Do not multiply Explications where there is no 

Difficulty, or Darkneſs, or Danger of Miſtake. Be 

not fond of tracing every Word of your Theme 

thro? all the grammatical, the logical and metaphy- 

ſcal Characters and Relations of it, nor ſhew your 

critical Learning in ſpreading abroad the various 
Senſes of a Word, and the various Origin of thoſe 
Senſes, the Etymology of Terms, the ſynonymous 
and the paronymous or kindred Names, &c. where 
the chief Point of Diſcourſe does not at all re- 
quire it. You would laugh at a Pedant, who 
profeſſing to explain the Athanaſian Creed, ſhould 
acquaint you, that Athanaſius is derived from a 
Greek Word, which ſignifies Immortality, and 
that the ſame Word *Afavaria ſignifies allo the 
Herb Tanjee. 
There are ſome Perſons ſo fond of their learned 
Diſtinctions, that they will ſhew their Subtilty 
by diſtinguiſhing where there is no Difference: And 
the fame filly Aﬀectation will introduce Diſtincti- 
ons upon every Occurrence, and bring three or 
four Negatives upon every Subject of Diſcourſe z 
firſt to declare what it is not, and then what it is: 
Whereas ſuch Negatives ought never to be men- 
tion'd where there is no apparent Danger of Miſ- 
take. How ridiculous, would that Writer be, 
who, if he were ſpeaking of the Nicene Creed, 
ſhould declare negatively, 1. That he did no. 

: mean 
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mean the Doctrine which the Inhabitants of Nice 
believed, nor (2.) A Creed written by them, but 
(3.) Poſitively a Creed compoſed by ſeveral Chrif. 
tian Biſbops met together in the City of Nice? The 
Poſitive is ſufficient here, and the two Negatives 
are 1mpertigent, 5 | 

4. Be not fond of proving thoſe Things which need 
zo Proof, ſuch as ſelf-evident Propoſitions and 
Truths univerſally confeſs'd, or ſuch as are intire- 
ly agreed to and granted by our Opponents. It is 
this vain Affectation of proving every Thing that 
has led Geometricians to form uſeleſs and intricate 


Demonſtrations to ſupport ſome Theorems, which 


are ſufficiently evident to the Eye by Inſpection, 
or to the Mind by the firſt mention of them; and 
it is the fame Humour that reigns ſometimes in 


the Pulpit, and ſpends half the Sermon in proving | 


fome general Truth which is never diſputed or 
doubted, and thereby robs the Auditory of more 
uſeful Entertainment. 7 


F- As there are ſome things ſo evidently true, 


that they want no Proof, ſo there are others |» 


evidently falſe that they want no Refutation. It is | 


mere trifling, and a waſte of our precious Mo- 
ments, to invent and raiſe ſuch Objections as no 
Man would ever make in earneſt, and that merely 


for the ſake of anſwering and ſolving them: This 


breaks in notorioufly upon the due Brevity of Me- 

thod. | 
6. Avoid in general all learned Forms, all Trap- 
pings of Art, and Ceremonies of the Schools, where 
there is no need of them. It is reported concern- 
ing the late Czar of Muſcovy, that when he 
firſt acquainted himſelf with mathematical Learn- 
ing, he practiſed all the Rules of Circymvallation 
and Contravallation, at the Siege of a Town in 
Et Livona 


— 


„ 
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Livonia; and by the Length of thoſe Formalities 
he loſt the Opportunity of taking the Town. _ 
7. Don't ſuffer every occaſional and incidental. 
Thought to carry you away into a long Parentheſjs, 
and thus to ſtretch out your Diſcourſe, and divert 

u from the Point in Hand. In the Purſuit of 
your Subject, if any uſeful Thought occur which 
belongs to ſome other Theme, note it down for 
the ſake of your Memory on ſome other Paper, 

and Jay it by in reſerve for its proper Place and 
Seaſon : But let it not incorporate itſelf with 
your preſent Theme, nor draw off your Mind 
from your main Buſineſs, tho? it ſhould be never 
ſo inviting. A Man who walks directly but ſlow- 
ly towards his Journey's End, will arrive thither 
much ſooner than his Neighbour, who runs into 
every crooked Turning which he meets, and wan- 
ders aſide to gaze at every thing that ſtrikes his 
Eyes by the Way, or to gather every gaudy Flow- 
er that grows by the ſide of the Road. 

To ſum up all; There is an happy Medium to be 
obſerved in our Method, jo that the Brevity may not 
render the Senſe obſcure, nor the Argument feeble, 
ur our Knowledge merely ſuperficial : And on the 
other Hand, that the Fulneſs and Copiouſneſs of our 
Method may not waſte the Time, tire the Learner, or 
fill the Mind with Trifles and Imperiinencies. 

The copious and the contradted Way of writing 
have each their peculiar Advantages. There is a 
proper Uſe to be made of large Paraphraſes, and 
full, particular, and diffuſive Explications and Ar- 
guments; theſe are fitteſt for thoſe who deſign to 
be acquainted thoroughly with every Part of the 
Subject. There is alſo a Uſe of ſorter Hints, 
Abſtrafts and Compendiums to inſtruct thoſe who 
ſeck only a ſlight and general Knowledge, as welt 
as to refreſh the Memory of thoſe who have * 
75 | tas 
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the Science already, and gone thro? a larger Scheme. 
But it is a groſs Abuſe of theſe various Methogz 
of Inſtruction, when a Perſon has read a mere con. 
gend or Epitome of any Science, and he vainly ima. 
gines that he underſtands the whole Science. 50 
one Boy may become a Philoſopher by reading 
over the mere dry Definitions and Diviſions of 
Scheibler's Compendium of Peripateticiſm : So an- 
other may boaſt that he underſtands Anatomy, be- 
cauſe he has ſeen a Skeleton; and a third profeſs 
himſelf a learned Divine, when he can repeat the 


Apoſtles Creed. 


VI ch RuLE. Take care that your Method be 
proper to the Subject in Hand, proper to your pre- 
ſent Deſign, as well as proper to the Age and Place 
wherein you dwell. | 5 

1. Let your Method be proper to the Subject. All 
Sciences muſt not be learnt or taught in one Me- 
thod. Morality and Theology, Metaphyſics and 
Logick, will not be eaſily and happily reduc'd to a 
ſtrict mathematical Method: Thoſe who have tried 
have found much Inconvenience therein. 

Some things have more need to be explained | 
than to be proved; as Axioms or ſelf-evident Pro- 
Poſitions; and indeed all the firſt great Principles, 
the chief and moſt important Doctrines both of 
natural and revealed Religion; for when the Senſe 
of them is clearly explained, they appear ſo evi- 
dent in the Light of Nature or Scripture, that 
they want no other Proof. There are other Things 
that ſtand in need of Proof, as well as Explication, 
as many mathematical Theorems, and ſeveral deep 
Controverſies in Morality and Divinity. T here are 
yet other ſorts of Subjects which want rather to 
be warmly impreſt upon the Mind by fervent Ex- 

bertations, and ſtand in more need of this _ 
| {cy 
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they do either of Proof or Explication; ſuch are 
the moſt general, plain and obvious Duties of 
Piety towards God, and love toward Men, with a 
Government of all our Inclinations and Paſſions. 
Now theſe ſeveral] Subjects ought to be treated in 
4 different Manner and Method. | 

Again, There are ſome Subjects in the ſame 
"Treatiſe which are more 2 ful and neceſſary than 
| others, and ſome Parts of a Subject which are 
eminently and chiefly deſign d by a Writer or Speak- 
er: True Method will teach us to dwell longer 
upon theſe Themes, and to-lay out more Thoughe 
and Language upon them; whereas the ſame Art 
of Method will teach us to cut ſhort thoſe things 
which are uſed only 10 introduce our main Subject, 
and to ſtand as a Scaffolding merely to aid the 
Structure of our Diſcourſe. It will teach us alſo 
to content ourſelves with brief Hints of thoſe 
Matters which are merely occofional and inci- 
dental. 1 
2. Your Method muſt be adjuſted by your Deſign 3 
for if you treat of the ſame Subject with two dif- 
ferent Views and Deſigns, you will Vud it neceſ- 
ſary to uſe different Methods. Suppoſe the Doc- 
trine of the ſacred Trinity were your Theme, and 
you were to read a Lecture to young Students on 
that Subject, or if you deſign'd a Treatiſe for the 
Conviction of learned Men, you would purſue a a 
very different Method from that which would be 
proper to regulate a practical Diſcourſe, or a Ser- 
mon to inſtruct vulgar Chriſtians merely in the pi- 
ous Improvement of this Doctrine, and awaken 
them to their Duties which are derived thence. 

In ſhort, we muſt not firſt lay down certain 
and preciſe Rules of Method, and reſolve to con- 
fine the Matter we diſcourſe of to that particular 


Form and Order of Topicks; but we muſt well 
i conſider 
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conſider and ſtudy the Subject of our Diſcourſe 
throughly, and take a juſt Survey of our preſent 


Deſign, and theſe will give ſufficient Hints of the 
particular Form and Order in which we ſhould 


handle it, provided that we are moderately skill'q 


in the general Laws of Method and Order. 

- Yet let it be noted here, that neither the $yþ. 
ef or Matter of a Diſcourſe, nor the particular 
Deſign of it, can ſo preciſely determine the Me- 
thod, as to leave no room for Liberty and Va. 
riety. The very ſame Theme may be handled, and 
that alſo with the ſame Deſign, in ſeveral different 
Methods, among which it is hard to ſay which is 
the beſt. In writing a Syſtem of Divinity, ſome 
begin with the Scriptures, and thence deduce all 


other Doctrines and Duties. Some begin with 


the Being of God and bis Attributes, ſo far as he 
is known by the Light of Nature, and then pro- 
ceed to the Doctrines of Revelation. Some di- 
ſtinguiſh the whole Subject into the Credenda and 
Agenda, that is, Things to be believed, and Things 
to be done. Some think it beſt to explain the 
whole Chriſtian Religion by an Hiſtorical Detail 
of all the Diſcoveries which God has made of him- 
felf to this lower World, beginning at the Creation 
in the firſt Chapter of Geneſis, and fo proceeding 


onward according to the Narrative of the Old and 


New Teſtament. And there are others that en- 
deavour to include the whole of Religion under 


theſe four Heads, (viz.) The Apoſtles Creed, the 


Lord's Prayer, the Ten Commandments, and the two 
Sacraments ; tho' I cannot bur think this is the 
leaſt accurate of any. The fame Variety may be 
allowed in treating other Subjects; this very Trea- 
tiſe of Logick is an Inſtance of it, whoſe Method 
differs very conſiderably from any others which [I 


have ſeen, as they differ alſo greatly from one an- 
other 
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other tho? ſeveral of them are confeſs*d to be well 
written. 

z. Tho? a juſt View of our Subject and our Db 
fan may dictate proper Rules of natural Method, 
yet there muſt be ſome little Deference at lagſt paid 
in the Cuſtom of the Age wherein we dwell, and tb 
the Humour and Genius of our Readers or Hearers, 
which if we utterly reject and diſdain, our Per- 
formances will fail of defired Succeſs, even tho? 
we may have followed the juſt Rules of Method: 
| will mention but this one Inſtance : In the for- 
mer Century it was frequent with learned Men to 
divide their Theme or Subject into a great Mul- 
tude of coordinate Members or Parts, they abound- 
ed alſo in the Forms of Logic and Diſtinction, 
and indulged numerous Ranks of Subordination. 
Now tho' we ought not to abandon the Rules of 
jut Method and Diviſion, in order to comport with 
the modiſh Writers in our Age who have renoun- 
ced them, yet it is prudent to pay ſo much Reſpect 
to the Cuſtom of the Age, as to uſe theſe Forms 
J Diviſion with due Moderation, and not affect 
to multiply them in ſuch a manner as to give an 
arly and needleſs Diſguſt to the generality of our 
preſent Readers. I he ſame may be ſaid concern- 
ing various other Methods of Conduct in the Af- 
furs of Learning as well as the Affairs of Life, 
herein we muff indulge a little to Cuſtom: And 
yet we muſt by no means ſuffer ourſelves fo far to 
e Impoſed upon and governed by it, as to neglect 
boſe Rules of Method which are neceiſiry fo? the 
ge, enſy and compleat Enquiry into Truth, or 
5 ready and Feltus Commumicati o of it to 
chers. 


VII h RuLE. The laſt'Requiſite of Nen is, 


ut the Parts of a Diſcourſe feud be well connelled: 4 
Aa an 


— 


Hans Tot per gd, So — 
. 


to the next Particular, for want of ſome Clue or 


pily diſpoſed, and well connected, the Truth in 


| fion joins the Parts of it together in ſo entertain 


364 0 61 C K: Or, Part! 


and theſe three ſhort Directions will ſuffice fo 
this Purpoſe. _ — i; 
* 1. Keep your main End and Deſign ever in view 
and let all the Parts of your Dijcourſe have a Jen 
dency Wwward it, and, as far as pefſible, make 1h 
Tendency viſible all the May: Otherwiſe the Reader 
or Hearers will have reaſon to wonder for wh; 
End this or that Particular was introduced. 
2. Let the mutual Relation and Dependance 
the ſeveral Branches of your Diſcourſe be ſo juſt ant 
evident, that every Part may naturally lead onwar, 
to the next, without any huge Chaſms or Bred 
which interrupt and deform the Scheme. The Con 
nect ion of Truths ſhould ariſe and Appear in the 
ſucceſſive Ranks and Order, as the ſeveral Part 
of a fine Proſpect aſcend juſt behind each other 
in their natural and regular Elevations and Diſtan 


ces, and invite the Eye to climb onward with cor 


fant Pleaſure till it reach the Sky. Whatſoeve 
horrid Beauty a Precipice or a Cataract may adt 
to the Proſpect of a Country, yer ſuch fort of hi 
deous and abrupt Appearances in a Scene of Re: 
ſoning are real Blemiſhes and not Beauties. When 
the Reader is paſſing over ſuch a Treatiſe, he ofte 
finds a wide Vacancy, and makes an uneaſy Stop, 
and knows-not how-to tranſport his Thoughts o 


connecting Idea to Jay hold of. 
3. Aequaint yourſelf with all the proper and decel 


| Firms of Tranſition from one Part of a Diſccurſe 
another, and practiſe them as Occaſion offers. Wir 


the Ideas, Propoſitions and Arguments are hap: 


deed is ſecure ; but it renders the Diſcourſe muct 
more agreeable, when proper and graceful Exprel- 
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ing a manner, that the Reader knows not how 


to leave off till he hath arrived at the End. 


Theſe are the general and moſt important Rules 


2 of true Method; and tho* they belong chiefly to 


the Communication of Knowledge, yet an early 


ind thorough Acquaintance with them will be of 


conſiderable Uſe toward the Purſuit and Attain- 


ment of it. 


Thoſe Perſons who have never any Occaſion to 
communicate Knowledge by Writing or by pub- 
lick Diſcourſes, may alſo with great Advantage 
peruſe theſe Rules of Method, that they may learn 
to judge with Juſtice and Accuracy concerning 
the Performance of others. And beſides, a good 
Acquaintance with Method, will greatly aſſiſt every 


W one in ranging, diſpoſing and managing all human 


Afﬀairs, | | 
The particular Means or Methods for a farther 


Improvement of the Underſtanding are very va- 
rious, ſuch as, Meditation, Reading, Conver/ſing, 
Diſputing by Speech or by Writing, Queſtion and 
Anfwer, &c. And in each of theſe Practices 
ſome ſpecial Forms may be obſerved, and ſpecial 


Rules may be given to facilitate and ſecure our 


Enquiries after Truth: But this would require 
a little Volume by itſelf, and a Treatiſe of Logick 


has always been eſteem'd {ſufficiently com pleat With- 


out it. 
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